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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1851. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE first half of the eventful nine- 
teenth century has come to a 
close ; and another grand period in 
the world’s history, memorable by 
its fifteen years of war no less than 
by its five-and-thirty years of peace, 
is added to the long line of extinct 
centuries. We who have lived and 
moved among its stirring scenes, we 
who have borne a part (for who has 
not ?) in making it what it was, now 
stand upon the neutral ground be- 
tween the irrevocable past and the 
unknown future, powerless to recall 
the one or to forecast the other, but 
happily permitted to turn to account 
the experience of another fifty years. 
It is true that half a century in 
the history of a great nation is but 
as a single year in the lifetime of an 
individual ; but as the turning-point 
for good or evil of a whole life may 
rest on a single day or hour, so the 
events of a single year, a single act 
of legislation, a single outbreak of 
misguided popular excitement, may 
form the first step in the prosperit 
or decadence of an empire. Muc 
more, in these modern times, when 
events press closer and closer on each 
other; when thought takes its tone 
from the rapid movement and inces- 
sant whirl of material things; when 
Science, aided and stimulated at every 
turn by her own past inventions, and 
moving forward to fresh discoveries 
with a momentum proportioned to 
the increasing numbers of man- 
kind, may fifty years suffice to work 
changes which centuries, cast in the 
old sluggish medieval mould, were 
altogether unable to bring about. 
But that very growth of population 
which, if accompanied by a propor- 
tionate accumulation of wealth, mul- 
tiplies the chances of great dis- 
coveries by adding to the number 
of men of leisure, and of great in- 
ventions, by increasing the pressure 
of competition, while it widens the 
market for manufacture—that very 
@rowth of population exaggerates 
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the significance and deepens the im- 
portance of every event which is, 
capable of influencing the condition 
of the people. For every million of 
men who hailed the surrender of 
Malta, or watched, with excited 
curiosity, the return of Napoleon 
from Egypt, or wept the death of 
Abercrombie, or discussed the policy 
of the union with Ireland, two mil- 
lions are now alive to profit or to 
suffer by those events, and not a 
year now passes over our heads that 
does not add at least its million of 
subjects to the empire on which it 
is our boast that the sun never sets. 
The fact that in the last fifty 
ears the population of the United 
Xingdom has doubled itself, suggests 
a consideration which ought not to 
be lost sight of in executing the task 
which we have somewhat rashly set 
ourselves of comparing the progress 
of the nation during the present 
and the past century—namely, that 
the first half of the nineteenth 
may be fairly regarded as an equi- 
valent period to the whole of the 
eighteenth century, seeing that a 
given population existing throughout 
a hundred years is, according to all 
the rules of arithmetic, tantamount 
to double the number living for half 
theterm. <Atall events, we shall find 
it convenient to assume that the ag- 
gregate population of the eighteenth 
approaches very near to an equality 
with that of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and that the 
former may be used as a standard to 
which to refer the latter. Without 
some such standard it would not be 
easy to answer the anxious question 
which is constantly suggesting itself 
to every true patriot,— Whether the 
nation still retains those energies and 
talents which have raised it to such 
an unexampled pitch of greatness, or 
whether it exhibits any. marks of 


that ae which history. re- 

cords as oie sooner or later, 

the fate of all great and powerful 
B 
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empires? We may seek for an 
answer to this question either in a 
record of the events which have 
taken place, or of the men who, in 
the several walks of art, literature, 
and science, including the art mili- 
tary and the great art and science of 
government, have earned for them- 
selves niches in the temple of Fame. 

Happily, in one important point, 
the two periods under review do not 
admit of very exact comparison. 
Already, in this nineteenth century, 
we have enjoyed more than two 

rs of peace for every year of war- 

e; whereas our ancestors of the 
eighteenth century had more than 
two years of war for every three of 
peace. While we, at the end of 
thirty-five years of peace, have still 
— grounds for anticipating a 

nger continuance of that most 
desirable state, their longest peace of 
twenty-six years was broken by con- 
flicts with Spain, and disturbed by 
the abortive invasion of the Pre- 
tender. 

The five great wars of the last 
century—the wars of the Spanish and 
of the Austrian Successicn, the Seven 
Years’ war, the disastrous War of In- 
dependence, and the war of the French 
Revolution—continuing, in the ag- 
gregate, upwards of forty years, 
taxed to the very utmost the ener- 

ies and resources of the nation. The 
ast of these wars, a legacy from 
the past to the present century, was 
terminated on the plain of Waterloo. 
The empire of the seas, colonial 
possessions of vast extent, the two 
strongest fortresses in the world, 
Gibraltar and Malta, wrested from 
the grasp of Spain and France, and 
martial glory enough to have satisfied 
old Rome herself, and to last us for 
a thousand years to come, have been, 
perhaps, cheaply purchased by the 
oss of the North American provinces, 
and a national debt of nearly 800 
millions, which not even thirty-five 
years of peace have been able mate- 
rially to reduce. The names of 
Rooke, Hawke, Anson, and Bos- 
cawen, of Rodney, Keppel, Jervis, 
Howe, Bridport, Duncan, and Sir 
Sidney Smith, remind us of deeds of 
unrivalled gallantry on our own 
uliar element; while those of 
riborough, of Clive, of Wolfe, of 
Abercrombie, and of Moore, serve to 
convince us that the genius of our 
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people is essentially warlike, and that 
no enterprise by sea or land is too 
difficult for the skill of our com- 
manders or the gallantry of our men. 

Two great names still remain, the 
one belonging both to the past and 
present century, the other to this 
nineteenth century alone — Nelson 
and Wellington; the one without an 
equal in the annals of naval warfare, 
the other still living in a ripe old age 
to receive the grateful homage of a 
nation which he first saved as a sol- 
dier and then served as a statesman. 
Less fortunate than the naval heroes 
of the last century (if to die at Tra- 
falgar can be deemed a misfortune), 
Nelson closed his career of victory 
with a glorious death; more fortu- 
nate than our military hero of the 
eighteenth century, Wellington has 
been spared to crown a youth and 
manhood of successful military ex- 
ploits by an age of devotion to 
the service of his sovereign and 
the good of his country. Centu- 
ries must elapse before the example 
of such men will lose its power ; before 
the memory of such achievements 
will cease to stimulate to great and 
glorious deeds. Happily the long 
peace, or, to speak more correctly, the 
long freedom from war with the more 
powerful and civilized nations of the 
earth, which we have enjoyed, has 
not afforded any opportunity for fully 
testing the influence of those exam- 
ples and those recollections ; but the 
bombardment of Algiers, the unto- 
ward battle of Navarino, the siege of 
Acre, the operations on the coasts and 
in the rivers of China, and the some- 
what irregular exploits of Sartorius 
and Napier, have maintained our 
naval reputation; while the succes- 
sive contests in the East have proved 
that, with that other arm of ours, we 
are as able to repair a disastrous de- 
feat as to sustain with honour an 
unprovoked attack. China brought 
to terms, and Scinde and the Pun- 
jaub added to our already vast pos- 
sessions, sufficiently attest that mili- 
tary prowess which brought, in the 
century earlier, the Pindarree, the 
Mabhratta, and the Burmese wars to 
a successful issue. In glancing at 
events of such recent occurrence, 
we must not forget to do honour 
to that gallant soldier, Sir Charles 
Napier, who revived, in the battle 
of Meanee, the recollection of the 
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hard-fought fields of Plassey and 
Assaye; nor withhold our tribute of 
applause from the brave men who 
fought at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Ali- 
wal, and Sobraon, captured the town 
and citadel of Mooltan, and finished 
the desperate struggle with the Sikhs 
by the fierce conflict of Chillianwallah 
and the decisive victory of Goojerat. 
Of those who served us so well in 
Scinde, China, Affghanistan, and the 
Punjaub—Napier, Nott, Sale, Pol- 
lock, Pottinger, Keane, Smith, Gil- 
bert, Hardinge, Gough—some have, 
perhaps, not yet fought their last 
battle; but be this as it may, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that more 
than one of our heroes of the Punjaub 
(we allude especially to Major Ed- 
wardes, who opened the second Sikh 
campaign by a nine hours’ victorious 
conflict with Moolraj) yet lives in the 
very prime of manhood to perpetuate, 
and, if needs be, to revive the recol- 
lection of the long train of brilliant 
deeds of arms which have won for 
England her magnificent empire of 
the East. 

The annexation of Scinde and the 
Punjaub to our already vast posses- 
sions on the continent of India, re- 
minds us of another test of the vigour 
and vitality of England,—another 
proof that we have not yet arrived at 
that stationary period of our history 
which may be regarded as the pre- 
lude to national decay. The work 
of national aggrandizement is going 
on with ever-increasing spirit. Hong 
Kong has been annexed to our domi- 
nions by the sword ; a second Gibraltar 
has been found and fortified in Aden ; 
the vast continent of Australia is 
being peopled by the Anglo-Saxon 
race; Rajah Brooke is displaying his 
adventurous spirit in the new settle- 
ment of Sarawak; and New Zealand, 
the future Great Britain of the Pacific, 
is the theatre of experiments in colo- 
nization of the greatest interest and 
promise: meanwhile, the tide of emi- 
gration is setting in more and more 
strongly and steadily; and the six 
million of British subjects sown, as it 
were broadcast, over every part of 
the habitable globe (to say nothing 
of the hundred million who own our 
sway in India, and of other forty mil- 
lion, subjects of our allies or tributa- 
ries), is being rapidly recruited every 
year by immigration and natural in- 
crease. 
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From the subject of colonization 
the transition is easy and natural to 
ships and commerce. If the nation 
has been really making progress in 
these fifty years, the results will in- 
fallibly exhibit themselves in the in- 
creasing number of our ships, and 
the growing amount of our commer- 
cial transactions. Assuming the po- 
— of the United Kingdom to 

ave doubled since the beginning of 
the present century, it is obvious that 
a twofold increase in our shipping 
would indicate a stationary, and any 
increase beyond that amount a grow- 
ing, commercial activity. Now the 
amount of shipping registered as be- 
longing to the British empire in the 
year 1800 was nearly 18,000 ships, 
of an aggregate tonnage of nearly 
2,000,000: in 1845 the vessels were 
nearly 32,000, and the tonnage nearly 
4,000,000. During the present cen- 
tury, therefore, our shipping has in- 
creased at about the same rate as 
our population. But these figures, 
if taken by themselves, would not 
fairly represent the growth of our 
commerce; for it may be stated in 
round numbers that in the year 1801, 
5000 ships of 1,000,000 tons burden 
were entered inwards as engaged in 
foreign trade, whereas, in the year 
1849, there were entered inwards 
upwards of 20,000 ships, with a 
tonnage exceeding 4,000,000, being a 
more than fourfold increase. As it 
must be obvious that the true mea- 
sure of commercial activity is not 
the number of ships, but the number 
of voyages which they are able to 
make in a given time, it follows that 
our commerce has been quadrupled 
while our population has undergone 
a barely twofold increase. 

Among the means which have been 
in operation to enable one ship to 
do the work of two, the introduction 
of steam has played the principal 
part, not merely as a substitute for 
sails, but as a means of quickening 
the river navigation of sailing vessels. 

If from the ships we pass to their 
cargoes, we obtain a result scarcely 
less satisfactory, making due allow- 
ance for the diminished price which 
has been brought about by competi- 
tion in all articles of consumption, 
no less than in the produce of our 
own manufactures. ‘The imports of 
foreign and colonial merchandize, 
which in the first year of the cen- 
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tury fell short of 32,000,000/. of real 
or declared value, and in the first 
ryear of the peace did not reach 
27,500,000/., amounted in 1849 to 
nearly 59,000,000/. sterling. Under 
the least favourable supposition, 
therefore, our imports have kept 
ce with our population ; and, al- 
owance being made for the depre- 
ciation to which we have referred, 
have doubtless greatly exceeded it. 
The quantity of these imports re- 
served for home consumption has 
borne so equable a proportion to the 
total imported, that the numbers just 
given may be taken to represent, with 
sufficient fairness, our command of 
the comforts and luxuries of life at 
the beginning and at the close of the 
first half of the present century. 
Again, the declared value of the 
exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures in the year 1801 
was close upon 25,000,000/.; but the 
average value of late years has con- 
siderably exceeded 50,000,000/., being 
a more than twofold increase. 
Measured. then, by the test of‘ships, 
colonies, and commerce,’ the condition 
of England at the present moment, 
when compared with its condition at 


the beginning of the present century, 
may be pronounced as highly satis- 


factory. Our commercial activity 
has, at least, kept pace with the rapid 

owth of our population, and, bear- 
ing in mind the depreciation of value 
to which we have just referred, has 
even outgrown it. 

But a still better illustration of the 
activity and progressive increase of 
that commerce which we all feel to 
lie at the very foundation of our 
national greatness, may be drawn 
from a comparison of the exports of 
our own native produce and of some 
of our staple articles of manufacture. 
We will take coai as our first illus- 
tration. Inthe year 1801 there were 
exported coastwise from the two 
= of Newcastle and Sunderland 
ess than 2,000,000 tons of that 
valuable fuel; in the year 1847 
the quantity fell very little short 
of 4,500,000 tons; so that in less 
than half a century the home con- 
sumption of coal from these two 
sources has greatly outstripped the 
growth of population. But the in- 
crease in our exports to foreign parts 
from the same ports has been still 
more remarkable ; for while in 1801 
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the quantity exported was less than 
150,000 tons, in 1847 it amounted tu 
very nearly 1,500,000 tons, being 
more than a tenfold increase. - Nor 
is the force of the comparison much 
impaired if we substitute for the year 
1801, which was a year of war, the 
year 1816, the first year of peace. 
The chief increase in our foreign 
coal trade has taken place since the 
peace. The money value of our ex- 
ports in coal and culm in each of 
the years 1848 and 1849 exceeded 
1,000,000/. sterling. 

We will take another article of 
prime necessity, and one requiring 
for its production comparatively 
little skill, as a test of the relative 
activity of our commerce now and 
at the beginning of the present 
century, namely salt. The ex- 
port of this valuable condiment in 
the year 1801 slightly exceeded 
7,500,000 bushels; in 1827 it fell 
even below that amount : but in the 
year 1848 we exported very nearly 
19,000,000 bushels. In this article, 
then, we have more than a twofold 
export to set against our standard of 
comparison—a less than twofold in- 
crease of population. 

If from coal and salt we pass to 
iron, we shall obtain results still more 
remarkable. It appears from esti- 
mates of the total quantity of iron 
produced in England and Wales at 
different periods, that while in 1750, 
by the use of charcoal, about 27,000 
tons of iron were made, in 1788, 
after coke had been partially substi- 
tuted for charcoal, about 68,000 
tons, and in 1806 ‘about 250,000 
tons, in 1849 the quantity amounted 
to about 2,000,000 tons. In 1848 
the export of iron and steel, wrought 
and unwrought, exceeded 626,000 
tons, valued at nearly 5,000,000/., 
exclusive of machinery and mill- 
work to the value of upwards of 
800,000/. Hence it appears that 
the present export of iron aione 
more than doubles the total quan- 
tity produced in the early part of 
the present century, and that the 
total production of iron has been, at 
least, quadrupled. 

It is in the rapid growth of our 
textile manufactures, however,— 
whether measured by the quantity 
exported or by the total quantity of 
the raw material consumed,—that we 
have the most extraordinary indica- 
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tion of the great and growing pro- 
sperity of the country. Mr. Porter, 
in a paper published in the last num- 
ber of the Statistical Society's Jour- 
nal, tells us that the quantity of cot- 
ton consumed in the year 1800 was 
somewhat above 56,000,000 Ibs., but 
that in 1849 it had reached the almost 
incredible amount of 775,500,000 Ibs. 
We have thus an increase in the 
short period of half a century of 
1284 per cent! Nor has this asto- 
nishing increase in the consumption 
of cotton taken place at the expense 
of other textile manufactures; for 
we find the same authority stating 
that, in the comparatively short in- 
terval from 183] to 1849, the import 
of foreign flax has advanced from 
936,000 cwt. to 1,800,000 cwt.—a 
nearly twofold increase; while the 
value of linen exported has risen 
from little more than 1,700,000 in 
1832, to upwards of 3,000,000 in 1849; 
and of linen yarn from about 90001. 
to about 738,000/.; a nearly twofold 
increase of the finished manufacture, 
a more than eightyfold increase of 
the half-finished means of foreign 
production. 

Even though the use of cotton has 
very largely superseded that of 
woollen, the export of woollen goods 
has suffered no diminution, if we 
omit from comparison the few years 
which immediately succeeded the 
restoration of peace with America ; 
for whereas in 1819 the export of 
woollen goods fell short of 6,000,000. 
sterling, the export in 1847 had nearly 
reached 7,000,000. Nor has the 
vast increase of the cotton manufac- 
ture taken place at the expense of 
that of silk; for the importation of 
silk, which at the beginning of the 
present century amounted to about 
1,000,000 lbs., now exceeds 5,500,000; 
while the declared value of silk goods 
exported has risen from 371,000J. in 
1820, to 978,000/. in 1847. 

It is rather from fear of wearying 
the reader with statistical details than 
from any want of material for the 
further illustration of the question 
we are now considering, that we ab- 
stain from entering into further proofs 
of the progressive increase which has 
taken place in the manufactures and 
commerce of the country during the 
period included in our review. The 
same consideration for the reader 
prevents us from entering into de- 
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tails respecting the sources from 
which we have drawn our facts and 
figures, or into explanations of the 
reasons which have induced or com- 
pelled us to prefer one year to an- 
other in the comparisons we have 
instituted. Suffice it to say, that we 
have not allowed ourselves to be in- 
fluenced in any degree by a desire to 
represent the state and progress of 
the nation in manufactures and com- 
merce in too favourable a light. In 
some instances, indeed, we have done 
our subject injustice, by taking as 
our term of comparison some other 
year than the year 1849; which, as 
the reader will probably recollect, 
presents the remarkable phenomenon 
of an increase in the declared value 
of our exports over the year imme- 
diately preceding it of 10,000,000/. 
sterling, and an increase to about 
half that amount over the year 1847, 
which, for convenience sake, we 
have more than once selected for 
comparison. 

The immense and rapidly increas- 
ing amount of raw material which 
the foregoing figures prove to be 
consumed by our manufactures, points 
not merely to a large external com- 
merce, busied in exchanging those 
things which we have in excess for 
others of which we stand in need, but 
to a still larger internal commerce in 
articles of the first necessity to our 
own population. Iron worked into 
tools and machines, cotton, linen, silk, 
and wool wrought into articles of 
clothing, are being exchanged in con- 
stantly increasing quantities for the 
corn and cattle of the agriculturist. 
Our exports, on the other hand, 
amounting, one year with another, to 
nearly 60,000,000/. of declared value, 
are replaced partly by the raw ma- 
terial of manufacture, partly by the 
corn, meat, fruit, oil, and spices, the 
tea, sugar, and coffee, which consti- 
tute the simple a and 
wholesome luxuries of the people. 

A glance at the table of imports, 
and especially at the quantities re- 
tained for home consumption, serves 
to place in a very striking light the 
benefits conferred upon the mass of 
our population by a flourishing ex- 
ternal commerce. We will specify 
a few of the articles so retained for 
consumption during the year 1848. 

Under the head of corn, meal, 
and flour, we retained for our own 
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use nearly two million ee of 
wheat, upwards of a million and a 
half quarters of Indian corn, and 
nearly a million and a half quarters 
of flour and meal. Oftea we retained 
nearly 49,000,000 Ibs ; of coffee, more 
than 37,000,000 Ibs ; of cocoa, nearly 
3,000,000 Ibs. Of sugar, we reserved 
more than 6,000,000 cwt. Of cur- 
rants we consumed 380,000 ewts.; 
and of other dried fruit a quarter 
of a million cewt: of butter, 286,000 
cwt.; of cheese, 425,000 cwt. Our 
list would be incomplete if we did not 
specify the small item of 88,000,000 
of eggs. 

From this enumeration we have 
been obliged to omit many articles, 
of which, in a more formal and sta- 
tistical treatise, we should have made 
honourable mention. But we have 
said enough to show, that it is not for 
the mere profit of the manufacturer 
and the shipowner, or even of the 
artisans employed in the production 
of articles of export, that England 
carries on her vast transactions in 
every quarter of the globe; but that 
our fellow-citizens of every class may 
enjoy, not only needful food and 
clothing, but many luxuries denied 
to rich men even in the past century. 

We must not omit to mention, as 
a test of the state and progress of the 
nation, the extent to which we have 
availed ourselves, at different periods, 
of the materials employed in the con- 
struction of houses and buildings. 
The consumption of bricks and tim- 
ber is justly held to form a measure 
of the prosperity of the country, 
inasmuch as it is one indication of 
the amount of money available for 
objects of 2 more durable kind than 
food and clothing. Now it appears 
that the number of bricks consumed 
in England and Scotland in the year 
1802 somewhat exceeded 700,000,000. 
In the year 1849, when the construc- 
tion of railroads had, to a great ex- 
tent, ceased, the consumption was con- 
siderably upwards of 1,400,000,000. 

The consumption of timber, again, 
which in 1801 amounted to only 
162,000 loads, in 1848 had reached 
864,000 Toads. 

It is, of course, impossible to as- 
certain to what extent iron, which 
for many years past has been more 
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and more largely used for building 
purposes, is being used in conjunction 
with bricks and timber; but the 
figures just adduced leave no doubt 
that the consumption of building ma- 
terials has much more than kept 
ace with the increase of population. 
Tt is also well known, that each suc- 
cessive census has shown a slight, 
though not important, increase of 
houses relatively to population. 

But if we would form a just con- 
ception of the wealth with which our 
vast manufacturing industry and 
flourishing commerce have endowed 
us; if we would gain some idea of 
the immense sums which yearly pass 
through the hands of our working 
classes, we must turn to that page of 
our blue-book which tells us of the 
consumption, chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, by working men, of the 
three superfluities, beer, spirits, and 
tobacco. Mr. Porter, in a work to 
which we have already had occasion 
to refer,* gives the following table, 
which we transfer without alteration 
to our columns :— 


British and Colonial Spirits £20,810,208 
Brandy . 3,281,250 
£24,091,458 
Beer of all kinds, exclusive ) 
of that brewed in private} 25,383,165 
families 
Tobacco and Snuff 7,588,607 
£57,0635,230 

This unprecedented expenditure, 
chiefly by the working classes (for it 
is exclusive of upwards of six million 
gallons of wine retained mainly for 
the use of the rich)—this expenditure 
on luxuries which, if not always per- 
nicious, are at least not necessary, is 
brought forward to prove the vast 
sums of money which, in a country 
like ours, pass every year through 
the hands of working men, attesting 
the prosperity much more, alas! than 
the wisdom or civilization of the 
people. 

It may assist the reader to form a 
just idea of the magnitude of this 
sum, if we remind him that it greatly 
exceeds the total net revenue of the 
nation, and is equal to the declared 
value of our exports even in flourish- 
ing years. We are sorely tempted 
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to enlarge upon this subject, and to 
quote some of Mr. Porter's severe 
but just observations on the moral 
inferences to be drawn from these 
remarkable figures; but we feel that 
we must not allow ourselves to be 
drawn away too far or too long from 
the subject which we have taken in 
hand. 

From the progress of the nation 
in manufactures and commerce, the 
transition is natural and easy to those 
undertakings by which in all ages 
commerce has been most effectually 
promoted : we mean the construction 
of roads, and the improvement of all 
the means and appliances of loco- 
motion. In this important point, the 
first half ofthe present century has 
an undeniable advantage over the 
last century; for though the con- 
struction of navigable canals dates as 
far back as the year 1755, when the 
Sankey-brook Canal was authorized 
by Act of Parliament, to be followed 
in 1759 by the Act authorizing the 
construction of the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Canal; nevertheless, out of 
2200 miles (the estimated length of 
the navigable canals in England), 
upwards of 500 miles have been dug 
since the year 1800. Again, though 
England, previous to the beginning 
of the present century, was not des- 
titute of good roads, still the grand 
improvement in read-making, which 
brought the turnpike-roads of Eng- 
land to a degree of perfection that 
almost makes us regret the intro- 
duction of railroads, is due to the 
late Mr. M‘Adam, a man of our own 
time, who first brought his* plans to 
bear about the year 1820. This grand 
improvement in road-making may be 
fairly set off against the introduction 
of navigable canals in the last cen- 
tury, so as to leave the railroad and 
the steamship as the peculiar honour 
of our own times. 

It is a curious fact in the history 
of railways, that the first Act obtained 
for the construction of a public rail- 
way for the conveyance of goods was 
passed in the first year of this cen- 
tury. Up to the year 1830 inclu- 
sive, no less than sixty-nine Acts of 
Parliament for the same purpose 
were obtained; but it was not till 
that year that the Liverpool and 
Manchester line, for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers, was opened. 
The history of railroads since that 
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period is too fresh in the recollection 
of the reader to justify minute 
details. Suffice it to say, that a ca- 
pital of between 200 and 300 mil- 
lions has been raised, an income of 
between 11 and 12 millions secured, 
more than 6000 miles of railway 
opened, upwards of 60,000,000 pas- 
sengers carried to and fro in one 
year, at a speed varying from twenty 
to fifty miles an hour, and a staff of 
more than 50,000 well-paid officials 
brought into existence. The history 
of railways has its painful reminis- 
cences, to which it is not our inten- 
tion to refer in this place. Taking 
them altogether, the railroads of 
England are works of which the men 
of this century may be justly proud. 

Steam navigation, also, is the work 
of our own times; for though Jo- 
nathan Hulls, more than a century 
ago, proposed the application of steam 
power to the propulsion of vessels, 
and though attempts were made to 
realise the idea in France, America, 
and Scotland, between the years 
1781 and 1790, it was not till 1806 
that Fulton succeeded in establish- 
ing steam navigation in America, 
nor till 1811 that the Comet first 
plied for passengers on the Clyde. 
The rapid progress which steam na- 
vigation has made since that date 
may be inferred from the single fact, 
that in the year 1848 we possessed 
1253 steam-vessels, of 168,078 tons 
burthen; of which number no less 
than 128, of 16,476 tons burthen, were 
built in the year in question. Our 
limits will not allow of our tracing 
the several leading points in the his- 
tory of this important improvement 
in navigation : we are content simply 
to bring to mind the fact, that this 
too is the work of our own days—one 
of the many triumphs of this busy, 
bustling, nineteenth century. 

While we are upon this subject of 
the improvements in the means of 
intercommunication which charac- 
terize the nineteenth century beyond 
the last, or indeed any former cen- 
tury, we must not omit to contrast 
the great engineering works of our 
own time with those of the century 
preceding us. While the eighteenth 
century could boast only of West- 
minster Bridge, completed in the 
year 1750, and Blackfriars’ Bridge, in 
the year 1770, we have built in the 
metropolis, in the first half of the 
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pun century, Waterloo Bridge, 
ndon Bridge, the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Iron Bridges, and the 
Hammersmith and Charing Cross 
Suspension Bridges. The London 
and West India Docks, the Break- 
water at Plymouth, the Thames 
Tunnel at Rotherhithe, the Menai 
Suspension Bridge, and the two Tu- 
bular Bridges, form more than equi- 
valents for the Eddystone Light- 
house and the Bridgewater Canal, 
the great engineering works of the 
past century. 

But perhaps we cannot better il- 
lustrate the superiority of our own 
times to the eighteenth century in 
this respect, than by recalling the 
fact, that in order to construct 
2200 miles of navigable canal, no 
less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury were required (for the first 
canal was opened in 1758, and the 
Caledonian Canal was completed in 
1834), while twenty years of our 
own more stirring and active, and we 
must in justice add, more peaceful 
times, our larger command of capi- 
tal, added to our greater mechanical 
skill, have enabled us to complete 
more than 6000 miles of railroad. 
When, moreover, it is considered 
how much more costly these modern 
works are, how much more compli- 
cated in their machinery, and how 
much more expensive in the staff re- 
quired for their management, we 
cannot but form a very satisfactory 
opinion of the pecuniary and scien- 
tific resources of our own time. In 
connexion with the subject of rail- 
roads, we must not fail to mention 
that other great invention, the Elec- 
tric Telegraph, which has converted 
into simple matter of fact the most 
improbable of poetic fictions, and 
outstripped the fantastic perform- 
ances of Prospero’s ‘tricksy spirit,’ 
binding nations together by invi- 
sible ties of sympathy, conveying 
the anxious inquiries of relatives, 
and the important instructions of 
men of business and of governments, 
with the rapidity of thought, and ar- 
resting the steps of the thief and 
murderer as by the paralyzing stroke 
of a magic wand. 

If the rapid increase of manufac- 
turing industry, the spread of com- 
merce, and the improvement of our 
means of internal and external inter- 
communication, have really enriched 
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us as they would seem to have done, 
we ought to find indications of in- 
creasing wealth in the rapid accumu- 
Jation of capital. Such indications, 
accordingly, are not wanting. Let 
us take only a few of them. The 
sums insured against fire, though 
partly indicating the growing, pru- 
dence of the community, form no 
uncertain measure of the increase of 
property requiring such protection. 
Now, in the first year of this cen- 
tury, the sum so insured in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom exceeded 252,000,000/., 
but in the year 1841 it had already 
nearly trebled itself, being upwards 
of 681,000,000. We regret that we 
have no means at hand of ascertain- 
ing the increase which has taken 
place, in the same period of time, 
in the sums insured upon life; but 
there can be no doubt that they also 
would exhibit a very considerable 
increase. The amounts invested in 
this manner for the insurance of 
property and life would indicate the 
growing prudence and accumulating 
wealth of the upper and middle 
classes, but not of the classes which 
form the bulk of the community. For- 
tunately, however, we are able to pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence upon this 
point also, in the shape of the returns 
from the savings’ banks. The first 
savings’ bank was established at Tot- 
tenham in 1804, by Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield, though proposals for the 
formation of a parochial saving club, 
on the principle of those now com- 
mon in our rural districts, had been 
circulated in 1799. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1817 that savings’ banks 
received legislative recognition and 
encouragement. The sums received 
in the year 1819 (they fell off half 
a million in 1820) amounted in round 
numbers to amillion and a half; in 
1848 the sum invested was about 
twenty-six millions and a quarter, 
exclusive of 600,000/. invested by 
charitable institutions, and more than 
three millions placed, by friendly 
societies, in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. This immense sum of 
twenty millions sterling stood in the 
names of more than one million de- 
positors, having on an average up- 
wards of twenty-five pounds a-piece. 
In confirmation of the deductions to 
be drawn from these figures, and in 
illustration of the great and rapid 
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accumulation of capital that has been 
going on, we may adduce the increase 
in the amount of personal. property 
which has been shown to have taken 
place in the interval from 1814 to 
1841. Atthe former period the amount 
was estimated at 1,200,000,000/., at 
the latter period at 2,000,000,000/. 
Again, it has been shown that the 
capital subject to legacy-duty in 
Great Britain, on the average of the 
forty-four years between 1797 and 
1841, was nearly 26,000,000/., while 
in the single year 1840 it was nearly 
40,500,000/. As the average for the 
whole period is evidently much higher 
than the amount for any single year 
at the beginning of the century, it is 
clear that a very great increase of 
property subject to the legacy-duty 
must have taken place in the first 
half of the present century. One 
more illustration of the same class, 
and we leaye this part of our subject. 
In the year 1798, the value of real 
property in Great Britain was esti- 
mated at 995,000,000/., while Sir 
Robert Peel, in bringing forward 
his proposal for an income-tax in 
1842, stated it at 1,820,000,000/. 
Taking these figures one with ano- 
ther, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the real and personal 
property, and the investments and 
savings of the wealthier and poorer 
classes, have very far outstripped 
the growth of population; in other 
words, that the people of England, 
taking one man with another, are 
richer than they were fifty years 
ago. The extraordinary diminution 
which has taken place during the 
same period in the price of some of 
the first articles of necessity, serves to 
prove that they are not only richer, 
in the sense of having more money 
and more capital at their command, 
but also in being able to purchase 
with the same amount of money 
a much larger quantity of all the 
eeenes, comforts, and luxuries of 
ife. 

If further proof were needed of 
the accumulation of capital which 
has been taking place during the 
last fifty years, it would be afforded 
by the snms which have been de- 
voted to charitable purposes. It is 
true that this test is open to the 
objection that the application of 
money to such purposes is some- 
thing more than an indication of 
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surplus capital seeking this best of 
all investments—that it is a measure 
also of the charitable and religious 
feelings of the community, and that 
a progressive increase in monies so 
applied might take place without an 
real increase of available capital, 
but as the natural result of stronger 
religious convictions, growing ten- 
derness of feeling, and more exact 
and profound knowledge of the 
amount of destitution, disease, and 
suffering prevailing among the great 
mass of the population. We admit 
the force of such objections as these, 
and shall accordingly leave to the 
reader the alternative of attributing 
the vast increase of charitable esta- 
blishments during the first half of 
the present century, either to the 
growth of capital, the spread of re- 
ligious and benevolent feelings, en- 
larged knowledge of the wants of 
the poor, or (what is more probable) 
the combined influence of all these 
causes. If the facts we are about to 
detail do not convince the reader 
that the country is growing rapidly 
richer, it will be some comfort to 
him to think that it is growing bet- 
ter. Perhaps it will be still more 
satisfactory to reflect, that as the 
nation has grown rich, it has not 
ceased to be kind, and that it has 
not allowed itself to forget whose 
steward the rich man is declared to 
be. 

We will first take a comprehen- 
sive view of this subject, by throw- 
ing together all the metropolitan 
charities of every kind established 
during the present century, and com- 
paring them with those set on foot 
during the whole of the eighteenth 
century. The number of charities 
founded during the past fifty years 
is 294; those established during the 
last century, 109; whence it ap- 
pears that in fifty years the separate 
works of charity of our contempo- 
raries have been nearly threefold 
those of our ancestors of the last 
century; and when it is considered 
that the founding of these new cha- 
rities has been coincident with a very 
liberal patronage of those already in 
existence, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the expenditure of chari- 
ties at the present time is much 
greater than at any former period. 
The summary from which we have 
taken these figures, does not pretend 
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to be complete ;* but it shows a grand 
total of 491 metropolitan charities, 
exclusive of the charities in the gift 
of the several City companies ; exclu- 
sive also of Chelsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals, of savings’ banks and loan 
societies, of parochial schools, and of 
Government grants. These 491 cha- 
rities have an income of 1,022,864/., 
exclusive of 741,869/. derived from 
funded property, land, or other per- 
manent securities. So that the an- 
nual subscriptions to metropolitan 
charities, contributed chiefly by in- 
habitants of the metropolis, amount 
to more than a million sterling, or 
about ten shillings a-head on every 
man, woman, and child, resident 
therein. ‘The annual additions in 
the shape of legacies is also known 
to be very considerable. 

It may not be uninteresting to 
observe, that while the two classes of 
general medical hospitals and asylums 
for orphans and other necessitous 
children have exhibited no increase 
of number during the present, as 
compared with the past century, and 
colleges, hospitals, and other asylums 
for the aged, have fallen off more 
than one-half, medical charities for 
special purposes and general dispen- 
saries have increased twofold; and 
that societies for the preservation of 
life and public morals, for reclaiming 
the fallen and staying the progress of 
crime, for the relief of destitution 
and distress, for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, for aiding the resources of the 
industrious, for providing pensions 
for the aged and incapacitated, for 
gratuitous instruction, religious and 
secular, and for Bible and missionary 

urposes, have very largely increased. 

t further affords an interesting indi- 
cation of the direction which public 
charity is now taking, that whereas in 
the last century there was but one 
society for the preservation of life and 
the protection of morals, there are 
now no less than twelve such societies ; 
that in the place of four societies for 
reclaiming the fallen and staying the 
progress of crime, there are now 
eighteen ; that in lieu of one society 
for aiding the resources of the in- 
dustrious, there are now fourteen ; 
and that provident and pension so- 
cieties have increased from sixteen to 
eighty-six. The fact is also too strik- 
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ing to be omitted, that the annual 
voluntary contributions to Bible and 
Missionary societies fall very little 
short of half a million, exclusive of a 
hundredand sixty thousand subscribed 
to other purposes, chiefly religious; 
and that in the fifty years, from 1800 
to 1849 inclusive, eleven millions of 
money have been expended by the 
several missionary societies. It will 
be seen, then, that considerably more 
than half the income derived by our 
charities from voluntary contribu- 
tions is devoted to purposes of a 
strictly religious character. 

Another illustration of the point 
we are now considering, namely, the 
accumulation of capital, may be de- 
rived from the history of learned 
socicties. Previous to the eighteenth 
century there was but one such so- 
ciety —the Royal Society — founded 
in 1660, and chartered in 1662. Du- 
ring the cighteenth century four new 
societies were established : the Society 
of Antiquaries, in 1707; the Society 
of Arts, in 1753 ; the Medical Society 
of London, in 1773 ; and the Linnean 
Society, in 1788. During the pre- 
sent century there have been added to 
this list no less than thirty societies, 
among which it will be sufficient to 
specify the Geological Society, the 
Zoological Society, the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the' Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, the Statistical Society, and the 
Archeological Associate and Insti- 
tute. The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, founded 
in the year 1835, is not included in 
the foregoing list: nor the Royal, 
London, and Russell Institutions, of 
which the first was set on foot in 1800. 
The only provincial society founded 
in the last century was the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester; whereas no less than twenty- 
five provincial societies of impor- 
tance have been established during 
the present century. 

Scotland appears to have taken the 
lead in the establishment of literary 
and scientific societies; for we find 
that during the eighteenth century it 
possessed no less than six metropolitan 
and one provincial society, to which 
have been added during the present 
century six metropolitan and eight 
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rovincial societies. In Ireland the 

yal Irish Academy alone existed 
in the eighteenth century: sixteen 
leading societies are of more recent 
foundation. We must not omit to 
mention, as strictly belonging to 
learned societies, the large number 
of twenty-two printing societies, of 
which the Camden, Parker, Shake- 
speare, Sydenham, Ray, and Caven- 
dish, are among the most important.* 

The increase of scientific societies, 
taken merely as an indication of the 
accumulation of capital, leaving an 
available surplus for annual sub- 
scriptions to such purposes, is open 
to the same objection as the increase 
of charitable societies. It is not 
merely the possession of surplus 
funds by the educated classes, but 
probably also a growing taste for 
scientific and literary pursuits, which 
prompt men to associate in this 
manner. On either supposition, 
however, or on the theory that both 
causes have contributed to the result, 
the rapid growth and generally 
flourishing state of these societies 
may be regarded as a very satisfactory 
proof of national progress. 

If the period we have been passing 
in review, have really been charac- 
terized by this commercial activity, 
this growth of manufactures, and 
this accumulation of wealth; if. we 
have been justified in pointing to the 
liberal support of charitable insti- 
tutions, and the no less liberal pa- 
tronage of scientific societies, as evi- 
dences, not merely of certain peculiar 
tendencies of the public mind, but 
also of surplus capital seeking in- 
vestment, we ought to find a material 
manifestation and embodiment of 
these tendencies in that unerring 
index to the true state of a nation, 
the metropolis of the empire. To 
that, as to a centre, the enterprise, 
the skill, the talent, and the taste of 
the people, are irresistibly attracted. 
In it their effects and workings are 
alldisplayed. Its docks are crowded 
with shipping, its thoroughfares ob- 
structed by traffic, its buildings dis- 
play on every side the energies and 
the impulses that are at work within 
it. The nation, conscious of its 
greatness, seeks to embody that con- 
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sciousness in structures, vast in di- 
mension and costly in ornament. 
The Legislature must have its Palace 
of Westminster, and will not suffer 
its instinct to be thwarted by an 
empty exchequer, or the protests of 
financial reformers. Its hero- wor- 
ship breaks forth on every side into 
columns and statues—the en not 
always of the worthiest, the statues 
not always of the best—its yearning 
afte reducation takes a material form 
in such institutions as King’s College, 
University College, and the City 
of London School; the strength of 
the popular element displays itself 
in the British Museum, the Museum 
of Economic Geology, in palaces and 
royal gardens thrown open to the 
public, and in royal parks laid out 
for the exercise and recreation of the 
people; the commercial tendencies 
and business habits of the nation, 
assuming more ang more the form 
of association for purposes of profit, 
betray its ambitious nature and 
conscious self-importance by such 
buildings as the Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, the Corn and 
Coal Exchanges, the joint-stock and 
private banking - houses, and the 
assurance oflices; and retail trade, 
infected with the same spirit of dis- 
play, lines our thoroughfares with 
plate-glass and or-molu. The higher 
and middle classes, meanwhile, scorn 
ing the privacy of isolated dwellings, 
rear whole streets of palaces to show 
that with them, too, the spirit of 
association is at work. Science, hows 
ever, with characteristic modesty, 
continues to make little outward 
display ; but charity, infected, alas! 
with something of the ostentation 
which is the besetting sin of mer- 
cantile communities, addresses her- 
self to the senses in forms somewhat 
too ornate to be consistent with 
her character, and too lavish of 
expense to be in keeping with her 
objects. Above all, the growing 
Church feeling, which, in modera- 
tion, contents itself with propriety of 
external form and internal decora- 
tion, when carried to excess becomes 
lavish in external ornament, and 
competes with Rome herself in the 
gorgeousness of its ecclesiastical up- 


* The foregoing facts, with some corrections and additions, are taken from a work 
by the Rev. A. Hume, entitled, The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
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holstery. On the other hand, as if 
to show the strength and univer- 
sality of this feeling, even the grim 
Dissenter abandons his four bare 
walls, and revels in all the luxu- 
riance of Gothic. The prison, too, 
as if to typify that morbid sympathy 
with the criminal which is one of the 
besetting sins of our age, exchanges 
its massive walls and gloomy portals 
for a more gay and smiling exterior ; 
while the union workhouse shadows 
forth, by meretricious ornament, the 
mens Fam and glaring contradic- 
tion of the arguments by which our 
degrading and Senouiiichng Poor- 
law is supported and defended. 
With far more propriety, the modern 
lunatic asylum displays, in its vast 
extent, its pleasing exterior, and its 
attractive pleasure - grounds, con- 
trasting so favourably with the pri- 
son-like appearance of its prede- 
cessors, the wide prevalence of that 
distressing malady of the mind, and 
the happy change which has come 
over the spirit of our philosophy, and 
the wise reform introduced into 
our methods of treatment. Nor 
will any one who knows how to 
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change which is coming over the 
spirit of our philanthropy grudge the 
model lodging-houses and the baths 
and washhouses such ornament as 
their promoters shall deem consistent 
with the unpretending nature of 
their claims. 

That wealth has been accumu- 
lating, during the last fifty years, 
faster than population has increased ; 
that it has sought investments, 
not merely in undertakings pro- 
mising profit, but also, to a very 
creditable extent, in works of science 
or humanity bringing their own 
peculiar reward; that it has dis- 
played itself somewhat ostentatiously, 
and not always under the guidance 
of good taste, or a just perception of 
the fitness of things, in the substantial 
form of metropolitan improvement, 
we hold to be a fair inference from 
the facts and figures which we have 
adduced. Nor are these evidences 
of increasing wealth, accompanied by 
proportionate outlay on works of 
utility and charity, confined to the 
metropolis. The country also exhibits 
at least a satisfactory advance in true 
civilization. The capital raised for 
the construction of railroads has been 
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expended, not, as some will have it, 
in defacing the rural landscape, but 
in superadding the attraction of 
architectural forms, rarely unpleasing, 
often singularly beautiful, and in 
conferring upon every considerable 
city the ornament of at least one 
handsome pile of buildings. In 
almost every seaport, docks have 
been built or enlarged, the coast is 
being studded with harbours, new 
towns have come into existence, and 
public buildings rivalling the best 
structures of the metropolis in extent 
and magnificence have been erected 
in our busy seats of manufacture and 
commerce. Inthe smaller provincial 
towns literary institutions and me- 
chanics’ institutes, museumsand libra- 
ries, schools and churches, are being 
called into existence to vindicate the 
claim of the country to share with 
the capital in charitable impulses, 
and in zeal for education and the 
spread of religion. Even remote 
rural villages have been made to 
feel the workings of the strong spirit 
of the times ; and cottages fit for the 
dwellings of civilized men are seen 
standing side by side with churches 
restored or newly built, in which 
consideration for the accommodation 
of the poor seems to vie with zeal for 
the honour of God’s house. 
A man must be blind indeed who 
cannot see on every side of him 
roofs that this nation, during the 
ast fifty years, has been both accu- 
mulating capital and expending it 
upon purposes of lasting utility. 
At the same time we flatter our- 
selves that we detect many signs of 
improvement in the tastes and habits 
of men of wealth and station—a check 
seems to have been given to the 
lavish profusion of Indian nabobs 
and wealthy » and even 
riches earned in trade are now ex- 
pended with far better taste, and 
directed by a much sounder feeling, 
than at any former period of our 
history. ‘There seems to be less than 
there was before of vulgar riot and 
profusion ; the habits of the higher 
orders have undoubtedly improved ; 
and if we may believe the testimony 
of those who know most of the arti- 
zans in our large towns, and of the 
labourers in our rural districts, the 
reat mass of the population is mak- 
ing slow but sure advances towards 
that civilization of which even the 
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humblest and poorest are susceptible. 
Among the influences at work for 
their refinement and elevation, we 
are bound to acknowledge the labours 
of the clergy, more than ever alive 
to the responsibilities they have taken 
upon themselves, and the exertions 
of those who, whether as advocates 
of sanitary reforms or of provident 
institutions and habits, are working 
with the Church towards the accom- 
plishment of the same great purposes. 
Much -has been said and written 
about Mammon-worship, the haste 
to grow rich, and the reckless spirit 
of competition which are said to cha- 
racterize the times in which we live. 
Far be it from us to offer incense to 
that greedy god, to extenuate the 
dangers and temptations which riches 
bring with them, or to palliate the 
evils of a heartless and dishonest 
competition. But while we would 
not shut our eyes to the evils which 
lie on one side, we should be wilfully 
blind not to recognize the counter- 
vailing advantages which present 
themselves on the other. The gold 
which, as if in bitter irony, the Is- 
raelites of old cast into the form of a 
calf to worship, becomes an instru- 
ment of mercy when put to its legi- 
timate uses—when wisely spent in 
stimulating and rewarding honest 
labour, increasing the comforts and 
rational enjoyments of the people, 
promoting the great cause of educa- 
tion, and, above all, instructing the 
r in what concerns their best and 
ighest interests. 

at spirit of competition, too, 
which some men amongst us de- 
nounce as the aceursed cause of the 
squalid misery of so large a fraction 
of the whole working population, 
and for which they would substitute 
an almost untried principle of as- 
sociation, which, if successful, would 
ere long restore competition in a 
new and equally objectionable form 
—even this competition, so depre- 
cated and so feared, is in itself, 
when kept within the limits of 
honesty, the means of conferring the 
inestimable blessing of cheapness. 
We say deliberately the blessing of 
cheapness, for cheapness, honestly 
brought about (by which we mean 
& genuine article at a low price, for 
a article is dear at any price), 
lies at the root of all civilization. 
For the great mass of the population 
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of all countries and all times, the 
first necessity is food; and unless 
food be cheap relatively to the value 
of labour, there is no surplus fund 
for clothing; unless clothing be 
cheap, no surplus for shelter; unless 
houses be cheap (cheap again in the 
sense of being good at a low price), no 
surplus for books, or for the education 
of children, or for provision against 
sickness, want of employment, and 
old age. Owing to the operation of 
that principle of competition which 
is now so loudly denounced, the 
labouring population have long been 
in the possession of cheap clothing ; 
and for a short period, thanks to the 
combined effects of at least one good 
harvest and of free trade in corn, food 
too can be obtained on moderate 
terms. Some steps have also been 
taken to add to cheap food and cheap 
clothing that other grand requisite; 
cheap shelter ; and we trust that as 
soon as the state of the revenue 
will permit, the repeal of the win- 
dow duties and of the timber tax, 
together with a cheap supply of pure 
water to our towns, will complete 
the good work of which the repeal 
of the excise on glass and on bricks 
formed so auspicious a commence- 
ment. When the price of food, 
clothing, and shelter, shall have been 
sabueel the repeal of the excise on 
soap and paper may be expected soon 
to follow. All that remains after that, 
as being of secondary importance, may 
be left to the operation of the natu- 
ral law of supply and demand. 
Happily the time, if not already 
gone by, is rapidly passing, when 
the doctrine of cheapness and the 
practice of senate were scorned as 
vulgar things. ‘The doctrine and 
the practice are gaining acceptance 
where lavish expenditure was once 
the order of the day, and the thought 
of economy associated with the idea 
of meanness. Now, on the other 
hand, debt is going out of fashion, 
and beginning to be condemned, not 
merely as inconvenient, but also as 
dishonest and cruel. The rich man 
who contracts obligations he cannot 
fulfil is classed with the poor man 
who makes no provision for the ca- 
sualties of the future, with the yeo- 
man who farms with insufficient 
capital, and the tradesman who em- 
barks in unprincipled speculations, 
or openly courts bankruptcy by 
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selling goods at less than their cost 
price. 

There are indications, too, full of 
promise for the future, that idleness, 
whether in the higher or lower classes, 
will not be much longer tolerated—- 
that it will expose the rich man to 
contempt, and the poor man to pun- 
ishment ; and that honest labour will 
be more than ever secure of its just 
reward. ‘The ruinous doctrines and 
practices which have brought so large 
a proportion of our population into a 
state of abject dependence have fallen 
into discredit and disuse; the habit 
of indiscriminate almsgiving is be- 
ginning to be held in as little respect 
as drunkenness, or debauchery, or 
any other form of weak and sinful 
self-indulgence ; and the laws against 
which Bishop Burnet, and Malthus, 
and Chalmers so earnestly protested, 
and which Sir George Sinclair, Dr. 
Begg, and other philanthropic ob- 
servers of the operation of the Poor- 
law in Scotland, have united in con- 
demning, are fast falling into disre- 
pute. On the other hand, the dignity 
of labour was never more heartily 
recognised, or its claims more warmly 
responded to. 

But we have not allowed the con- 
templation of the progress which 
England has made during the last 
fifty years to efface the memory of 
all that has been lately written about 
Lanour AND THE Poor. The hard- 
ships attendant on the slop system, 
the abuse of the public-house as a 
place of payment for wages, and the 
difficulty of obtaining, for any sum 
which a poor man can command, a 
decent and wholesome dwelling, are 
present to our minds in all their 
horror, bringing with them in their 
train thoughts of the misery of the 
rural districts, and of the hard lot 
of the farm-labourer, unhoused by 
the Law of Settlement, andalternately 
tempted, betrayed, and punished by 
the Poor-law. On the other hand, 
we do not allow ourselves to forget 
that it is not the evils themselves, but 
the knowledge of them, that is new. 
The tyranny of capital over labour 
has assumed, perhaps, a new form, but 
it was always more or less at work 
amongst us. We have the advantage 
over the men of the last century of 
being more conscious of our faults, 
and of the miseries which they cre- 
ate; and we differ in the same way, 
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and probably to the same extent, 
from our neighbours on the Conti- 
nent. Happily for us, this knowledge 
of ourselves has not been suffered to 
take the useless form of morbid self- 
consciousness : we have neither lapsed 
into indifference, nor indulged our- 
selves in the wretched luxury of idle 
comparisons between our own days 
and the imaginary happiness of those 
medizeval times in which the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster places 
his apocryphal paradises, perversely 
forgetful of famines, and pestilences, 
and baronial violence, and the almost 
universal mendicancy which the mo- 
ney extracted on false pretences from 
the pockets of the rich, and squan- 
dered in luxury, or charity falsely 
so called, had brought about. We 
have made a better use of our know- 
ledge, and have shown a determina- 
tion to apply practical remedies to 
such evils as do not take their rise 
in causes altogether beyond our con- 
trol. This lesson, however, we have 
yet to learn, and still more to teach, 
that the fate ofall men is much more 
in their own hands than in the will 
of others; that in nine cases out of 
ten our own bad habits create bad 
systems, and give bad men power to 
injure us. But for the existence of 
a mass of abject poverty, brought on 
by the reckless waste of means, the 
wilful loss of opportunities, the brutal 
indulgence in habits of intoxication, 
and a spirit of utter insubordination, 
the slop system would have been 
strangled in its birth for want of 
hands to work it: but for the compe- 
tition of married women, forced to a 
dependence on their. needle by the 
drunkenness of their husbands, the 
wages of the unmarried women would 
not be brought so near the starvation 
point: and but for habits of intem- 
perance previously formed, the coal- 
whippers would have escaped the 
tyranny of the public-house. 

But it is always more pleasant to 
blame our circumstances than our- 
selves; always much easier to call 
upon Government for assistance than 
to put our own shoulders to the 
wheel; always more attractive to 
make some new experiment in social- 
ism, Christian or unchristian, than to 
set about that which would make 
competition harmless and tyranny 
well-nigh impossible —the formation 
of habits of self-denial, and the crea- 
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tion, though at the cost of present self- 
denial, of a fund by which to provide 
against the necessities of the future. 
Such doctrines as these, never very 
flattering to idleness or self-conceit, 
and at no time less likely to be ac- 
ceptable than at the present moment, 
are the doctrines, nevertheless, which 
we have endeavoured, on several re- 
cent occasions, to set forth. In the 
belief that much of the misery which 
we all bewail is due more to indivi- 
dual misconduct than to systematic 
attempts at oppression—due partly 
to the mistaken kindness of the rich, 
partly to the depraved habits of the 
poor —we were the first to raise our 
voices against the sin of indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving and the crime of 
begging, and we have stood almost 
alone in our opposition to a poor-law, 
and yet we have not formatly en- 
rolled ourselves amongst the political 
economists, nor given in our adhe- 
sion to the doctrines of free trade. 
The time, however, seems to us to 
have arrived when every honest man, 
and every honest organ of public opi- 
nion, should make its confession of 
faith. Accordingly we now announce 
our own acceptance of the bold mea- 
sure of the late Sir Robert Peel as a 
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Sait accompli, and devote ourselves to 
the advocacy of such reforms as that 
new system shall seem to have ren- 
dered necessary. The repeal of theso- 
called protection to British industry 
ought, we are convineed, to be fol- 
lowed by the destruction of the far 
more pernicious protection to British 
idleness. In the meantime we shall 
persevere in our advocacy of those 
truly humane measures by which all 
men may be rendered dependent on 
their own proper resources, instead 
of being cheated into an illusory re- 
liance on the protection or the charity 
of the State. The duty of the State 
1s to promote the greatest good of the 
greatest number; the duty of the 
individual to help his neighbour in 
cases of well-ascertained emergency ; 
the duty of all men to promote the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, not as an object 
of worship, but as a minister of good, 
avoiding equally the two extremes of 
despising riches, and of placing their 
trust in them. 

Such being our views, we can- 
not but congratulate the nation 
on the increase that has taken place 
in its manufactures, its commerce, 
and its wealth, during the First 
HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


()# ! sing no song of a joyous mood 
While the sorrows of life abide ; 

The birds that sing in their gay greenwood 
Are mute in the Winter tide. 

While people are poor and cold is sharp, 
And the beggar has no relief, 

With a laughing brow and a mirthful harp 
We will not mock their grief. 


With a laughing brow, &c. 


Ye landlords rich! lay it well to heart, 
There is peril for all at hand, 

For the peasant has got too mean a part 
Of wealth in his native land. 

With a scornful eye and a heedless mien, 
And a mantle of furs so thick, 

How little ye dream of the fearful scene 
When the labourer’s wife is sick. 


How little ye dream, &c. 


Shall we feast high while their children cry, 
In their rags and cold abode, 
And vainly seek for the reason why 
They bear so hard a load ? 
When Spring comes back and the flowers are gay, 
We'll sing to the budding leaf, 
But a joyous song in a winter's day 
Will only mock their grief. 
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But a joyous song, &c. A.C. 8. 
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PHANTOMS AND REALITIES. 
An Autobiography. 


PART THE FIRST — MORNING. 


:. 


= sapling, green and tender, 
yields readily to wind and sun 
and the hand of the trainer; the 
grown tree resists the storm, and 'tis 
well with it if it be not torn up by 
the roots; the aged trunk, dried to 
the core, spreads out its branches and 
perishes. ‘This is human life. 

At first, all wonder and curiosity, 
we are moulded by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, which often affect our 
after lives, as colours laid at the root 
of bulbous plants are said to transmit 
their tints to the blossom; next 
comes the age of knowledge, when 
reason struggles with passion, and is 
not always the victor; lastly, the 
decay, when passion is extinct, and 
we live on a little longer on our me- 
mories, and then drop into dust. 

When I formed the resolution to 
set down the events that have agi- 
tated my life, and marked it out 
with a strange difference from the 
lives of other men, I did not see the 
difficulties that beset my confession 
on the very threshold. They grew 
upon me by degrees. The more I 
reflected on it, the more reluctance I 
felt at the thought of writing about 
things which no man would believe. 
Looking back upon them from the 
verge of the grave, which cannot 
now be long untenanted, they seem, 
evento me, more like fantastic dreams 
or wild allegories than real occur- 
rences. How then can I expect 
others to accept as true a narration 
which contradicts their experience 
and convictions, and which I cannot 
elucidate myself? Ican explain no- 
thing; I can only relate what has 
happened to me, careful not to de- 
viate a hair’s breadth into exaggera- 
tion. It would be little to the pur- 
pose to say that truth is stranger 
than fiction, an axiom which every- 
body admits as a loose generality, 
but which nobody will consent to 
apply in the instances by which it is 
illustrated. I can attest, out of my 
own knowledge, that truth often pre- 
sents inexplicable phenomena, and is 
sometimesirreconcileablewiththelaws 
of nature. But who will credit me, I 
said, when I narrate such things ? 


Again and again I approached the 
subject, and as often recoiled from 
the execution of my design. It was 
only by repeated efforts that I sum- 
moned up sufficient moral courage 
to overcome the fear and shame that 
overwhelmed me, from the appre- 
hension that I should be regarded as 
one who had been himself’ deceived, 
or who was practising a deception on 
others. A patient examination of the 
motives upon which my resolution 
was founded, determined me, how- 
ever, to brave all such risks, in 
the assurance that they who, ex- 
ercising their literal judgment, as 
they have a right to do, might see 
reason for doubting my veracity, 
could not fail, upon the whole, to 
draw a practical moral from my re- 
velations. For the rest, I must 
appease my own scruples by declar- 
ing that I have herein written nothing 
that is not strictly true, and related 
exactly as it occurred. 


Il. 


My earliest recollections of my 
father do not extend to his form or 
lineaments. I remember nothing of 
him except his voice, the tone of 
which lingers as distinctly in my ear 
to this hour as if I had heard it 
yesterday. It was low and tremu- 
lous, and seemed to have a thrill in it 
of suffering, or anger, I know not 
which. The only parent I knew was 
my mother, with whom I lived in a 
solitude that I cannot contemplate 
at this distance of time without shud- 
dering. 

Our house was situated on a lonely 
moor in the north of England, close 
upon the bleak border—a dismal 
neighbourhood, savage, cold, and 
desolate. It was built so far back as 
the reign of Richard II., and with its 
flanking walls, crumbling on all sides 
into ruin, and its paved court-yards, 
covered a considerable area. Most 
of the apartments were large and 
gloomy, and hung with arras of 
so great an age, that the colours 
had grown dim, and the thread in 
many places appeared to be dropping 
into powder. Long corridors and 
smaller rooms ran round the quad- 
rangle ; and as the uses for which 
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this huge pile was designed by its 
founders had long since passed away 
with the bands of retainers and extra- 
vagant pomp that distinguished the 
days of feudal hospitality and royal 
progresses, only a small part of it 
was kept up in an_ inhabitable 
condition by my mother. Unfortu- 
nately for my after life, the part so 
preserved lay in the very centre of 
the mansion, approachable only by 
dark passages, utterly obscure at 
night, and barely lighted in the 
day-time by narrow latticed win- 
dows, such as we see indented in 
the thick walls of old cloisters. To 
reach the inhabited rooms it was 
necessary to make many windings, 
to twine up a short spiral stair that 
led from the outer court, and to 
traverse two sides of the quadrangle. 

This was always a fearful thing 
to me, which use by no means 
deprived of its terrors. ‘There were 
many legends whispered from one to 
another in the winter nights of re- 
volting crimes which had taken place 
there in former times, and which 
rose re-embodied before me as I 
cowered past the spots where they 
were said to have been enacted. The 
aspect of the dreary building, within 
and without, by day and night, 
made it all real. If the moon shone 
brightly into the passages, strange 
shadows were discernible flitting 
across the floor or creeping up the 
walls ; and as I involuntarily glanced 
through shattered doors and inner 
easements, remnants of armour 
hanging about, and fragments of 
tapestry fluttering against the win- 
dows, and other relics of a ‘ sheeted 
ancestry, would seem to glide out of 
the darkness, and fill the open 
spaces with forms swaying and un- 
dulating before my eyes. I remem- 
ber how my limbs used to totter 
under me as I tried not to see these 
sights, and crept on, stifling the fear 
that was distilling drops of agony 
over my body by the greater fear of 
uttering a cry, lest the slightest 
noise might bring worse horrors 
round me. I am speaking of my 
childhood—and children will under- 
stand me. 

Let no man scoff at these terrors. 
The wisest and bravest have quailed 
under them. Scepticism may laugh, 
but it would be more profitably em- 
ployed in endeavouring to solve the 
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problems which concern the con- 
nexion betwen the material and the 
spiritual universe. Why is it that 
adults, as well as children, are im- 
pressed with a certain uneasiness in 
the dark? Nota fear of ghosts, or 
robbers, or accidents, or of anything 
upon which the mind can reason, or 
of which the senses are cognizant ; 
but a vague consciousness of invi- 
sible influences. In the daylight we 
have no such sensations; they be- 
long exclusively to silence and dark- 
ness. 

As a child, I grew up in the awe 
of these influences, fostered by lone- 
liness and the moody companionship 
of a wayward woman, who held 
little intercourse with the outer 
world, and shut herself up in dreams 
and superstitions. An incident which 
occurred at this period helped to 
give a supernatural turn to many 
circumstances that were, no doubt, 
capable of a simple solution. 

Towards the extremity of a court 
to the south of the old pile, there 
was a chasm in the ground, partly 
filled up with loose stones and bram- 
bles. The whole place was overrun 
with grass and weeds, and the walls 
and outbuildings that surrounded it 
were in ruins. I had heard that this 
spot, which gaped so grimly through 
the tall lank bushes and accumulated 
rubbish, was formerly the entrance 
to a series of subterranean galleries, 
that had been excavated below the 
foundations for the purpose of con- 
cealing troops, or stowing away pri- 
soners, in times of trouble; and that 
they had been used in that way 
during the Civil War, when the man- 
sion stood out a long siege against 
some of Fairfax’s generals. An irre- 
sistible curiosity to explore these 
galleries seized upon me. I was fas- 
cinated by the very fear with which 
the stories related about them had 
inspired me. I never could pass 
that yawning chasm, which, now 
nearly choked up, was hardly wide 
enough to admit of the descent of a 
grown person, without longing to 
plunge into its depths. I often lin- 
gered there in the twilight, when 
the shadows were falling about, en- 
hancing the terror and the tempt- 
ation; and one evening in the au- 
tumn I took courage, and, clearing 
away the brambles with trembling 
hands, I forced myself down, bring- 
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ing with me a torrent of stones and 
earth. 

Finding my feet at the bottom, 
and rubbing my eyes, I tried to 
grope my way onwards. At first 
there was a dim light at a great 
distance above me, in a slanting 
direction, but in an instant after- 
wards I was in total darkness. My 
first impulse was to laugh at the 
exploit f had achieved; but as I 
pattered along, plashing sometimes 
in pools of water, and sometimes 
knocking my head against the rough 
stones that jutted out on each side, 
my mirth deserted me. When I 
became accustomed to the darkness, 
I fancied I could discern shapeless 
figures rising up and vanishing in 
the gloom—the walls seemed to move 
out of their places, and heave to and 
fro like wrecks in a storm—then they 
they would open, and collapse, and 
disappear: all was in motion, black 
and tumultuous, and a surging 
sound, as of winds and waters lash- 
ing and wailing in a confined space, 
moaned Senile in my ears. Even 
when I closed my eyes, and pressed 
my fingers upon them to shut out 
these sights, they were still before 
me. This was, of course, the work 
of mere fright; but what followed 
cannot be so easily accounted for. 

While I stood hesitating how I 
should proceed, for I had lost my 
track, and knew not whether I 
ought to go backwards or forwards, 
I heard a distinct rushing sound, 
quite close to me. It swept past, 
and all was silent again. It was like 
a rush of silk or satin, or some fabric 
that, suddenly crushed, gives out a 
crackling noise. All the blood in 
my body gathered into my head ; 
my eyes emitted fire, as if they had 
been struck by a cord. A stifling 
sensation bubbled up to my throat, 
and I involuntarily uttered a cry, 
which was echoed from a hundred 
recesses, and continued at intervals, 
reverberating like a succession of 
shots in the distance. I panted 
with horror as I grasped the 
wall and listened. My fear was too 
a to suffer me to cry out for 

elp. The apprehension of again 
invoking those dreadful echoes ap- 
palled me; I hardly breathed, and 
stood still to listen, I know not how 
long. A death-like silence pervaded 
the darkness. The soughing of the 
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winds had ceased, or I fancied so, the 
stillness was so heavy. It may be 
that my faculties were intent upon 
that palpable sound I had heard, and 
could distinguish nothing else. 

At last I began to move, treading 
softly, and stopping at intervals to 
watch and listen. I had scarcely 
proceeded in this way a dozen paces, 
when I felt, as plainly as if I saw 
the object in the broad glare of the 
sun, a quick motion at my side in a 
nook or crevice of the wall. It was 
like the effort of a person to shrink 
down and escape from me. In an 
excess of fright and desperation I 
clutched at it with my hands and 
caught it—I say caught it, for a 
substance resembling a thick sil< 
filled the palms of both my hands. 
I held it with the grasp of one who 
was struggling for life, and tried to 
speak, but my tongue was dry, and 
I could not articulate a word: and 
while I held it, I was conscious that 
the object was moving away—it 
moved away, and still 1 thought I 
held it. I had not the power to 
loosen my fingers, which I had a 
strong impulse to do—and then the 
silk glided out of them, although 
they were coiled in it—and the next 
moment a grasp of muscles, cold and 
sharp, was on my neck, and pressed 
into my flesh. I was distraught with 
terror, and my. senses forsook me. 

When I recovered, I found myself 
lying on a couch in the great room, 
ry mother sitting at a distance, and 
an ancient female servant watching 
over me. 

This woman was the oldest domes- 
tic in the house. She had lived all 
her life in the family, and had seen 
two generations into the grave. It 
was from her lips I had learned most 
of the traditions that filled my head 
with such alarm and curiosity ; it 
was from her I had acquired a know- 
ledge of those subterranean passages 
in which I had encountered this sin- 
gular adventure; and as soon as my 
mother left the room I related the 
whole story to her. She heard it to 
the end with a dark expression of 
anger on her face, which I interpreted 
into a reproof of my wilfulness and 
folly in venturing into such places; 
and then she questioned me severely 
as to what I heard and saw, and what 
I thought it could have been. Find- 
ing that I could give her no satisfac- 
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tory answers to these questions, she 
enjoined me to hold my tongue about 
it, and above all things not to speak 
of it to my mother. She rated me 
soundly for saying that I firmly be- 
lieved I had caught something like a 
woman's dress in my hands; and she 
made me feel her old stuff gown, that 
I might assure myself it was no such 
texture as that. ‘How could I be so 
silly as to suppose that a woman, or 
even a man, would hide in vaults and 
passages that had not been opened 
for hundreds of years? What could 
I imagine they were doing there? It 
was more likely that rats, and toads, 
and bats were to be found there than 
human beings. And a great deal 
more to the like effect, as if she 
wanted to impress upon me that it 
was altogether the fancy of a distem- 
pered brain, and no reality. 

Yet, in spite of everything she 
said, my conviction remained unal- 
tered. I could not be deceived ina 
fact so clearly attested by my own 
sensations. But the mystery was 
never cleared up; and I brooded over 
it in secret so perversely, that it exer- 
cised a blighting influence for a long 
time upon my imagination. 

Many years afterwards a suspicion 
crossed my mind, that this woman 
knew more about the matter than 
she cared to acknowledge. It was 
she who carried me into the house, 
having discovered me, as she stated, 
lying insensible in the court-yard ; 
but I had no recollection of having 
found my way out into the air—a 
circumstance which at the time did 
not present itself to me in the light 
in which I am disposed to regard it 
now. Nor should I, perhaps, have 
been led to suspect her of duplicity, 
had she not acted with ingratitude at 
atime when sorrow and misfortune 
had fallen upon the house that had 
nurtured her from infancy. 


Iil. 


My mother had no companion. 
Even the servants lived apart, and 
ones their allotted offices at 
ours when she was not present; so 
that our table was laid and our wants 
supplied, for the most part, by un- 
seen hands. Such was my mother’s 
way of life. Solitude and early griefs 
had fallen heavily upon her spirits, 
and fretted her temper. She rarely 
exchanged words with the servants, 
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and never except upon unavoidable 
occasions. A spoken language was 
almost interdicted amongst us, and in 
its place the language of books was 
substituted. We dwelt in a world of 
our own, in which the unreal was 
invested with a living interest. Con- 
versation wearied her; she had no 
sympathy with the actual life around 
her, and had long closed her heart 
against it. But the charm of books 
was ever fresh and inexhaustible. 
She possessed in a higher degree than 
any person I ever knew the power of 
realizing their contents. Portraits 
stepped out of them, and became as 
familiar to her as if they moved about 
her bodily in the flesh. This daily 
intercourse with the creations of the 
brain fed her morbid desire for se- 
clusion, and was cultivated with an 
earnestness that proved fatal at last. 

Her taste lay entirely in one di- 
rection; the marvellous and extra- 
vagant alone interested her. She 
prohibited all works that treated of 
real life, and sought for the excite- 
ment she loved in the region of won- 
der and romance. Her library (a 
room of which I will speak more par- 
ticularly presently) was filled with 
histories of sorcery and enchantment 
—of miraculous escapes and perils— 
providential interpositions — dreams, 
omens, and spectral appearances — 
astrology and witchcraft—church- 
yard legends, and the superstitions 
which ascribe a mysterious power to 
spells, charms, and incantations—tra- 
ditions of giants and monsters—feats 
of the gemi and evil spirits, and nar- 
ratives that embraced the whole round 
of that curious lore which relates to 
the alchemists and diviners. 

These books were the delight and 
occupation of her life; and when her 
eyes latterly began to grow dim with 
age, it was my task to read them 
aloud to her. At first, 1 revolted 
from this labour; it hung drearil 
upon me, and sickened me. Yout 
is naturally mutinous under confine- 
ment, and yearns for activity and 
freedom. But it was surprising how 
soon I fell into her tastes, and found 
myself kindling, as she used to do, 
over the horrors these terrible books 
unfolded. And now they took pos- 
session of me, I began to believe in 
them as she did; and with belief, or 
the awe which is so closely allied to 
it, my eagerness to penetrate further 
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and further grew into an irresistible 
passion. Many a time in the bleak 
autumn nights, when the sharp winds 
snapped the leaves from the trees, 
and drifted their crisp spoils against 
the windows, have I sat gasping over 
some hideous tale, to which, by an 
involuntary association of ideas, the 
desolation of the season imparted 
additional terrors. I was wrought 
upon by that sort of fascination which 
resides in the eyes of the snake, when 
it fixes its gaze upon the face of a child. 

Children who have been brought 
up in a healthy collision with the 
world know nothing of the state of 
fear and mental slavery I am de- 
scribing. A little judicious counsel 
would have dispelled these delusions; 
a little timely explanation would have 
shown me their absurdity. But where 
was I to seek it? In my isolation I 
had not a single adviser. I took all 
I read for granted. ‘The book could 
not dissipate the chaos of doubts and 
importunities of struggling reason it 
generated ; it was dumb, and could 
not answer my questions. If I ap- 
pealed to my mother, she was chafed 
at the interruption and the heresy, 
and commanded me to read on. At 
last I doubted no longer. Wonder 
after wonder swept away my feeble 
judgment. I believed in a spiritual 

ingdom—in the return of the dead 
to the earth—in the power of pro- 
phecy and the agency of demons—in 
second sight and the elixir vite—in 
amulets and miraculous invocations ; 
the crystal mirror of Cornelius 
Agrippa, the witches of the Brocken, 
the Flying Dutchman, the Wan- 
dering Jew, were all realities to me. 
The ignorant alone believe in such 
things; but in this ignorance con- 
sisted all the knowledge that was 
thrown open to me. 

The library was at some distance 
from the inhabited part of the house. 
It was an oblong room, with deep 
recesses, in which stood the old oak 
bookcases. If we had had the power 
of selecting a theatre for the perform- 
ance of the legends which were read 
aloud here every night, we could not 
have found one better adapted to the 
purpose. The apartment was large 
and gloomy ; and the tapestried walls, 
the ponderous draperies, the polished 
floor, the painted ceiling, the high- 
backed chairs, and the vast fireplace, 
with its carved mantelshelf, supplied 
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the very style of scene and furniture 
best adapted to give a striking effect 
to tales of crime and enchantment. 
Except close to the fire, and round the 
table on which we placed our lights, 
the library, from its height and extent, 
was buried in deep shadow ; so that 
there was nothing wanted to help the 
imagination to a fitting locality for 
all kinds of mysteries. 

I shall never forget my mother's 
sensations on one occasion when [ 
read to her in this room an account 
ofsome man who kept watch through 
a whole night in a haunted chamber, 
and was never heard of afterwards. 
She fancied that the tapestry moved, 
and called upon me to observe it. I 
did so, and fancied I saw it too. Twice 
she grasped my arm, and bade me 
cease; and looking shudderingly 
round, she twice desired me to listen, 
and tell her if I did not hear a foot- 
fall passing the extremity of the 
apartment in the dark with solemn 
regularity. I heard something —it 
was like the slow tread ef a sentinel. 

It was in that room, which cast its 
gloom over every page, blotting out its 
lines of sunshine wherever any hap- 
pened to fall, that I read the De- 
cameron. ‘The groups in the garden 
—radiant, joyous, and in rapt atti- 
tudes of expectation and attention— 
were distinctly present to me, but 
darkened by immediate associations. 
Sorrow and anguish seemed to sit in 
their faces; there was no flush of 
emotion, no lightning in the eyes, no 
intensity in the cleft lips, no stream- 
ing hair, or burning cheeks, or 
startled gestures. All was cold, as 
if it were cutin marble. That pallid 
circle of listeners, disposed in such 
picturesque forms, seemed to me to 
be lying in a trance, so completely 
did the miserable influence of that 
room kill the gaiety of all objects, 
and leave nothing but the skeleton 
behind. 

We were never at a loss for excite- 
ment of this kind, which appeared, 
indeed, the only thing for which we 
lived. Our pursuits were interrupted 
for a time by the serious illness of 
my mother; but her irritable tem- 
perament rendered her impatient of 
sickness, and before the signs of the 
malady had passed out from her 
stricken frame she insisted upon re- 
turning to her nightly vigils. 

Night after night she continued at 
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her dangerous indulgence, while her 
eyes were visibly contracting a dull 
film, her cheeks wasting and falling 
in, and her pulse growing fainter 
and fainter. It was not a sight for 
a son to look upon, and tend with 
idle fancies and the levities of fable. 
I felt this and remonstrated, and the 
agonizing reality before me awakened 
me for a moment to the vanities of 
books. But she persisted in her de- 
mand, and still preserved her listen- 
ing posture, although the sense of 
hearing aud the faculty of attention 
were sinking rapidly. 

Some weeks had been consumed 
in this way, when one winter night 
she desired me to read a certain 
history from a favourite volume of 
old legends. The history she selected 
was that ofa supernatural appearance 
that was alleged to have followed a 
gentleman. of Verona with the fidelity 
of a shadow. The history set forth 
the arts and devices by which he 
endeavoured to perplex and evade it 
—how he went into dark and lonely 
places, and how still his spectral 
companion stood at his side—how he 
rushed into crowded scenes, forcing 
his way violently through the mass, 
in the hope that he would thus 
escape ; but no matter how dense the 
multitude, or by what stratagems and 
confederacy the gentleman sought to 
bury himself out of sight, the appa- 
rition in its human shape was ever 
standing or moving close beside 
him. ‘The strangest thing was that 
it bore an unnatural likeness to him, 
not only in its face and form, but in 
its actions, which were always so 
faithfully and so instantaneously 
copied after him that they resembled 
a reflexion in a mirror. He tried the 
most painful and unexpected contor- 
tions, only to see them reproduced with 
a rapidity that mocked his despair. 

The history went on to say how 
he invented various schemes, and 
underwent many fearful trials of 
sorcery, in the hope of banishing 
or subduing his horrid familiar, but 
all in vain, for the fiend baffled all 
his efforts, and was still found at his 
side, day and night, whether he rode 
or walked, or threw himself on his 
couch for repose—how he summoned 
courage to speak to it at last, and 
was answered by the echoes of his 
own voice—how he swam floods with 
the ghastly thing floating along with 
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him on the surge—how he climbed 
the highest hills and fled into savage 
caverns, the familiar still toiling or 
grovelling beside him—how, in a fit 
of madness, he tried to grapple it on 
the edge of a precipice eth the des- 
perate intent of dragging it down 
with him into the abyss below, and 
how the shape wrought in the strug- 
gle, impalpable to the touch but 
visible to the sight, like painted air— 
how, after enduring horrible tor- 
tures, the man wasted away, and be- 
came a mere shadow, the spirit wan- 
ing and fading in like manner—and 
how the priests of a holy order in 
the solitudes of the Apennines, hear- 
ing of these strange events, bethought 
them of shriving the man, and ex- 
pelling the incarnate devil that had 
worked such inexplicable misery 
upon him. 

The history next went on to 
relate how the monks found the 
man so weak and emaciated that 
he could scarcely take food or answer 
their questions; and how they had 
him conveyed to their chapel at mid- 
nightamid the glare of torches and the 
chants of the holy brotherhood, the 
imperishable fiend lying stretched by 
his side in the litter, in open spite of 
the holy water with which they had 
sprinkled it, and of the care with 
which they had caused it to be made 
so small that it was thought impos- 
sible for him to find room upon it; 
and how when the wretched man 
was brought to the altar, they placed 
him upright before it, and began 
to pray, the fiend all the while — 
in his usual place next to his morta 
fellow; and how as the prayers pro- 
ceeded and the voices of the assem- 
bled priests, of whom numbers had 
collected from distant places to wit- 
ness the scene, ascended to the roof, 
filling the sanctuary with solemn and 
blessed music, the man turned a look 
of deathly fear and gazed into the 
eyes of the spirit, the spirit giving 
back the look with the same thrilling 
and awful expression; and how the 
sufferer, when the venerable abbot 
came to the benediction, and offered 
to place his hands upon his head, 
sank gradually down, the fiend sink- 
ing with him; and how, as the last 
word was uttered, they vanished 
together into the earth, and on the 
instant the torches were extinguished 
as by a sudden gust of wind. 
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When I came to this point of the 
story, I lifted my eyes to look upon 
my mother. She sat upon her great 
cbair opposite to me, looking straight 
at me with a glassy and vacant stare. 
Her limbs were rigid, and a spasm 
sat upon her features. 

‘Mother!’ I exclaimed ; ‘ mother !’ 
I could not speak more. I waschoking 
for utterance, my hair coiled out like 
living fibres, the room seemed to 
swim round and round. I stretched 
out my arms and seized her hands— 
they were cold, cold and clammy. 
Let me not dwell on it—in that spec- 
tral chamber I was alone with the 
dead ! 

IV. 

For many days afterwards the 
house was like atomb. My mother 
was laid out in the state - room, 
which, never having been used in 
our time, had a dank, earthy smell, 
and was wretchedly bleak and naked. 
She lay upon the old square bed, 
whose hangings, swept up into a 
ring overhead, were once a bright 
orange damask, but now an undis- 
tinguishable tawny mass, from which 
ey and colour had long disap- 
peared. There was no other article 
of furniture in the apartment, which 
bore dreary evidence of the neglect 
into which it had fallen. The fire- 
place was closed up with a screen ; 
and the fragments of arras that hung 
from the walls were eaten into shreds 
by the damp. Desolate was the 
pomp of the poor corpse that lay 
freezing under its stately coverlid, 
in the icy air of that room. 

The old woman of whom I have 
already spoken undertook the melan- 
choly office of watching the dead. 
She suffered nobody else to approach 
the body. The house felt as if it 
were empty. Wherever a foot trod 
in the passage it gave out a hollow 
sound ; and the servants, scared by 
undefined terror, immured them- 
selves in their rooms, where they 
remained couped and huddled to- 
gether till the last rites were over. 

Then went forth a scanty pro- 
cession of ashy faces, winding down 
the black hills to the churchyard ; 
and when she was laid in the grave 
a shudder passed ainongst them, and 
they whispered one to another, and 
then their eyes rested upon me. 
The action was significant of the 
feeling with which they regarded my 
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situation. I was the last of my race, 
and my inheritance was little more 
than the mausoleum of my ancestors. 
The old woman had done well to 
monopolize the tending of the dead, 
and the management of the funeral. 
She knew my unfitness, from grief 
and ignorance of the world, to enter 
upon such details; and she took 
them all off my hands, with a most 
careful watchfulness of my ease— 
and her own interest. During that 
brief interval of sorrow—when the 
whole household had withdrawn into 
retirement — she collected all the 
plate, valuables, and monies, she 
could find in the house; and when 
the grave was closed, and the ser- 
vants had returned home, she was 
nowhere to be found. She had, in 
short, made ample provision for the 
rest of her life out of such spoils as 
she could secure; for which, I after- 
wards discovered, she had been mak- 
ing industrious preparations long 
before. Some attempts were made 
to trace her, but they were fruitless. 
This was my first experience of 
the heartlessness of the world; and, 
although it is an incident of every- 
day occurrence in all civilized com- 
munities, it was new to me at that 
time, and stung me to the soul. 
After months of seclusion through 
the biting winter and spring, sum- 
mer came round again, and I thought 
I would venture abroad, in hope that 
the air and a little activity and 
change of scene would recruit my 
health;.for I was shattered and 
nervous, and conscious of a prostra- 
tion of mi:d almost amounting to 
disease. The country round about 
was abrupt and wild, covered with 
heather for the most part, broken up 
and picturesque, and studded here 
and there with patches of bright 
verdure, invaded by clumps of forest 
trees. In some places it took a 
mountainous character, and brawl- 
ing streams rushing through deep 
gorges and rocky glens assimilated 
the scenery to the general tone of the 
region that lies still farther to the 
north. Theneighbourhood was lonely 
and unfrequented ; it resembled the 
hilly solitudes of Arran and Bute; 
there were few homesteads in the 
distant landscape to send up cheerful 
volumes of smoke amongst the trees : 
and you might ride a whole morning 
without meeting a wayfarer. 
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T was on horseback one day, pass- 
ing leisurely in an idle mood out of 
the mouth of a ravine that led to an 
open valley, when I saw a lady, in a 
riding - habit, mounted at no great 
distance from me. Her horse was 
apparently picking his way slowly 
through the hillocks that dotted the 
surface of the sward. The appear- 
ance of a lady alone loitering in so 
unfrequented a spot surprized me. 
Had I seen an apparition I could not 
have been more astonished. 

As she moved past towards the 
opposite side she turned her head, 
and her clear, pensive eyes, fell full 
upon my face with an expression of 
ineffable sweetness. 

Where had I seen those features 
before? They seemed quite familiar 
tome. The dress, the action of her 
arm as she reined up her horse, and, 
above all, the sad beauty of her 
eyes, I could have protested I had 
seen a hundred times. Yet an in- 
stant’s reflection would have sufficed 
to convince me that I was under a 
mistake, for visitors or friends like her 
there were none in our lonely house. 

Her brief, quiet glance, had some- 
thing in it of a look of recognition. 
I felt as if there was a recognition on 
both sides. I felt, too, or imagined, 
that she was slightly agitated by it. 
I knew that my own heart fluttered 
wildly. My solitary life had ren- 
dered me nervous, and the dangerous 
lore with which my head was filled 
gave to the incident an immediate 
colouring of romance. A new sen- 
sation had taken possession of me, a 
new world was opening to me; the 
solitude and remoteness of the place, 
and the unexpectedness of that vision 
rising up amongst the wild flowers 
and the dark green heather, acted 
like a charm upon me, and awakened 
me to a sense of bewildering delight 
I had never experienced before. 

There is always an awkwardness 
in country places at rencontres be- 
tween people who are unaccustomed 
to strangers. I hardly knew whether 
I should advance or retreat, and suf- 
fering my horse to take his own 
course, he carried me a little circuit 
behind a patch of trees that inter- 
vened between us. When I looked 
again she was gone. Scarcely a mo- 
ment had elapsed, and she had 
vanished like a sunbow. I could 
hardly believe in a disappearance so 
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miraculous, and rubbed my eyes, 
and gazed again and again over the 
vacant space before me. But she 
was nowhere to be seen. My cu- 
riosity was highly excited, and, 
dashing at full speed over the very 
spot she had so recently occupied, I 
traversed every outlet, but without 
success. It was broad noon. I knew 
all the bridle-tracks in and out of 
the valley, and it was impossible she 
could have taken any of them, and 
escaped my vigilant search in so 
short a time. What, then, was this 
form I had beheld? I had heard of 
Second Sight, and other visual de- 
ceptions — was this one of them ? 
Had she melted into air? Had she 
come there only to mock me? Was 
I the victim of a self-delusion? The 
tortures of Tantalus were slight in 
comparison with the misery I felt as 
I rode round and round that se- 
questered dell, hoping in vain that 
she would return. But it was unlike 
any misery that had ever preyed 
upon me before. There was a 
strange thrill of expectation and 
uncertainty in it, and it ree to 
an object in the future which, from 
that hour, gave me a novel interest in 
life. A total change had passed over 
me, and any change was welcome. 
Every day I renewed my visit to 
the same place, but the nymph of 
my pilgrimage never returned to the 
spot where { had first beheld her. 
Under this disappointment fanc 
liberally supplied a picture which 
sustained and heightened my desire 
to gaze once more on the reality. 
By a mental process, of which I can 
give no further account than that it 
is very well known to all readers of 
romance who are endowed with faith 
and imagination, I culled the most 
loveable and fascinating qualities of 
a hundred heroines—the tenderness 
and devotion, gentleness and grace, 
of all the Amandas, Isidoras, and 
Ethelindas, my brain had become 
intimately acquainted with — and 
compiled out of them a suitable 
Ideal for the worship of my per- 
turbed affections. Nor was I satis- 
fied with creating this imaginary 
enchantress by a sweeping contri- 
bution from the special charms of all 
the fine heroines I had read of, but 
I must needs put her into every 
possible emergency that could show 
off her beauty and her virtues to 
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advantage. I believe I made her 
run the gauntlet of more perilous 
adventures and extraordinary trials 
than ever befell any single heroine in 
the whole library of fiction. 

T could not for an instant dismiss 
her from my thoughts; and that one 
look that had enthralled me was 
ever present to me. Even in sleep 
I was haunted by its disturbing in- 
fluence, and the tantalizing scene in 
the valley was re-enacted, with sun- 
dry alterations and additions, over 
and over again in my dreams. As 
it had then become the sole occu- 
pation of my life to think of her, 
and to explore the country every 
day in search of her, it was not very 
wonderful that her image should 
have resolved itself into a settled 
illusion, possessing me so entirely 
that, in the image conjured up by 
my distempered imagination, I should 
at last believe that I actually saw 
before me that which I so cordially 
desired to see, and the seeing which 
was the object that engrossed me to 
the exclusion of all other pursuits. 
When one idea thus tyrannically 
absorbs the mind, the very monotony 
of its pressure is apt to overlay the 
reasoning faculties and coerce them 
into delusions. People mourning to 
excess over the dead have sometimes 
supposed that they saw them again 
‘in their habit as they lived.’ Under 
the influence of great excitement, 
profound grief has done the work of 
fever ; and assuredly there is a fever 
of the mind as well as of the body. 

Thus it was that, labouring under 
this constant agony of desire, I saw 
that abstraction of all conceivable 
loveliness once more. She was 
seated in the library—in the very 
chair in which my mother died. 
I then little suspected that I was 
entranced by a phantom of my own 
making, and that the exquisite ap- 
pearance that sat in my presence was 
of no more substance than a beam of 
light, into which outlines and colours 
of immortal beauty were infused by 
my heated fancy. I spoke to her— 
she turned aside, and raised her hand 
with a motion, as I thought, of sur- 
prize. Again I addressed her, and 
she rose, and passed noiselessly to- 
wards the door. I confess that, 
anxious as I was to detain her, and 
procure some explanation from her, 
my courage gave way at this move- 
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ment, and I spoke no more; but I 
followed her with my eyes, trying to 
read the feeling that seemed to flit 
in hers. It was clear to me, ambi- 
gnous as its expression was, and diffi- 
cult as it is to explain it. The 
melancholy smile that played over 
her features contained a history. 
There was love (of course, having 
created her, it was natural I should 
make her return my passion), in- 
tense love, darkened by some great 
sorrow, as if insuperable obstacles 
stood in its way, and turned it to 
despair. She retired to the doorway, 
and stood there for a moment in the 
attitude of leave-taking. She was 
not, I thought, to be lost thus, and 
perhaps for ever—one effort, and I 
might yet preserve her. I advanced 
hasiily to grasp her hand, but as I 
stretched out mine to touch it, a chill, 
not of fear, but awe, came upon me, 
and I stood looking helplessly upon 
the inexplicable magic of her de- 
parture. She did not leave me in 
the manner of one who fled from my 
approach, but rather as if she left me 
reluctantly and by constraint, slowly 
and lingeringly dissolving from my 
sight—like a bright cloud fainting 
from twilight into darkness. 

A long illness followed this visit- 
ation. During the fever that su- 
pervened, I was reunited in a deli- 
rious rapture to her who had so 
mysteriously fascinated me. Alone 
with her in weird solitudes, I gazed 
into the deep light of her eyes, fear- 
ing to speak lest at the sound of my 
voice she might again vanish from 
me. Silence appeared to be under- 
stood between us as the condition of 
our intercourse, so unconsciously did 
my imagination adapt itself to the 
spiritual nature of the delusion. At 
length the fever passed away, but 
although the body was delivered 
from the raging fires that had con- 
sumed its strength, the mind was 
still devoured by the same insatiable 
longing to discover the object of my 
inextinguishable passion. I was shat- 
tered in health and spirits; incapa- 
ble of much exertion; and harassed 
by disappointments. I tried to shake 
off the despair that was rapidly gain- 
ing an ascendancy over me; but the 
bleakness and loneliness of my life 
only helped to encourage it; and I 
finally resolved to leave the country, 
and seek relief and oblivion in new 
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scenes and excitements. And so I 
forsook the old mansion with a heavy 
heart, and directed my course to 
London. 

¥. 

It was my first experiment in the 
world. I had no friends or acquaint- 
ances in the great metropolis. I was 

a stranger in its thronged thorough- 
fares, which are more . desolate to a 
stranger than a howling wilderness. 

At first I was distracted out of 
myself by the whirl of the vortex 
in which I found myself engulfed. 
The eternal din, the countless mul- 
titudes, the occupation that was legi- 
bly written in every man’s face, gave 
me something to think of, and forced 
me into a sort of blind activity. But 
the novelty of this uproar and bustle, 
in which my own sympathies or in- 
terests were in no way engaged, soon 
palled upon me, and threw me back 
upon the morbid humours which the 
sudden change had only temporarily 
lulled. I panted again for quiet, and 
sought it in the depth of the town. 

At that time the church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields was buried in 
a mass of dingy buildings, which, 
clustering up about it on all sides, 
blotted it out from the sun. These 
buildings were intersected by nume- 
rous dark courts and passages, and 
in one of them there was a retired 
tavern frequented by a few persons, 
mostly of an intellectual caste—ar- 
tists, musicians, authors; men of 
high aspirations, but whom fortune 
never seemed weary of persecuting, 
and who met here of an evening to 
compare notes, and vent their com- 
plaints against the world. This was 
exactly the sort of company that fell 
in with my tastes. It was a satisfac- 
tion to me to herd with disappointed 
men, and hear them rail at the pro- 
sperity which refused to crown their 
merits. Their failures in life had 
given a peculiar turn to their minds, 
and tinged their conversation with a 
spirit of fatalism. They were one 
and all clearly convinced that it was 
in vain to struggle against destiny— 
that no genius, however original or 
lofty, could secure its legitimate re- 
wards by legitimate means—and that, 
in short, the only individuals really 
deserving of success were those who, 
by a perverse dispensation of laurels, 
never could attain it. This view of 
the wrongs and injustice they suf- 
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fered from society stirred up much 
pride and bitterness amongst them, 
and led them into many abstract dis- 
quisitions, which were rendered at- 
tractive to me, no less by the nature 
of the topics they selected, than b 
the piquancy and boldness wit 
which they dissected them. 

The most remarkable person in 
this little knot was a young man of 
the name of Forrester. Like myself, 
he was of no profession, and appeared 
to be drawn into the circle by much 
the same motives. He was tall and 
pale, and generally reserved in speech ; 
but subject to singular fluctuations 
—sometimes all sunshine, breaking 
out into fits of wild enthusiasm, and 
sometimes overwhelmed with de- 
spondency. ‘These vicissitudes of 
mood and temperament, which indi- 
cated a troubled experience beyond 
his years, interested my sympathies. 
The more intimate I became with 
him, the more reason I had to sus- 
pect that his life, like my own, was 
the depository of some heavy secret ; 
but I did not venture to question 
him on this point, from an appre- 
hension which his bearing towards 
me led me to entertain that a similar 
suspicion lurked in his mind respect- 
ing me. I confess that I dreaded any 
allusion to my own history, and 
carefully avoided all subjects likely 
to lead to it ; for I should have been 
ashamed to acknowledge the suffer- 
ings I underwent from a cause which 
most men would have treated with 
ridicule and scepticism. I was quite 
aware that it was vulnerable to at- 
tacks of that sort, and the terror of 
having the deception, if it were one, 
which I had cherished with such 
fervour, rudely assailed and beaten 
down by common sense, made me 
preserve a strict silence in every- 
thing relating to myself—a precau- 
tion that probably g gave a keener zest 
to the curiosity 1 desired to bafile. 

A strong friendship grew up be- 
tween me and Forrester. We were 
both idlers, and we discovered that, 
by a happy coincidence, our literary 
tastes—if an industrious prosecution 
of desultory and unprofitable read- 
ing may be dignified by such a term 
—lay in the same channels. He was 
as deeply learned in the literature 
of the marvellous as I was myself; 
and during the summer evenings we 
used to take long walks into the 
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country, beguiling the way by dis- 
cussions upon a variety of wonderful 
matters which we turned up out of 
our old stores. The exercise at least 
was healthy, and the very disputa- 
tions upon the evidence and likeli- 
hood of these things strengthened 
my faculties, and cleared off some 
clouds of credulity. This collision 
with another mind was a novelty to 
me, and, for a time, diverted me 
from other thoughts. 

At our tavern Forrester and I 
enjoyed distinguished popularity. 
Everybody listened to our opinions 
with attention, not so much because 
they were remarkable for their 
soundness, as because they were ge- 
nerally opposed to established no- 
tions, and were urged with earnest- 
ness. We always spoke like men 
who speak out of their convictions, 
while most of the others argued 
merely for argument’s sake, and were 
ready to take any side of a question 
for the pleasure of getting up a con- 
troversy, and showing off their in- 
genuity. 

One evening the conversation 
turned upon the possibility of the 
dead revisiting the earth, and the 
theory of manifest warnings before 
dissolution. The debate, which be- 
gan in levity, soon took a more seri- 
ous tone, and we had been arguing a 
full hour before I discovered that 
Forrester and I had engrossed the 
discussion to ourselves, the rest of 
the company maintaining a profound 
silence, and listening to our observ- 
ations with undisguised wonder and 
astonishment. This discovery abash- 
ed me a little, for I never meant to 
make such a display, and I looked 
across at Forrester for the purpose 
of drawing his attention to the cir- 
cumstance. I perceived then, for the 
first time, that his face had under- 
gone an extraordinary change. The 
natural pallor had taken an almost 
livid hue. The ordinary placidity of 
his features had given place to an 
expression of severe pain and alarm. 

* What is the matter ?’ I inquired. 
* Are you ill ?” 

‘No. Why do you ask ?” 


‘You look dreadfully pale.’ He 
only smiled at this remark—but it 
was a ghastly smile. 

‘I know that something is the 
matter,’ I cried. 
rester ?” 


‘What is it, For- 
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‘Nothing. What can be the mat- 
ter? Are we not all living men 
talking upon equal terms, and in the 
best possible humour, about the 
dead? Why should that affect me 
more than anybody else ?” 

‘I know not why it should,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ but I feel it does.’ 

‘Are you quite sure,’ he returned, 
in a low voice, ‘that it docs not af- 
fect you as deeply?’ He looked at 
me as if he knew my whole life, 
which he could not have known; 
and, in spite of a violent effort to 
suppress my feelings, I was conscious 
that I betrayed the agitation into 
which I was thrown by that search- 
ing look. 

‘Come, come,’ he exclaimed, rally- 
ing wildly, ‘we have both looked 
death in the face before now; and 
although use cannot make it fami- 
liar, still a sight often repeated must 
lose some of its horrors.’ 

* No, you are wrong. 
seen death often.’ 

*Once—only once,’ he replied, in 
the same hollow voice; ‘but you 
have seen many deaths in one.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ I de- 
manded ; ‘ or assume to know it?” 

* One day you shall learn,’ he an- 
swered, calmly. 

‘You amaze me. Speak openly 
to me, Forrester, and not in these 
dark enigmas. I can bear to hear.’ 

‘Can you bear to suffer?’ he 
asked. 

‘I can—I think I can,’ I replied, 
shrinking at my heart from the 
ordeal I invited. ‘I have suffered 
that which I should once have 
thought utterly fabulous, and beyond 
human endurance.’ 

‘I know it. But endurance has 
its limits. The earthly can bear 
only that which is of the earth—test 
them with sufferings that look out 
beyond this world into the darkness of 
eternity, and they perish. The trial 
is not in those things that are dated, 
bounded, and finite: it is where 
speculation cannot reach nor reason 
avail us, where human knowledge 
and human strength are blind and 
idle, that the trial of that suffering 
begins, which is akin to the penalties 
of immortal spirits— a beginning 
without an end. 

‘I do not understand you,’ I an- 
swered. 

* You will understand me, however, 


I have not 
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when the hour arrives.’ Then stop- 
ping short, he whispered, ‘ They are 
observing us; this is not the place 
for such a theme. We shall meet 
again, when you shall be satisfied.’ 

‘When?’ 

*Soon—I fear too soon. No mat- 
ter—we shall meet, and you shall be 
satisfied.’ 

He rose and left the room. 

I was restrained from following 
him only by the consideration that I 
should expose myself to the criticisms 
of our companions, who, I had ob- 
served, were fond of making merry 
at the expense of their absent friends ; 
and as I was beginning to feel very 
sensitive to ridicule, I determined not 
to give them an opportunity of exer- 
cising their wit upon me. 

When Forrester was gone, they 
immediately took him to pieces. His 
character, habits, life, and opinions, 
furnished them with abundant mate- 
rials for commentary, which they 
were all the less scrupulous in deal- 
ing freely with because they really 
knew little or nothing about him. 
One said that there was a mysterious 
something about Forrester that he 
couldn't make out—it might be all 
right, but, for his part, he liked 
people to be candid with you and 
above - board; another remarked, 
that aman who lived nobody knew 
exactly how, and who disappeared 
every night at pretty much the same 
hour, and was so very incommu- 
nicative about his pursuits, laid him- 
self open to suspicion, at all events; 
a third suggested that, probably, he 
had experienced some blight, which 
had spoiled him for company—per- 
haps he had been crossed in love 
(here there was a general laugh, and 
a rapid succession of puns); while a 
fourth, who made it a rule never to 
form a judgment on any man’s cha- 
racter without knowing him tho- 
roughly, could not help observing 
that Mr. Forrester certainly held 
some rather extraordinary doctrines 
about ghosts and other nonsense of 
that sort, which, to be sure, was no 
imputation on his character, but —— 
here the speaker stopped short, and 
shook his head in a very significant 
manner. 

These opinions, delivered off-hand, 
puzzled me exceedingly, for I could 
not arrive at their meaning. It was 
evident that Forrester was an object 
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of mystery to our friends—and so he 
was tome. But neither they nor I 
could get any farther in the matter. 
They, however, dismissed him from 
their minds with the drain of their 
glasses, while I lay restlessly all night 
ruminating on what had occurred. 

I was passing through a state of 
transition from the seclusion in which 
my faculties had been kept dormant 
into a section of society which was 
eminently calculated to awaken and 
sharpen them for use. I was alread 
getting into a habit of reasoning with 
myself, of trying to trace effects to 
causes, and of examining with sus- 
— many things which I had 
1itherto taken upon trust. At first 
I committed numerous blunders, and 
fell into all sorts of mistakes, in my 
eagerness to emulate the cleverness 
of the experienced individuals with 
whom I was in the habit of associat- 
ing. And I could not have dropped 
upon a clique better qualified or dis- 
posed to ride roughshod over the 
whole region of romance. They 
were generally practical men, and 
some of them were worldly men; for 
although not one of them was able to 
do anything for himself, they were 
all adepts in the knowledge of what 
other people ought to do. They 
looked with supreme contempt upon 
sentimental people, and took infinite 

leasure in running them down. 
They were not the sort of men to 
be tricked by appearances or clap- 
trep. They despised finery, and os- 
tentation, and outside manners. They 
loved to look at things as they were, 
and to call them by their proper 
names; never, by any accident, over- 
rating an excellence, but very fre- 
quently exaggerating a defect, which 
they considered as an error on the 
right side. In this severe school I ac- 
quired a few harsh practical views of 
life, and was beginning to feel its 
realities growing up about me; but 
in the progress from the visionary to 
the real there were many shapes of 
darkness yet to be struggled’ with. 

A few nights afterwards, I met 
Forrester on his way to the’ ren- 
dezvous. There was the same un- 
accountable reserve in his manner 
which he betrayed at our last abrupt 
parting ; but my anxiety, awakened 
more by his looks than his words, 
would not brook delay. I resolved 
to get an explanation on the spot. 
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‘ Forrester,’ I said, ‘ you have in- 
flicted a pain upon me which no 
mazhas a right to inflict upon an- 
other, without giving him at the 
same time his full confidence. You 
have made use of strange allusions 
and hints, which you are bound to 
explain. You seem to know more 
about me than I have myself ever 
confided to you, or than you could 
have known through any channels 
with which I am acquainted. I ask 
you to satisfy me at once whether 
it is so or not ?” 

* It is so, he replied. ‘ You see I 
am as frank as you are curious.’ 

‘But that does not satisfy me. 
You say you know more about me 
than I have thought it necessary or 
desirable to impart to you. What 
is it that you know ?” 

‘ Little,’ he returned, with a singu- 
larly disagreeable smile. 

‘Then it will be the sooner told. 
What is that little?’ and I uttered 
the last word with rather a bitter 
and satirical emphasis. 

Forrester drew up gravely at this, 
and replied to me slowly,— 

‘That little is all. All that has 
ever happened to you, and the whole 
may be expressed in a single word. 
Your life has scarcely had enough 
of action in it to stir the surface : it 
has been a life of inward strife.’ 

‘You have described it truly. 
My world has not been like that of 
other men.’ 

‘Nor mine; but I have come out 
of the mist, and you are in it still.’ 

‘You speak riddles, and involve 
me in deeper obscurity than ever. 
But I am resolved to be satisfied, and 
will be trifled with no longer. What 
is that which you said, nay, pledged 
yourself I should soon learn ?’ 

* You must not be impatient. Do 
not fear that I will not keep my 
pledge. If you knew all, you would 
understand that I dare not break it. 
To-morrow night, at this hour pre- 
cisely, meet me on this spot, and you 
shall be made wiser ; happier, I will 
not promise. Better it should never 
be, than that it should be too late. 
This is dark to you now, it will soon 
be clear enough.’ 

We shook hands after the pro- 
mise of meeting on the following 
night, and so parted. Neither of us 
was in a condition to join the cynics 
at the tavern. 
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After a night of feverish suspense 
I rose early the next morning, my 
brain full of the prospect, clouded as 
it was, of the interview with For- 
rester. ‘The day was passed in a 
ferment of agitation; I could not re- 
main at home; I wandered abroad, 
forgot to dine, and was racked with 
a presentiment that my fate, for good 
or evil, hung upon the issue of the 
night. 

VI. 

At last the appointed hour arrived. 
Forrester was punctual to the mo- 
ment. He was evidently affected 
by some strong emotion, which he 
made fearful efforts to control. I 
was too'much touched by his con- 
dition, and had too much dread 
about what was coming, to ven- 
ture upon any questions, particularly 
as he seemed to desire silence. He 
locked his arm in mine violently, 
and, without uttering a word, we 
traversed several streets till we 
reached a part of the town with 
which I was unacquainted. As we 
went forward Forrester’s agitation 
sensibly increased; and when we en- 
tered a small square, in the centre of 
which there was a stunted plantation, 
with a mutilated fountain in the 
midst, he suddenly stopped, and turn- 
ing, looked me full in the face. 

‘Have you courage?’ he de- 
manded. 

‘Mortal courage, I replied, ‘no 
more.’ 

‘ Well, well, we are fools,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘ very worms, to think that 
we can cope with that which even to 
endure in ignorance is a task that 
sublimes our nature. Suffering is 
retributive and purifying. This is 
my last agony.’ 

He then advanced hastily to a 
house, the door of which was screened 
by a low porch, tastefully covered 
with creepers. In his attitude at this 
instant there was a grandeur that 
made a deep impression upon me; it 
was derived from the triumph of his 
manly spirit over the anguish that 
was labouring at his heart. He knock- 
ed, and the door was hurriedly opened 
by a servant in mourning. 

I should here remark that I had 
never been at his house before, al- 
though I had known him many 
months; nor was I even then aware 


that the house we were entering was 
his. 
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Motioning me to follow him up 
the stairs, which he ascended stealthi- 
ly, Lerept up after him with a very 
uneasy mind. When he reached the 
drawingroom-door he paused for a 
moment, then turning the handle 
slowly and noiselessly, he entered 
the room. One glance at the apart- 
ment gave me a general idea of its 
character. It was small and fashion- 
ably furnished, but had an air of 
neglect and disorder which indicated 
that its tenant had been long con- 
fined by illness. At the opposite side 
was a sofa, which, for convenience, 
had been moved near the fire. A 
lady, apparently in a very delicate 
state of health (I could only judge 
by the languor of her position, for I 
could not see her face), lay resting 
upon it. Forrester stole quietly to 
her side, and took her hand. 

‘Gertrude, how do you feel this 
evening ?” 

A sigh, from the depths of her 
heart, answered him. 

‘Don’t be alarmed; 
alone ; we have come to 

‘Who?’ she demanded, suddenly 
raising herself from the sofa. ‘ Who 
is come? Come! — come! — you! 
—Henry—and 

She looked at me; I stood in the 
full light of the fire; our eyes met; 
every vein and artery in my body 
seemed to beat audibly ; she uttered 
an hysterical cry, and fell back upon 
the sofa. I rushed to catch her, 
sobbed, gasped, tried to speak, flung 
myself upon my knees before her, 
and madly clasped the drooping hand, 
the living hand, of Her who had so 
long enthralled my soul, and who, 
until this hour, had appeared to me 
more like a spirit of another world 
than a being of the earth like myself. 

During this short and agitated 
scene, Forrester stood looking at us 
with a mixed expression of grief and 
satisfaction. His mind was evidently 
relieved of some weight that had 
oppressed it, but there still remained 
a heavy pang behind. His fortitude 
was admirable. 

‘ It is accomplished !’ he exclaimed, 
flinging himself into a chair; ‘and if 
there be a hope of repose left, per- 
haps I may live to look back upon 
this night with tranquillity.’ 

The excitement of the moment 
affected the invalid so much that 
her strength sank under it, and she 
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fainted in my arms. I did not per- 
ceive this until Forrester, whose 
watchfulness respecting her was un- 
ceasing, gently directed my attention 
to it, at the same time moving her 
to an easier position. I was too much 
bewildered to have sufficient self- 
possession to know what to do, but, 
trivial as this accident was, it instantly 
awoke me to the full consciousness 
that she lived and breathed before 
me; she who had hitherto been to 
me like the invisible spirit that ac- 
companied the knight of old, uttering 
sweet sounds in the air, until his 
heart was consumed by the love of 
that Voice which poured its faithful 
music into his ears. It was a new 
life to know that she lived, and that 
the happiness I had so hopelessly 
yearned for was’ now within my 
reach. 

* Enough,’ cried Forrester, ‘ for the 
present. Letusleave her. She will 
be tended by more skilful leeches 
than we should prove.’ 

A servant entered the room just 
as we retired, and, after one long 
gaze, in which all past delusions 
seemed to expire, I followed him 
hastily into the street. 

I stopped at the first retired place 
we reached. The explanation could 
no longer be delayed, but my im- 
patience was so great that I inter- 
rupted it by a flood of questions. 
My mind was full of wonder, and I 
broke forth into a series of interro- 
gatories, for the purpose of getting 
the information I wanted in the order 
of my own thoughts. 

‘Resolve me, Forrester,’ I con- 
cluded, — ‘resolve me on all these 
points, for I begin to fear that my 
life has heretofore been but a dream,* 
and that even the reality which I 
have just looked upon will perish 
like the rest.’ 

‘ Patience, patience !’ he returned ; 
‘my thoughts are as confused as 
yours. I have as many scattered 
recollections to gather up as you have 
questions to put, and I know not if 
either of us can be satisfied in the end. 
But Lam worn out. This new de- 
mand on my spirits has exhausted 
me. Let us go forward to a seat.’ 

We advanced into the shrubbery, 
and in one of the recesses we found a 
seat. After a pause, Forrester began 
his revelations. 
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COMMERCE WITH AFRICA. 


\ HAT will Africa send to the 
Exhibition of 1851? This ques- 
tion suggests another, which ought 
ere to have preceded it, namely, 
Vhat do we know of Africa and its 
products? What information have 
we gleaned merely from the traders 
who frequent its 15,000 miles of sea- 
coast? We know that on the other 
side of the Atlantic and in the great 
continent of Australia a few enter- 
prising Europeans — soldiers, mer- 
chants, missionaries, as they call them- 
selves, buccaneers, adventurers, pi- 
rates, as others call them—managed 
in a very short time to investigate 
and to exhaust whatever talent and 
capabilities the inhabitants may have 
possessed for mutual commerce upon 
equal terms; and have possessed 
themselves, either by force or fraud, 
of their territory and their persons, 
their bodies and their souls. In In- 
dia, too, a population numerous and 
wealthy, but feeble from the physical 
weakness of some races and the moral 
disunion of others, has rapidly yielded 
to the rude demands of European 
adventurers, has acknowledged their 
supremacy, and has placed them, with 
the exception of just so much occa- 
sional resistance as serves to keep up 
inilitary efficiency, in complete pos- 
session of an enormous territory. But 
it is quite otherwise in Africa. Here 
the European has obtained no per- 
manent and extensive possession. A 
small, if not insecure, foothold is all 
that the most ardent and successful 
military nation of Europe holds on 
the north. That once energetic people 
the Portuguese still maintain an in- 
dolent nominal dominion over pagan 
districts of South Africa. Their suc- 
cessors the French, the Dutch, the 
Danes, the Americans, and ourselves, 
hold posts on the east coasts. On 
the extreme south, our own property 
bears about the same proportion to 
the whole vast continent us the 
hand-strap cut in the hide of a 
rhinoceros by Mr. Gordon Czruming 
does to the whole of the gigantic 
quadruped attacked by that very 
keen sportsman. Africa does seem 
to fling the European from her with 
a most unquestionable disdain. From 
her wild deserts or her swampy jun- 
gles she dictates terms of peace. Long 


before and long after the Sallee rover 
became an object of terror to the 
readers of Robinson Crusoe, Christian 
Europe seems to have done most 
wisely whenshe left Africa uninvaded. 

The imaginative and desultory 
reader of history will perhaps remark 
how much the European wars with 
Africa have been wars of opinion, 
principle, or sentiment. The un- 
blessed loves of Dido and neas 
seem to have generated the intense 
hate which characterized the Punic 
wars of the Romans. The followers 
of the Cross and of the Crescent 
waged their devastating wars on the 
uncompromising principles of reli- 
gious hate. In our own day the slave- 
trade furnishes the principle for which 
war is made. Operations are modi- 
fied, indeed, to suit the drab-coloured 
opinions of modern times, and are 
carried on by an armed naval police 
force, very well disciplined, and, like 
everything else that John Bull is 
justly proud of, paid out of rates at 
which he very naturally grumbles. 
They do very efficiently the duty 
assigned to them, possessing that 
combination of energy and forbear- 
ance which, when shown by one set 
of men, makes Quakerism without 
martyrdom possible in another set of 
men. They are, moreover, and very 
deservedly, great favourites with the 
gentler sex, who, whether in Exeter 
Hall or in more limited areas, think 
with their hearts—God bless them! 
—ratber than their heads, and are 
more ready to make sacrifices in in- 
dulging a sentiment than in ascer- 
taining a fact, and who cheer on with 
their smiles the brave men who guard 
their persons, their homes, and their 
prejudices. 

But, leaving awhile sentimental 
and speculative generalities, let us 
return to the main question of the 
products of Africa. ‘These we shall 
find accurately enough described in 
any book on geography as being gold, 
ivory, gums, drugs, palm and olive- 
oil, wax, woods, and, lastly, slaves. 

But though all the articles here 
named as exported to other countries, 
slaves included, are only raw material, 
we must not suppose that this vast 
continent is destitute of arts and ma- 
nufactures. The peculiarity is that 
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their arts and manufactures are not 
prized by Europeans. Some of their 
productions have very great value, 
and even beauty, such as filigree gold, 
wrought ivory, and curious stuffs. 
But the value of such objects to fo- 
reigners is constantly decreasing, re- 
latively at least to the pains expended 
in their production. ‘They are valu- 
able principally because they are rare 
and curious, and difficult to produce. 
As civilisation advances and a high 
standard of comfort becomes largely 
diffused, mere rareness and curiosity 
are less sought after in proportion 
than actual utility and comfort. If 
a thing is really beautiful, or useful, 
or convenient, or luxurious, it be- 
comes desirable to produce it in large 
quantities; art, and science, and ca- 
pital, soon effect this,and then what- 
ever value belonged to the rarity of 
the thing is lost. We see familiar 
examples of this daily in the repro- 
duction of statues and carvings in a 
cheap material. The form is as beau- 
tiful as ever, the sum of taste and 
pleasure is increased by its frequent 
repetition, but the value of each in- 
dividual specimen is diminished. So 
the curious products of African art, 
not happening to please for long to- 
gether the general taste of Europeans, 
have never been in common use out 
of that country. But in the interior, 
where progressive science exists not, 
and where art also is stationary, there 
these products have still great value 
—they are not more easy to produce 
to-day than they were many cen- 
turies ago. All their rarity remains, 
therefore, over and above their in- 
trinsic beauty or convenience. The 
shield of Achilles was convenient as 
a shield, costly in material, beautiful 
in design, and difficult of execution, 
and so, valuable beyond all other 
shields of all other heroes. If shields 
were used now, any house in Bir- 
mingham would turn them out, of 
the Achilles pattern, by the thousand, 
and sell them at the lowest remune- 
rating price, till some other pattern 
became more worthy of general imi- 
tation. We must not measure the com- 
mercial dealings of Africa in objects 
of art and manufacture, by what we 
see of their productions in Europe or 
on the coast, or by what we think of 
their value. 

The inland states of Ethiopia, more 
especially those of the Manding race, 
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enjoy a supremacy in the manufac- 
ture and ornament of leather which 
is freely admitted even by the Maro- 
quins. So also in the peculiar con- 
struction and patterns of some cotton 
fabrics and embroidery in silk and 
wool, horse trappings, mats, carpets, 
waterproof garments, tobes, or outer 
tunics or shirts with wide sleeves, 
worn chiefly in the Mahommedan 
countries of Soudan. 

Their leather is as much esteemed 
and as costly as Russia leather is with 
us. In many of these things they 
rival and surpass the best-executed 
specimens of the best manufacturers 
of Egypt or the Barbary States. Re- 
lative perfections like these are un- 
disputed in those countries, and their 
enhancement of the value of the ar- 
ticle is a stimulus to possession, which 
still fans the embers of that great 
international intercourse for commer- 
cial objects which glowed so brightly 
in the best days of the Khalifat. 
This general spirit brought together 
nations whose border line is a desert 
of 1000 miles in width, and bound 
them in the great social compact 
which profit, from the mutual inter- 
change of commodities adapted to the 
wants of mankind, is alone capable of 
forming and preserving. 

Gold, ivory, musk, korkodan, or 
the horns of the rhinoceros, are in 
sufficient demand by the Orientals 
generally to allure to Ethiopia many 
strangers, who, being Mahommedans, 
commonly settle in Soudan, and be- 
come great travellers as well as mer- 
chants. Others of the sons of Ismael, 
fired with religious feelings, and at 
the same time with a desire for mi- 
litary adventure, form ghazzies, or 
raids, on their own account, or take 
up the political or domestic quar- 
rels of princes of the soil. These 
Mahedin—the word meaning soldiers 
of the faith, or knights-errant of re- 
ligion—frequently become powerful 
and wealthy in the land, the owners 
of many caravans, and the virtual 
rulers of kingdoms. This was the 
case with El Kanemi, a mere «Arab 
scheich, who, during the visits of 
Denham and Clapperton, swayed the 
destinies of Bornou in the name of 
its legitimate dynasty. Commerce 
being considered an houvurable pur- 
suit even for princes, and foreigners 
only being able to collect and ensure 
the transit of its materials to and fro 
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in distant lands, it is these Asiatics 
and Northern Africans who stride 
over the soil of Ethiopia as its true 
lords, while the natives themselves 
dare not overstep the frontier of the 
town or district in which they were 
born, except in large and well-armed 
bodies. It is a necessity therefore of 
these people that foreigners should 
gotothem, and, on the Arab system, 
should administer on the spot to wants 
which otherwise must remain ungra- 
tified. A free intercourse of this kind 
does exist with Timbuctoo, Housa, and 
all the upper regions of Ethiopia. 
The bare enumeration of the va- 
rious articles of internal commerce 
would be tedious, and a description 
such as would create an interest in 
them would be difficult. Those Eu- 
ropeans who are best acquainted with 
them are also most convinced of their 
intrinsic beauty and value. But the 
real point of importance to us is this, 
that a desire for objects of taste and 
convenience does exist in the interior, 
and that the machinery for inter- 
course and transit, such as would suf- 
fice for the free gratification of that 
desire, exists also. The caravan sys- 
tem merely requires to be rightly 
understood and wisely used, to de- 
velope itself in these vast countries 
to an extent of which the truest esti- 
mate would seem quite romantic and 
hyperbolical to those unacquainted 
with the subject. An estimate, not 
of what might be, but merely of what 
has been, and of what yet exists, is diffi- 
cult for those who have not personal 
and experimental knowledge of the 
character and pursuits ofthe Arabsor 
Mahommedan inhabitants of Africa. 
There are African races who yield 
to no people in the construction of 
objects of local convenience and 
luxury. They are known to sur- 
pass others in certain fabrics which 
no European nation has yet suc- 
ceeded in imitating. The Turkish 
eap or fez, the best of which are 
made in Tunis, is an example. The 
temper given to steel, especially 
among the Tuarie tribes of the Sahra, 
is believed in those countries to rival 
that for which Damascus was so 
famed. Woollen garments, of certain 
peculiar textures, would at least bear 
comparison with the best of their 
kind manufactured by any other 
ple. In the manufacture of per- 
umes they also excel, and they ex- 
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tract an attar from what they call 
the true yasmin or jasmin, but 
which we call the Arabian jessa- 
mine, which is far more precious and 
more powerful than the attar of 
roses. Much invention and inge- 
nuity are shown in the chasing, both 
of gold and silver, done in Tarudant, 
Morocco, Rudana, Fez, Tunis, &c. 
The soap of Susa is highly and de- 
servedly esteemed in the Levant. It 
is made with olive oil and ‘trona,’ 
evidently natron, or soda, from the 
lakes of Agadez, a district about 
twenty days south-and-by-west of 
Merzouk in Fezzan; from which dis- 
trict also comes the best senna. Salt 
mines extend to the very gates of 
Tripoli. The snuff of Baja in Tunis 
is of great repute; so is the tobacco 
of this and some other growths, as of 
the Zawan, behind Susa in Frikia, 
or Africa Proper, and the Matamata, 
or Mountains of Gabs, a town on the 
Minor Syrtis Gulf. This herb is 
not only used as an artificial luxury 
for man, but as a sovereign specific 
in the diseases of cattle. Wools, ad- 
mitted to be of the finest merino 
textures, are brought from Cafsa, 
Tozar, Nafta, and the country of the 
Mezzab, south of the main Atlas of 
Algiers. It is used by the Persian 
and other manufacturers in their 
finest shawls and other fabrics. The 
carpets, or bed-coverings, called Bot- 
tonias, are of extraordinary dimen- 
sions as well as beautiful texture, 
and are highly prized by the Asiatics. 
The fabrics for the female toilet, _ 
a special commissioner from Howell 
and James's would know how to ap- 
preciate or even enumerate. 

The finest dates in Africa, or per- 
haps in the world, grow in various 
parts of the Jerreid, and are known 
by various names, of which Diglah 
and Horra are the principal. 

The extensive olive forests, or 
orchards, of Tunis Proper, supply 
the fruit from which the purest and 
most tasteless oil is extracted by the 
Darb el Maa, or cold-water — 
but we generally get it only indi- 
rectly through cess and Italy, 
where it is mixed with oil of inferior 
quality or make, and burdened with 
the cost of transit, of delay, and of 
customs duties, and sold under the 
names, which have become classical 
with our epicures, of Provence, Flo- 
rence, and Lucca. 
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The country of Grenna—the Cy- 
renaica—is rich in forest and fruit 
trees, and in vast herds of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and camels. It is, 
therefore, celebrated for butter, ho- 
ney, wax, and coarse wools for chairs 
and mattrasses. A very good kind 
of date comes from the ancient dis- 
tricts of Augelaand Jallou. Various 
other parts of Barbary yield produce 
of qualities considered to be the best 
of their kind. Such are hemp, flax, 
pitch and tar, coarse sponge, madder, 
saffron, sago, cummin, caraway and 
other seeds, hides, calf, goat, and 
sheep-skins, gums, feathers, &c. 

On the district anciently known by 
the names of Barca and the Syrtis- 
Major sulphur exists in most pro- 
fuse abundance. We were famously 
laughed at for disputing with the 
King of Naples about this commo- 
dity ; there is plenty here to render 
us quite independent of Sicily. 

Cotton has been raised successfully, 
from the best American seeds as 
well as Egyptian, in some of the 
waddys, or valleys, whose soils are 
fitted forthis plant. That of Gabs, and 
of the islands of Gerba and Kerkeni 
at the extremities of the Minor Syrtis 
Gulf, would admit of cultivation toa 
vast extent ; and nowhere in Africa 
could labour be found cheaper than 
round the whole 160 miles of this 
gulf. 

The pistachio-tree, the fustic of the 
Arabs, and the banana, also flourish 
in the same localities. The almond 
and the fig are also excellent in kind, 
the former being superior in size to 
the growth of Susa and Morocco; 
the latter being the chief winter-food 
of the Beraber Arabs, who have not 
got the date. The whole coast, from 
Cape Vada, where Belisarius landed, 
to Gerba, isa fishery, where beds in the 
sea, separated by palm-boughs, form 
the inheritance of families, and supply 
the principal food of the inhabitants. 

he commerce of Africa, as regards 
imports, admits of being classified in 
four great divisions. The first is 
that of Egypt and its immediate de- 
pendencies, in which we share in 
some degree, and which will always 
have its own special importance and 
its own special advocates. It is a 


country as easily and as often visited 
by the traveller as any other classic 


und, and needs no further mention 
re. 
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The commerce of the Barbary 
States and the Cyrenaica includes 
Tripoli and Fezzan, Tunis and the 
Eastern Jerreid, Morocco, Fez, Suse, 
and Taffilat,—in fact, the whole coun- 
try from the westernmost limit of 
Egypt to the confines of Suse and 
the Great Atlas, opposite the Canary 
Islands. This division includes a 
highly industrial population, i- 
cultural, pastoral, and commercial. 

Algiers, now a colony of France, 
being the focus of another system, 
and under different commercial re- 
strictions, is not included with the 
other Barbary States. 

The third division of commerce is 
that which prevails on the Atlantic 
coasts of Africa, mostly within the 
tropics, and which the European 
trader pursues from the Senegal 
River to the Zaire, or Congo River, 
in six degrees of south latitude, and 
sometimes in the countries beyond 
that boundary claimed by Portugal. 
These people are pagans generally, 
almost universally so on the coast. 

The fourth is a commerce which 
prevails on the eastern coast of Af- 
rica, both in the Indian and Red 
Seas, from our colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope and Port Natal, to Abys- 
sinia, including Mocaranga, Sofala, 
and the coast of Mozambique, Quiloa, 
Zanzibar (which is claimed as tri- 
butary to the Imaum of Muscat), 
Malinda, and the countries south of 
the Red Sea. Most of these nations 
have hardly any manufactures of 
their own, but live on the produce 
of their flocks and herds. The Ma- 
hommedans, as usual, are more civil- 
ized. But they all exchange com- 
modities with Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
India, &c. 

Our business is principally with 
the second and third divisions of this 
commerce, or the Barbary and Ethio- 
pian trade in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean Seas. To the shores of 
these seas we bring our produce. 
Beyond these shores it is carried to 
the interior by the Arab. He is the 
wholesale pedler of Africa: he 
knows where his customers are to be 
found, what they want, what they 
wil) exchange or pay for it, what are 
his risks and expenses in conveying 
it; his chances of being overwhelmed 
in the sand, of perishing from thirst, 
or by the lance, and the gun or the 
arrow; the exactions he must submit 
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to from the tribes, whom he must 
either defy or caress: these are the 
things which he has to calculate day 
by day, while borne on his long land- 
voyage by his camel, his ship of the 
desert ; guided, like the mariner, in 
the main direction of his course, by 
stars and land-marks, and, like him, 
in the intricate details of local im- 
portance, such as the existence of 
water and food, and the nearness 
of hostile tribes, by guides to whose 
pilotage he must trust implicitly, and 
for whose assistance he is willing in 
emergencies to pay almost any price. 
Here, it will be admitted, arg the 
materials for a great trade. In fact, 
a trade that may almost be called 
great, already exists. It is, however, 
curiously small when compared with 
what it might be, and when we re- 
member how near it is to our own 
country, and that our produce is 
coveted, as eagerly as ever our manu- 
facturers covet a market. ‘The arti- 
cles of import to Barbary are princi- 
pally British manufactured cloths, 
of cotton, linen, and wool, fine and 
coarse, bar iron, steel, tin and copper 
in plates, nails, cutlery, brass pans, 
earthenware, china cups, and glass 
ware, mirrors, copperas, arsenic, 
alum, lead, silk, taffeta, damask, 
velvet, and brocades, spices, refined 
sugar, tea, coffee, India cottons, white 
and blue (the latter for the tribes of 
the Sahra), rice, and other things 
adapted to the respective countries 
of Barbary. The consumption of 
tea, however, is principally confined 
to Morocco, coffee being the beverage 
of the towns east of that empire, as 
far as the limits of Africa extend. 
The trade with tropical Africa on 
the Atlantic shores is also a sort of 
desultory trade, in many instances 
conducted upon the principle of bar- 
ter from town to town, and occupy- 
ing considerable time. The imports 
acceptable to these races, who, it is 
to be remembered, are not Mussul- 
men, or rarely so, but pagans, are 
rum, cowries, beads, trinkets, white 
and blue cotton cloths, coarse wool- 
Jen and linen ditto, fire-arms and 
gunpowder, lead, tobacco, brass pans, 
sugar, silver, galoon, cutlery, needles, 
paper, thread, plush, and velvet, 
earthenware, bottles, cheap looking- 
glasses, gin in cases, silk in thread, 
and some other articles of minor 
consideration, to which may be added 
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old clothes, especially those of foot- 
men and beadles. In exchange for 
these commodities, the Ethiopian 
tribes will readily give whatever is 
desired of them—their gold dust, 
ivory, dyeing woods, gums, drugs, 
aromatic seeds, wax, honey, palm oil, 
bullocks’ hides, Cassava, yams, and 
other provisions, or slaves if they be 
wanted. 

What has been just described, 
moreover, includes little more than 
a long-shore trade. To open and 
extend this trade, where we give 
manufactured goods for crude pro- 
duce, is surely an object of the 
greatest interest. 

The quality of the African products 
is shown by the ready market they 
command in Europe. It is in quan- 
tity that this trade is deficient. With 
so vast a field, we ought seriously to 
consider why so little is cultivated. 
Are there any real obstacles to our 
trading largely with a population 
that may fairly be reckoned at 200 
millions? This is the estimate of 
the Mahommedans themselves, but 
there are ample reasons for con- 
cluding that it is not excessive. 

The obstacles to the navigation of 
the rivers are too formidable to leave 
any sanguine expectation that suc- 
cessful voyages of a commercial 
nature coda be undertaken by Euro- 
peans up those streams. But the 
placing of factories on their shores, 
and entrusting of the transit depart - 
ment to Moslem Africans of reputa- 
tion, would be a means of intro- 
ducing our produce copiously into 
the interior, and be the proper com- 
pensation to the African for the 
foreign slave-trade upon which he 
subsisted. We have compensated the 
European, for whom the slave-trade 
isasin. But, with all that may be 
hoped for in this quarter, it is the 
grand highways leading down from 
the north, and through the Sahra and 
Upper Ethiopia, upon which the 
greatest reliance should be placed; 
and as by land Caffila the Arab could 
ease the camel of his burthen on the 
upper courses of the Koara, Tchadde, 
Shari, Ghulbi, Yeo, and other iarge 
rivers, the descent of merchandize, if 
needful, down those streams would 
surely be easier than forcing it up 
them. 

Is there no way of making known 
to the natives of these interior states 
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of Africa our peaceful desires to sup- 
ply their wants in the greatest pos- 
sible abundance, and to obtain a fair 
share of their custom for those com- 
modities of ours which we can best 
supply ? That in the friendly rivalry 
of nations, Great Britain would ob- 
tain, at least, a fair success, is proved 
by the fact, that the British name is 
often falsely assumed, and British 
marks imitated, for the goods of 
other countries. 

We contend not only that no 
serious obstacles exist, but that faci- 
lities of an unusual kind are ready 
to our hands, for an internal com- 
merce of almost unlimited extent. 
He will be a wise and a worthy states- 
man who shall have the talent to 
discern and the skill to secure the 
channels which now wind, slender as 
mere threads, over this mighty con- 
tinent. Yet, if he could see and 
secure these, commercial enterprize 
would enable him to fill them as 
they were filled in former days, 
when, by means of extensive cara- 
vans, the tide of healthy! commerce 
ebbed and flowed with even pulse 
between the heart and the extremi- 
ties of Africa. 

The internal commerce of Africa 
has, in sucessive ages, enriched each 
nation that has governed it. It built 
the temples and cities of Egypt. It 
gave the Carthaginians the means of 
maintaining their fleets and armies 
of mercenaries. How they traded 
on the coast we learn from Herodotus 
and Sallust. Where they landed 
they piled up heaps of goods, and 
retired until the natives had ex- 
amined them, and left a pile of gold 
beside them deemed equivalent in 
value. The Great Sahra was plough- 
ed then, as now, by caravans, and 
the republic thus possessed itself of 
those riches which were beyond the 
grasp of the monarchs of Persia and 
“sypt. The Greeks, the Romans, 
and Vandals, seem in turn to have 
enjoyed some share of the trade with 
Ethiopia; but the remains of Ro- 
man garrisons, built to secure the 
passes, are seldom more than a hun- 
dred miles from the sea. The policy 
of these people was more military 
than commercial. In Africa they 
extirpated or enslaved the natives, 
and established their own soldiers 
on the soil. They held their Afri- 
can colonies as possessions, as we 
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hold the Cape, or still more, as the 
French hold Algiers; and the colo- 
nies then, as now, were at first chiefly 
a riddance for the mother country. 
Indeed, the notion of its being pos- 
sible to trade with a people without 
first thrashing them, is of very 
modern adoption, but likely, some 
day, to be universal. Africa is a 
capital place for learning this; it is 
a most difficult country to conquer, 
very easy to trade with. ‘There 
have been mistakes enough made on 
this subject, even within the last few 
years, to teach us much wisdom. It 
Is agreed now—even, we believe, at 
Exeter Hall—that a fleet of cruizers 
is not the best way of stopping the 
slave-trade, still less of bettering the 
condition of the negro. To teach 
the African that he has more valu- 
able commodities to sell than human 
beings, it is admitted, would be far 
better; but even in carrying out 
this sensible notion we have made 
one great mistake: we have tried to 
force commerce up the great rivers, 
and among the most barbarous na- 
tions. On the coast, and up the 
country, we have made treaties over 
a bottle of rum, with kings whose 
court boasted for its chief ornament 
a cocked hat or two, and some plush 
breeches. At an interview in Ash- 
antee, a high native functionary wore 
an epaulette, and a very handsome 
one too; but where ?—over a gold 
hand bell at the bottom of the spine, 
‘where the tail joins on to the small 
of the back.’ 

It is with the Moslem and the 
Arab, not with such men as these, 
that we should make treaties. A 
Hatti scheriffi would put England in 
friendly commercial relation with the 
whole country, and with Mecca itself. 

The caravan system, indigenous in 
Africa, reached its highest develope- 
ment under the Kalifat. The 
catholicity of the Koran exacted, and 
still exacts, the material duty of pil- 

rimage from all the widely-scattered 
ea of the Prophet. This 
catholicity animated each man, as 
merchant, soldier, and devotee, and 
made him a traveller over thousands 
of miles. Our Great Exhibition is 
but a feeble imitation, considering the 
facilities which art and science afford, 
of what occurs every year at Mecca; 
and many times a-year, all over 
Africa, fairs and markets are held 
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which attract and engage multitudes. 
The Moslem population~is kept in 
a state of fluidity, which facilitates 
its being drawn by a mighty power 
of suction to Mecca. 

There is another very remarkable 
point, not often considered in refer- 
ence to the slave-trade. Domestic 
slavery is common enough among 
Mussulmen. There is always a 
market for its victims. But a Mos- 
lem, when he makes a slave, does 
thereby a religious act. He converts 
him to the true faith. The word 
slave, as we use it, has no parallel 
meaning. It means a servant; and 
@ servant again means almost a son. 
A slave becomes, in fact, the adopted 
son of his master.* No Moslem, 
therefore, will or can sell a slave to 
a Christian. The Christian who 
deals in this commodity fears not 
God nor honours his Prophet, and 
his fellow-trader in Africa isa pagan, 
addicted to rum, and plush breeches, 
and oddly-placed epaulettes. 

Between two such dealers the 
negro is a mere chattel; but the 
Arab, in sight of an enemy, is ani- 
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mated by the most exciting feelings. 
The man who stands before him is 
at once an enemy, who must be con- 
quered, or he will conquer; an un- 
believer, who if conquered will be 
brought to the true faith; and a 
valuable piece of merchandise, who 
will reward his conqueror for all the 
risks he runs in obtaining possession 
of him. Still further incentives 
attach to the women and children of 
his enemy. 

These facts and suggestions, this 
very slight sketch concerning a most 
important a lying at our very 
doors, yet neglected, like many other 
things still nearer, in favour of 
more distant objects, are worthy of 
the practical consideration of states- 
men ; and the present time is pecu- 
liarly favourable for action. The 
three quarters of a million spent an- 
nually on the African squadron — 
Liberia, her importance and her 
destinies, in connexion with these 
views, warn us to defer their further 
consideration to a future, but, we 
hope, an early occasion. 
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7OU should not speak to think, nor think to speak ; 
But words and thoughts should of themselves outwell 
From inner fulness; chest and heart should swell 
To give them birth. Better be dumb a week 
Than idly prattle ; better in leisure sleek 
Lie fallow-minded, than a brain compel 
To wasting plenty that hath yielded well, 
Or strive to ~ a soil too thin and bleak. 


One true thoug 


t, from the deepest heart upspringing, 


May from within a whole life fertilize ; 

One true word, like the lightning sudden gleaming, 
May rend the night of a whole world of lies. 

Much speech, much thought, may often be but seeming, 
But in one truth might boundless ever lies. 


a. Ee 


* * Abd’ means ‘ worshipper’ or ‘ proselyte.’ 


the proselyte whom I have converted.’ 


‘ Abdee’ means ‘ my worshipper, 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Qo two or three-and-twenty 
years have elapsed since the first 
‘ Annual’ made its appearance in the 
Fancy Repository of Mr. Ackermann 
in the Strand, bursting into life, like 
the blossom of a flower, out of its 
delicate sheath of green and gold. 
It produced a revolution in holyday 
books. Before that time, little boys 
and girls coming home for the Christ- 
mas were presented with Abridged 
Histories, Science made easy in Fa- 
miliar Dialogues, Perilous Adven- 
tures by sea and land, and many 
varieties of Philosophy teaching by 
Example, from Plutarch’s Lives down 
to the exploits of Jack the Giant- 
Killer. On those occasions Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels were 
standard volumes for youth ; and, no 
doubt, numerous cousins, uncles, and 
aunts, presented the same little boy 
with the same little books ; so that re- 
peated editions of the identical Crusoe 
and the too well-known Lemuel must 
have accumulated in the Juvenile 
Library, to the infinite vexation of 
its proprietor. How very tired that 
little boy must have grown of his 
man Friday, towards whom he was 
so cordially disposed at the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance ; and how 
he must have hated that print in the 
sand, which he was expected to be as 
much surprized at every time he 
looked at it, as he was at first, 
when a great thrilling mystery lay 
behind it! How he must have wished 
the Flying Island at the bottom of 
the sea; and what contempt excessive 
familiarity must have generated in 
his mind for the hop-o'-my-thumb 
gentleman who struts so impudently 
in and out of his sedan-chair on the 
dinner-table, flourishing a sword no 
bigger than one of the antennx of a 
fly! The Forget-me-Not, at one fell 
swoop, displaced the whole of the 
Crusoes, and Gullivers, and Sinbads, 
so far as the holydays were con- 
cerned; and as there was to be a 
spick-and-span new one, full of new 
stories, and pictures, and poems, 
every year, the Juvenile Library 
looked forward to become as grand 
in the course of time as the drawing- 
room table. Good Mr. Newberry 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who from 
time immemorial had supplied the 


rising generation with Glass Slippers, 
Two Shoes, and Red Riding eke 
if he were alive at that e (and 
we hope he was, and is still, and that 
he may live for ever to manufacture 
the slenderest of story-books, with 
astonishing coloured plates bound up 
in stiff covers, so closely resembling 
gilt gingerbread that at the first 
glance an unreflecting little boy 
might be excused for wanting to eat 
them up) if he were alive, we say, at 
that epoch, good Mr, Newberry must 
have looked at the Forget-me-Not 
with dismay. There were no more 
Mother Hubbards to go to their cup- 
boards; Humpty Dumpty had bro- 
ken his neck in the last celebrated 
tumble off the wall; and the land 
was cleared of the ogres that had 
such an unnatural appetite for de- 
vouring other people's children, al- 
though they were reputed to be 
remarkably fond of their own ugly 
offspring. 

But it was not to be supposed that 
the Forget-me-Not was to have the 
ground all to itself. As Mr. Acker- 
mann had served the ogres, so he 
was destined to be served in due 
time himself. A legion of Forget- 
me-Nots, addressed to children, va- 
rying from six to sixty, sprang up, 
and, improving upon his example, 
transcended him in gold-beaters’ leaf 
and literary glitter. It was a great 
era for fanatical bookbinders, danc- 
ing poets, and sentimental artists. 
There were twenty Byrons inthe field, 
and twice as many Walter Scotts. 
The panting imagination of the pub- 
lic, excited to the highest pitch, was 
bewildered in the choice. Every 
fibre of the human heart was ap- 
pealed to in a special manner. Friend- 
ship and love were put upon Pro- 
crustean beds to stretch them to the 
extraordinary demands of Keepsakes, 
Souvenirs, andinnumerable Tokensof 
Affection. Year after year the tender 
passions of the couhtry were regu- 
larly thrown into a white heat; and 
if a foreigner were to have judged 
of our susceptibility to soft and ro- 
mantic impressions by the evidence 
of the Annuals, he must have come 
to the conclusion that we were the 
most infatuated people on the face 
of the earth. 
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After a few years,. however, the 
rage began to abate. We got weary 
of looking at oval faces in mere- 
tricious head-dresses, with long arms 
hanging over balustrades; and began 
to desire something else. One by 
one the Annuals dropt off, and even 
the Forget-me-Not itself, in spite of 
its titular appeal to the contrary, 
was-at last utterly forgotten. 

Then succeeded a new class of 
Christmas Books, which possessed at 
least the charm of novelty and the 
profession ofa purpose. ‘Through the 
machinery of a ghost story, worked 
up in a quaint way quite peculiar to 
himself, Mr. Dickens opened a new 
vein of pleasure and instruction. 
The charities of the season were so 
charmingly invoked in that fantasti- 
cal little book, and there was so 
much in it that was both beautiful 
and wise, that it was no great won- 
der to find Mr. Dickens speedily re- 
duced to the same predicament as his 
predecessor of the Fancy Repository. 
Presently a dozen Dickenses rushed 
into the arena. Every man of them 
had ghosts of his own to exhibit; 
but two or three seasons of diablerie 
so completely exhausted the curi- 
osity of the public and the enthu- 
siasm of speculative authorship, that 
the Christmas Books seemed to be 
following rapidly in the wake of the 
Annuals, when a glance at a heap 
of tinted volumes, which had been 
insensibly collecting on our table 
during the last few days satisfied us 
that there is more vitality in them 
than we suspected. 

This vitality may be ascribed to 
the variety of their contents. Unlike 
all former classes of what may be 
called our annual literature, each of 
these *Christmas Books trusts to its 
own intrinsic interest. It may be a 
fairy story ; it may be a story of real 
life ; it may be a piece of broad hu- 
mour; it may be a social satire. No 
two of them are exactly alike. We 

new pretty well what we were to 
expect from the Annuals of old, but 
it is impossible to anticipate the cha- 
r of any one of these volumes 
until we have actually taken the 
trouble to explore its pages. A few 
words upon their individual claims 
may serve, therefore, as a catalogue 
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raisonné for the use of those who 
are meditating literary gifts at this 
bountiful season. 

Dipping into the heap, the first we 
pick out of it is a wild Styrian le- 
gend, called The King of the Golden 
River.* This potentate, it appears, 
ruled a certain valley in Styria, 
which being singularly protected 
against the mountain floods, was re- 
markable for its richness and fer- 
tility, whereby it acquired the name 
of the Treasure Valley. There were 
three brothers who had a fine farm 
here, which prospered marvellously 
under the griping management of 
Schwartz and Hans; while the young- 
est, Gluck, being the mere drudge, was 
set to mind the house and watch the 
roast, and rewarded for his pains only 
by blows and abuse. Schwartz and 
Hans are cruel to the poor, beat 
their labourers, and think only of 
their own pleasures and profits: 
but poor Gluck has the tenderest 
heart in the world for the sufferings 
of others, and shows the most touch- 
ing patience under the ill-usage to 
which he is exposed. It is easy to 
foresee how this state of things is tc 
end, and we are quite sure from the 
outset that if there is a benevolent 
fairy in the neighbourhood, Gluck 
is certain to be taken good care of 
by and bye, and that the punish- 
ment of his unnatural brothers is 
not far off. Little Gluck is, in fact, 
a male Cinderella, submitting quietly 
to all sorts of household indignities, 
and wondering very much when he 
is taken under the protection of that 
mysterious agency which always 
looks after the good and the injured 
in the realms of Fairydom. He is 
left at home one day to cook the 
dinner, with a strict injunction not 
to open the door to anybody. It is 
drawing towards winter, and very 
cold, and Gluck is thinking how 
cruel his brothers are to the poor, 
when he hears a strange double- 
knock at the door, more like a puff 
than ablow. We must let the reader 
see who it was in the words of the 
book :— 

‘It must be the wind,’ said Gluck ; 
‘nobody else would venture to knock 
double-knocks at our door.’ No, it wasn’t 
the wind ; there it came again very hard, 
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and, what was particularly astounding, the 
knocker seemed to be in a hurry, and 
not to be in the least afraid of the con- 
sequences. Gluck went to the window, 
opened it, and put his head out to see 
who it was. It was the most extraordi- 
nary-looking little gentleman he had ever 
seen in his life. He had a very long 
nose, slightly brass-coloured, and ex- 
panding towards its termination into a 
developement not unlike the extremity of 
a key-bugle. His cheeks were very round, 
and very red, and might have warranted 
a supposition that he had been blowing 
a refractory fire for the last eight-and- 
forty hours. His eyes twinkled merrily 
through long silky eyelashes, his mous- 
taches curled twice round, like a cork- 
screw, on each side of his mouth, and his 
hair, of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt 
colour, descended from over his shoul- 
ders. He was about four feet six in height, 
and wore a conical-pointed cap, of nearly 
the same altitude, decorated with a black 
feather some three feet long. His dou- 
blet was prolonged behind into something 
resembling a violent exaggeration of what 
is now termed a ‘ swallow-tail,’ but was 
much obscured by the swelling folds of 
an enormous black, glossy-looking cloak, 
which must have been very much too 
long in calm weather, as the wind, whist- 
ling round the old house, carried it clear 
out from the wearer’s shoulders to about 
four times his own length. 

This singular person with the 
key-bugle nose is no other than 
South-West-Wind, Esq., and when 
the reader comes to see Mr. Wind's 
autograph traced by the cunning 
hand of Mr. Doyle—every letter in 
it looking as squally as if it were on 
the point of being rent and torn 
away by a regular sou’wester—he 
will acknowledge for once that it is 
possible to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of an individual's character 
from his handwriting. This forlorn 
and very damp stranger being ad- 
mitted into the house out of sheer 
pity by poor Gluck, is about to be 
roughly treated by the brothers on 
their return home, but, to their 
great astonishment, he very speedily 
blows them both up into a corner 
and vanishes. Mr. Wind then takes 
a@ summary revenge upon them in 
his own way ; blows the roof off the 
house —ail but Gluck’s room—in- 
undates the farm, and reduces the 
rich, miserly farmers to beggary. 
In this extremity they turn gold- 
smiths and take to drink, Gluck 
still working for them at home. 
They have melted down everything 
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they can lay their hands on to feed 
their excesses, except a family mug 
with a queer face upon the handle. 
Gluck 1s very reluctant to put it 
into the crucible, and as he sits 
watching it melting, he hears a 
voice calling him. It is the famous 
King of the Golden River, who is 
melting there in the crucible, and 
who is no sooner poured out, at his 
own urgent request, than he leaps 
upon the floor, and tells Gluck how 
he can get as much gold as he chooses 
by taking a little holy water to the 
top of the mountain and flinging it 
into the stream, warning him, how- 
ever, that the adventurer who brings 
unholy water will be instantly turned 
intoa black stone. After his majesty 
has taken his leave, Gluck, much 
bewildered at this intelligence, relates 
what he has heard circumstantially 
to his brothers, who secretly resolve 
to try the chance themselves. Of 
course they are both turned into 
stones, and the accomplishment of 
the reward is reserved for Gluck. 
The preface apprizes us, that this 
little story was written some nine or 
ten years ago at the request of a very 
young lady, without any intention 
of publication, and that it was printed 
at the suggestion of a friend. Ifthe 
name of the author, and the closer 
interest which the lady may now be 
presumed to take in the fate of the 
tale, had been added to this revela- 
tion, the reader would have entered 
upon the book with still greater 
pleasure. But the author does not 
choose to avow himself, and we have 
no right to violate his incognito. 
There are traces, however, here and 
there of that eloquence in descrip- 
tion and originality oftouch by which 
the public will, probably, remember 
to have been fascinated in books 
of a higher reach, whose pictorial 
style reflected with striking felicity 
the characteristics of the subjects to 
which it was addressed. Full of ex- 
quisite little pictures, with an under- 
current of humour floating through, 
and bearing a moral which, fre- 
quently repeated in various forms, 
can never be repeated too often, this 
fairy tle is every way worthy of its 
author's reputation, and must take 
a high place amongst the favourite 
gift-books of the season. Mr. Doyle’s 
illustrations are cleverly executed, 
especially the mountain scenes and 
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the Treasure Valley; but fairy cha- 
racterization is not an easy matter. 
Even the artist who the 
highest degree of fancy in the inven- 
tion of such enchantments may fail 
to realize the wildness and poetical 
extravagance of a task set before 
him. Thus we confess that the 
Mister South-West-Wind of the 
book is to us a much more myste- 
rious, drizzling, breezy personage 
than Mr. Doyle's portrait represents 
him to be; and we would, in like 
manner, have desired to impress 
most of the figures with more marked 
and striking individuality. There 
are some charming touches, notwith- 
standing, in these drawings. 

From the Treasure- Valley of Sty- 
ria to Rougetnoirbourg on the Rhine, 
whither we are invited to a some- 
what unseasonable excursion by Mr. 
Titmarsh, is a transition fit for a 
magic lanthorn. The new Christmas 
Book by the author of Pendennis,* 
may be briefly described as a pendant 
to Mrs. Perkins's Baill. Some of the 
principal personages in it figured at 
that assembly, and are here repro- 
duced to show off their vulgarities 
under a new aspect, Mr. Titmarsh 
acting showman as before. The un- 
derbred English abroad are fair game 
for the satiric humour of our literary 
Hogarth; but it is to be regretted 
that, in taking up this most prolific 
topic, Mr. Titmarsh did not think it 
worth while to give us a little more 
novelty in the way of character. We 
know all these people already, dis- 

ised as some of them are with new 

bels and costumes; and we are not 
much disposed to be whirled again 
into the same round of empty swagger 
and poor miserable selfishness, with- 
out sympathies or ideas. The truth- 
fulness of Mr. Titmarsh’s portraits 
only gives us the greater occasion to 
remonstrate with him for not taking 
in a wider horizon. Society is not 
altogether one swimming, brainless 

Ika. There are other persons in 
it besides the lisping Hickses and 
upstart Kickleburys ; every reader of 
Vanity Fair will recollect what an 
acceptable relief the good-natured 
Dobbin formed to the Osbornes and 
the Steynes. What is wanted in 
Mr. Titmarsh’s pictures of the world 
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is a fuller recognition of the more 
healthy qualities of head and heart 
than are to be found in it. Art de- 
mands such contrasts, to say nothing 
about the philosophy of the matter. 
This book, to be sure, is only meant 
to make people laugh for half-an- 
hour over the Christmas fireside ; 
but we submit that, brief as it is, 
there was room enough in it for 
touching the worthier as well as the 
meaner elements of the subject, and 
for enabling Mr. Titmarsh to do 
more justice to his own genius by 
stepping out of a circle whose petti- 
nesses and vices he has already so 
successfully exhausted. 

The thread upon which these 
sketches are hung is slight, but quite 
strong enough for the purpose. The 
Kickleburys, consisting of the par- 
venue mother, the married and un- 
married daughter, and the son-in- 
law, the cousin, footman, and maid, 
steam over to Antwerp, on their way 
to Rougetnoirbourg, to join Sir Tho- 
mas, the hope of the family, who is 
growing a great beard at that re- 
nowned watering-place, and trying to 
imitate foreign modes in his own lum- 
bering, scampish, English way. On 
board the steamer they meet Sergeant 
Lankin, and the Viscount Talboys, 
and the sainted Countess of Knights- 
bridge,and Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
and other celebrities; and the party 
thus thrown together are still further 
developed in the Rhineland, where 
the usual groups of water-drinkers, 
gamblers, and idlers, are sketched 
with a rapid and grotesque pencil. 
The issue of the Kicklebury adven- 
tures points a ludicrous moral. The 
old lady leses all her money at the 
rouge-et-noir table, and is sent home 
to’ England by her indignant daugh- 
ter, who is incensed at her inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs, and 
by no means inclined to pay her tra- 
velling expenses. 

A glance at some of the characters 
will abundantly exhibit the flavour 
of the book. Mrs. Milliken, the mar- 
ried daughter, is a fine lady, while 
her booby of a husband thinks her 
an angel, and waits upon her caprices 
like a puppy-dog. During the voyage 
they both stay on deck, and are sick 
together. 
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A palm of glory ought to be awarded 
to that man for his angelic patience, 
energy, and suffering. It was he who 
went for. Mrs. Milliken’s maid, who 
wouldn’t come to her mistress. It was 
he, the shyest of men, who stormed the 
ladies’ cabin—that maritime harem—in 
order to get her mother’s bottle of salts. 
It was he who went for the brandy-and- 
water; and begged, and prayed, and be- 
sought his adored Lavinia to taste a leetle 
drop. Lavinia’s reply was, ‘ Don’t — 
go away — don’t teaze, Horace,’ and so 
forth. And, when not wanted, the gentle 
creature subsided on the bench, by his 
wife’s feet, and was sick in silence. 

[Mem.—In married life, it seems to 
me, that it is almost always Milliken and 
wife, or just the contrary. The angels 
minister to the tyrants, or the gentle, 
henpecked husband cowers before the 
superior Partlet. If ever I marry, I know 
the sort of woman J will choose ; and I 
won’t try her temper by over-indulgence, 
and destroy her fine qualities by a ruinous 
subserviency to her wishes. ] 


And so we get a scrap of good 
sense out of the supreme absurdity 
of these poor shallow Millikens. Here 
is another little practical bit extracted 
from the contemplation of married 
life on its travels :— 


There are some consolations in travel- 
ling, where a fellow has but one little 
portmanteau or bag which he can easily 
shoulder, and thinks of the innumerable 
bags and trunks which the married man 
and the father drags after him. The 
married Briton on a tour is but a luggage- 
overseer; his luggage is his morning 
thought and his nightly terror. When 
he floats along the Rhine, he has one eye 
on a ruin, and the other on his luggage. 
When he is in the railroad, he is always 
thinking, or ordered by his wife to think, 
‘Is the luggage safe?’ It clings round 
him. It never leaves him (except when 
it does leave him, as a trunk or two will, 
and make him doubly miserable). His 
carpet-bag lies on his chest at night, and 
his wife’s forgotten bandbox haunts his 
turbid dreams. 


The following portrait is familiar 
to all frequenters of the Briinnens. 
We have seen innumerable Mrs. 
Fantails, with endless modifications 
of her duality :— 

To see Mrs. Fantail of an evening is 
to behold a magnificent sight. She ought 
to be shown in a room by herself; and, 
indeed, would occupy a moderate-sized 
one with her person and adornments. 
Marie Antoinette’s hoop is not bigger 
than Mrs. Fantail’s flounces. Twenty 


men taking hands (and, indeed, she likes 
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to have at least that uumber about her) 
would scarcely encompass her chestnut 
ringlets spread out in a halo round her 
face ; she would want two or three coi/- 


Jeurs to arrange that prodigious head- 


cress; and then, when it is done, how 
can she endure that extraordinary gown ! 
Her travelling band-boxes must be as 
large as omnibuses. 

But see Mrs. Fantail in the morning ; 
having taken in all sail, the chesnut 
curls having disappeared, and two limp 
bands of brown hair over her lean, sallow 
face, and you see before you an ascetic, 
a nun, a woman worn out by mortifica- 
tions, of a bad, yellow aspect, drinking 
salts at the well; a vision quite different 
from that rapturous one of the previous 
night’s ball-room. No wonder Fantail 
does not come out of a morning; he had 
rather not see such a Rebecca at the 
well. 

We cannot venture on any of the 
conversations in which Miss Fanny 
shows off her pretty mincing airs, 
and Lady Kicklebury makes up to 
the grand people, for our space is 
precious ; and must confine ourselves 
to the briefest scraps of the satirical 
fun that is strewn thickly over these 
pages. 

The meeting between the Kickle- 
burys is an immortal touch of the 
Titmarsh ridiculous :— 

Kicklebury received his mother’s ad- 
vent with a great deal of good-humour ; 
and a wonderful being the good-natured 
little baronet was when he presented 
himself to his astonished friends, scarcely 
recognisable by his own parent and sis- 
ters and the staring retainers of their 
house. 

‘Mercy, Kicklebury! have you be- 
come a Red Republican?’ his mother 
asked. 

‘ I can’t find a place to kiss you,’ said 
Miss Fanny, laughing to her brother; 
and he gave her pretty cheek such a 
scrub with his red beard as made some 
folks think it would be very pleasant to 
be Miss Fanny’s brother. 

With this taste of its quality we 
must dismiss this pleasant book, and 
its broad, humorous pictures, to the 
hundreds of merry eyes that are 
waiting to sparkle over it, imploring 
Mr. Titmarsh to introduce us when 
next he goes abroad to a different 
batch of his numerous acquaintance ; 
and requesting him to call his printer 
to account for spoiling the name of 
a well-remembered bourg on the 
Rhine, whose grand hotel and hang- 
ing gardens afford a grateful escape 
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from the stench of Cologne, by spel- 
ling it Dentz instead of Deutz. 

n most refreshing contrast with 
the jaded life of these extremely 
wearisome fribbles (which would be 
intolerable, having already had so 
much of them, but for the close ob- 
servation with which Mr. Titmarsh 
always manages to relieve his wri- 
tings, however effete the topic), is a 
strengthening little story by Mrs. 
Gaskill called The ALoorland Cottage.* 
We have a right to look for excel- 
lence from the author of Mary Bar- 
ton, and we are inclined to think that 
in some respects this simple tale is 
superior to its more ambitious pre- 
decessor. It is not painful in its de- 
tails ; there is no impediment in the 
way of dialect or local colour to in- 
terrupt the enjoyment of the reader ; 
and it is so truthful in its portraiture 
of every-day characters that it will 
be equally appreciated by all classes. 
The character of Maggie Brown, 
suffering under the harshness of her 
mother, a weak woman who, while 
she oppresses her gentle daughter, 
pampers her wilful and good-for- 
nothing son, is entitled to a place 
amongst the sweetest creations of 
English fiction. The tone of purity 
that pervades her conduct, her noble 
struggle between duty and affection, 
and the true religious feeling that 
directs and fortities her in her 
course, elevate the self-supporting 
child into a domestic heroine. The 
story is constructed with a view to 
bring out these qualities, and to 
illustrate the beauty of self-sacrificing 
virtue. Maggie, neglected and kept 
in the background at home, is in- 
vited to the house of a rich neigh- 
bour, Mr. Buxton, whose son falls 
in love with her. The attachment 
is discountenanced by the wealthy 
father, who is, nevertheless, a good, 
honest, and kindly-hearted man in 
the main; and circumstances occur 
which furnish him with a favourable 
opportunity for breaking it off. 
Maggie’s brother has committed a 
forgery on Mr. Buxton, who, with 
the power in his hand to transport 
the young man, offers to save om 
if Maggie will give up his son. 
He requires her to write a letter 
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to him to that effect, without as- 
signing any reason for the viola- 
tion of her engagement. She takes 
time to consider, and prays for 
comfort and strength under her 
great affliction to enable her to re- 
solve rightly. This is the crisis of 
the narrative, and up to this point 
the interest is sustained through a 
series of natural and affecting scenes. 

How she extricates herself from the 
wretched dilemma in which she is 
placed we will not anticipate, leaving 
the final issues of the story to be 
followed out by the reader. But 
we must observe, that in the sequel, 
the author has recourse to the agency 
of an accident, so inartistical in princi- 
ple, that we cannot help noticing the 
shock with which it came upon us. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to 
escape from any imbroglio by the 
help of a chance catastrophe. You 
may get your villain out of the 
way by simply letting a house fall 
on him; or you may clear up a dis- 
tress by bringing home a rich uncle 
who was never heard of before, and 
who makes his appearance in the 
nick of time to do anything that 
may be required of him just before 
the fall of the curtain. Such expe- 
dients, however, are out of keeping 
with the flow of a truthful and pas- 
sionate narrative; and although 
Mrs. Gaskill deserves the highest 
praise for the subdued taste with 
which she depicts circumstances, in 
themselves forced and extravagant, 
she is not free from the objection of 
having worked out a truthful design 
by artificial means. 

But the portrait of Maggie Brown 
is so beautiful and touching, so 
womanly and unselfish, so gentle 
and yet so firm in the right, that 
we can forgive any slight defect 
that comes to her help in the end, 
and are too much rejoiced at the 
happiness with which she is ulti- 
mately crowned to quarrel with the 
machinery by which it is produced. 
The volume is very tastefully illus- 
trated, and we heartily commend it 
to every homestead, rich and poor, 
in the country. 

No less faithful to other modes of 
life is a story fresh from the descrip- 
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tive hand of Berthold Auerbach,* 
whose forest tales are beginning to 
be as well known and as highly 
relished in England as our own 
national legends. The scene is partly 
in the heart of the Black Forest, and 
partly in a-little German court, and 
the characters and manners it depicts 
are indigenous to both extremes; 
for even in Germany, with all the 
suavity, and good-nature, and social 
kindliness of the people, there are 
extremes, not as strongly marked or 
as widely separated as elsewhere, but 
quite sufficiently opposed to admit 
of striking contrasts, and to let in 
all sorts of small conventional dis- 
tinctions. There are two phases to 
the story of The Professor's Wife. 
In the first, the charming, simple, 
and genial Lorlie is introduced to us 
as the daughter of mine host of the 
Calves, the burly proprietor (as his 
sobriquet indicates) of a small inn 
in a Suabian village in the depths 
of the Forest. She is the most 
tender, loving, and unsophisticated 
of German maidens, and is beloved by 
a certain gay, light-hearted artist, 
who, with a friend of his, makes his 
 greaa in the very first chapter. 
We see at once that this devotion of 
the young painter must have its re- 
ward, although we tremble now and 
then at the follies into which he is 
tempted by his florid spirits, and the 
series of frights and shrinkings 
through which he carries off the 
heart of his mistress. At last they 
are fairly married, the interval of the 
delay and wooing being filled up by 
pictures of the life of the people, 
coloured with unerring truthful- 
ness. And now comes the second 
phase of her history—the life of the 
town and court, all of which is new 
and surprizing to her. She is ut- 
terly ignorant of this sort of exist- 
ence, and has everything to learn; 
but her heart remains true amidst 
the bewildering whirl of the strange 
world of factitious breeding, surface 
pleasures, art-criticism, and book- 
philosophy, by which she is sur- 
rounded. Her husband, who has 
got an appointment at the court, 
and who insensibly falls into its 
temptations, gradually awakens to a 
consciousness of the deficiencies of 
his wife; and afar off we see that 
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neglect and desertion approaching 
which is to close the dream of mar- 
ried life so miserably for the affec- 
tionate and enduring Lorlie. He 
runs into dissipation, is sedueed 
abroad by other attractions, consign- 
ing his wife to loneliness and sor- 
row; and at last, coming home one 
night in a condition of helpless in- 
toxication, the purpose which had 
long been casting its shadow over 
her mind now takes a clear shape, 
and leaving behind her a farewell 
letter (wonderfully pathetic in the 
simplicity and earnestness of its 
words),‘she quits his house for ever, 
and returns to her tranquil home in 
the Suabian village. 

This sketch of the story is a mere 
skeleton outline of the principal in- 
cidents, dropping out all the minor 
details that fill it up with form and 
vitality. The reader who is familiar 
with Auerbach need not be informed 
how characteristically these details 
are treated, and how completely they 
refiect the social lineaments of the 
Fatherland. We cannot afford to 
give specimens of the dramatic pas- 
sages, but we must try to insert one 
glimpse of Lorlie. 

Here we have her portrait as 
Reinhart is watching her from an 
arbour :— 

For a time he could not look at the 
damsel without being seen by her. He 
stood fascinated at the first glance. It 
was a countenance full of happy, un- 
troubled peace. - A sweet tranquillity was 
diffused over the rounded cheeks. Those 
features had never been agitated by 
passion, or distorted by pain or remorse. 
That finely-shaped mouth could not utter 
an angry or mean expression. An 
almost uniform tender bloom breathed 
over cheeks, forehead, and chin ; and as 
the damsel, now with her eyes cast down, 
held her smoothing-iron motionless 
on the collar she was smoothing, it was 
like the look of a sleeping child. When 
she at length pulled up the collar, opened 
her large blue eyes, and pouted her lips, 
Reinhard involuntarily made an audible 
step forward. 

This wise and interesting story is 
ably translated; the spirit and ease 
of the original are so carefully pre- 
served that it possesses all the fresh- 
ness and quaintness of the German, 
reflected in vigorous idiomatic Eng- 
lish. 
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We now open a book of another 
order, in which we are shown the 
difference between a true sympathy 
with nature and the overstrained 
affectation of it. The name of this 
book is The Doctor's Little Daughter,* 
and a most marvellous little daughter 
she is. The authoress informs us that 
the work was written ‘in such mo- 
ments as are occasionally spared to 
her from her occupation in the weekly 
press,’ and that it is ‘a simple, ear- 
nest, truthful picture of some phases 
of that great sovereign, universal Na- 
ture, which she worships with her 
whole being.’ These are large phrases, 
and it might have been as well to 
have left others to decide whether 
her book is the ‘ simple, earnest, and 
truthful’ production she at once, sit- 
ting in her own critical tribunal, pro- 
nounces it to be. She repeats the 
commendation of her work in the 
dedication to Mary Howitt, ‘ whose 
genius has sv adorned English lite- 
rature, whose womanly virtues so 
dignify and so enrich her sex, these 
truthful pictures of a child’s young 
heart,’ &c. We must, in justice to 
our contemporary of the weekly press, 
observe, that the book is, upon the 
whole, more correctly written than 
might be anticipated from this some- 
what inelegant use of the adverb so, 


and that it is not on the score of 


composition we object to it, whatever 
our private opinion may be of the 
author’s accomplishments in that di- 
rection. 

The design of the story is empha- 
tically stated in the preface. 

In seeking thus for a refreshing mental 
holyday, I thought no wiser or more sim- 
ple course was mine than that of looking 
anew at nature through the ostensible 
medium of childhood’s intellectual vision; 
and thus, whilst addressing myself reve- 
rently to the young, yet not unaptly touch 
some pictures for graver, elder sight. 

The sentence is rather entangled, 
and, in order to help the reader 
through it, we have ventured to itali- 
cise a few words which seem to con- 
tain the pith of the author’s purpose, 
although they are not very clear to 
us. To look at nature through the 
ostensible medium of childhood's intel- 
lectual visiun is, however, the declared 
purpose of the book. Alice Tyne, the 
daughter of a country practitioner, 
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is the individual through whom 
it is illustrated. We will give one 
example of childhood’s ‘ intellectual 
vision,’ to show how ‘that great sove- 
reign, universal Nature,’ is dealt with 
through this ‘ostensible medium.’ 
Little Alice, at this time probably 
nine or ten years old, walks out in 
the evening with the maid and the 
children, and on one of these re- 
markable occasions the birth (we use 
the author's terms) of the nature 
and soul of the doctor's little daugh- 
ter takes place. Pray attend to the 
simplicity of the diction :— 


It was one of the divinest evenings 
which ever fell on earth, and summer 
was in its richest prime. All had strolled 
into the very heart of the fields, where the 
luxuriant grass was knee-deep, and the 
clover in full flower. Alice, as was much 
her habit, had run on before, so as to be 
by herself, leaving Tom with Sara and 
the baby to follow more at leisure. She 
had reached the middle.of an upland 
field, across which were stretched a few 
rude posts with tramsverse pieces, to 
divide a plot of rich high grass from one 
cropped by browsing cattle. Tom and 
Sara were as yet some way off in another 
field, having not yet crossed the inter- 
vening stile. Alice reached these posts 
across the richer grass, and then stood 
still. It was, indeed, a rare and lovely 
scene which stretched itself before her. 
[We will not quote the scene ; suffice it 
that there were ‘ silver-threaded brooks," 
‘summer - garlanded green woods,’ 
* brown-trunked gnarled trees,’ ‘upland 
mossy swards,’ and a ‘ gorgeous setting 
sun, making russet, ruby tints more 
beautiful, the richest green still greener, 
the silver of the purling, pebbled brook, 
more liquid and more silver-hued,’ &c. } 
Alice, as it were involuntarily, stood still ; 
hearing nothing, seeing nothing, till, all 
at once looking full on the great blazing 
glory of the sun, some swathement of 
her intellect, or soul, seemed burst; great 
thoughts (poor child!} ran through the 
Sibres of her brain; her heart throbbed, 
stood still, yet throbbed again; the 
power of richest utterance seemed in a 
moment impressed upon her lips ; and, 
perfectly unconscious of all else above, 
around, beneath, remote or near, in 
words, the sweetest of our mother tongue, 
not picked out,—not giving expression to 
any one idea begun and ended, — nut ra- 
ther, as it were, a rich note picked out 
here and there from some great sym- 
phony begun long, long ago, and not yet 
ended, by a master-hand,—like stray 


* The Doctor’s Little Daughter, by Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen). Illustrated by 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Harvey. 
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tints from a massive eastern cloud,—like 
flowers plucked far and wide, the daisies 
and the buttercups of some vast dewy 
mead, stretched miles and miles away 
amid dim hills—like sweetest voices from 
a countless throng—like a few pearls 
from out the riches of their ocean bed— 
like, in a word, the smallest scattered 
mists of a mighty whole, —these words 
bore out but broken fragments of the 
over-crowding thoughts which, like a 
new-burst fountain, filled the soul. On 
these words went; and the large fixed 
eyes, outwardly blind, looked on the set- 
ting sun, but saw not. And of this, and 
for this, there had been no preparation ; 
but an hitherto struggling, blind, groping 
power [poor child! |}, brought into being 
and to life, as it were, by a glance of the 
Divine. Yes, the first dull outer crust 
was burst, the power to articulate and 
create was born; something said, You 
ARE A Port, though it may not be one 
of jingle or of rhyme ; but in the acts 
and deeds of men you, child, will recog- 
nise a Unrversat Sprrir, and a so- 
vereign Harmony or Nature, and 
help on the truth of both by your own 
acts and words. 


It was not surprizing, after all 
this bursting and rigmarole, that the 
nurse should have touched the poor 
little child on the shoulder, and asked 
her what she was saying. ‘* Some- 
thing new, I suppose, quoth the 
astonished Sara, ‘your papa has 
taught you. ‘No, returns the 


child, ‘no, Sara, my heart is full of 


poetry, or something like it; these 
words came, I cannot tell how, or 
why. No, they are all my own.’ 
‘Nonsense,’ quoth Sara, ‘it’s out of a 
play-book.’ ‘To which the child re- 
plied by another indignant negative, 
telling the aforesaid ignorant Sara 
that the day would come when she 
would remember what: that little 
child said, ‘ and believe it’ We can 
conceive how Mr. Harvey must have 
been driven to his wits’ end to put 
this scene into a picture, which he 
has done under the title of *‘ The 
Hour of Inspiration,’ representing a 
forlorn little child standing all alone 
in a field, with its arms crossed, and 
its eyes staring up at something in 
the sky. 

From this sample of the ‘ simple, 
earnest, and truthful pictures of so- 
vereign Nature, looked at through 
an ‘ostensible medium,’ which are to 
be found in this book, our readers may 
form their own conclusions without 
any assistance from us. ‘The fact is, 
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that a hollow cant about the love of 
children and nature, and the 

and the ignorant, and the Good and 
the Beautiful (in capital letters) and 
other profound emotions, supposed 
to be unknown to the upper and 
educated classes in this country, has 
of late years got into the lite 
market, and is now ticketed and la- 
belled as a regular article of con- 
sumption. There are writers a- 
mongst us who do this sort of thing 
to order, and carry on a flourishing 
trade in benevolence, philanthropy, 
and the social charities, of which 
they would have it believed that 
they enjoy an absolute monopoly. 
And this trade has been carried on 
so long, and to such an extravagant 
height, that it is really quite time 
for honest criticism to lay hands on 
the imposture, just as the Lord 
Mayor feels it his duty to go round 
the town, and impound the unwhole- 
some meat he finds exposed for sale 
in the stalls. 

These pretenders to an exclusive 
possession of the social sympathies 
talk too much in the same cuckoo 
strain to get credit for sincerity 
from sensible people. Of acertainty 
Silverpen will be put into the cate- 
gory with the rest. There is more 
genuine feeling and knowledge of the 
heart in one page of Mrs. Gaskill’s 
book, or Auerbach’s story, than in 
the whole of this thick, overdone 
volume. The writer may be per- 
fectly in earnest in God-blessing 
little children to a slavering excess 
of rapturous froth, and in throwing 
her ‘ whole being’ into the worship 
of Nature, and perpetually flourishing 
on the one key-note of illimitable 
love; but it neither looks nor sounds 
real; it wants the ring and the hall- 
mark of the true metal, and will as- 
suredly be set down as unmistakeable 
Brummagem. Such books are mere 
expanded advertisements of what 
their authors feel, or profess to feel, 
instead of containing materials cal- 
culated to awaken the feelings of 
their readers. 

That there are many good traits, 
notwithstanding, in this story of the 
doctor’s wonderful little daughter, 
we are very glad to testify; and that 
the writer has described a remark- 
ably amiable child, and put her 
amiability to some sore tests and 
trials, it would be injustice to deny. 
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Indeed, there never was a little girl 
exposed to such troubles and suf- 
ferings. She undergoes all manner 
of accidents, illnesses, misfortunes, 
and ill-treatment, and comes out of 
them all with such composure and 
resignation, that if ever there should 
be compiled a Juvenile Martyrology 
for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration, the biography of Alice Tyne 
ought to be placed at the head of 
the list. 

Had the author condensed or ex- 
cluded a considerable quantity of 
the ecstatic matter with which the 
volume is oppressed, and cut the 
whole down to half its present di- 
mensions, she would have made it a 
much better book than it is. The 
illustrations are numerous, and exe- 
cuted with much grace and delicacy. 

There are only two books left of 
the Christmas heap, and, fortunately, 
they may be dismissed in a sentence 
or two. 

One of them is called The An- 
gel ’s Song, * and. is written by the 

tev. C. B. Tayler, who tells us that, 
having been asked to write a Christ- 
mas book, he has endeavoured to 
show the effect of the coming of a 
godly minister into an ungodly fa- 
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mily. The story bears out his pur- 
to a miracle. The godliness of 
the book is undeniable. This is all 
we have to say about The Angel's 
Song ; except that it is more likely 
to be read and admired by people 
who are already ‘ regenerated’ than 
by the ‘tanebiivesiele™ to whom, we 
suppose, it is more directly addressed. 
A very handsome book is Mrs. S. 
C. Hall's Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines,j touching upon numerous 
localities rendered famous by the 
birth or residence of English cele- 
brities. As most of these sketches 
have already undergone the ordeal 
of publicity in a periodical form, 
their collection in this shape does 
not require special criticism. Indeed, 
under any circumstances, they are 
not so new or striking as to invite a 
detailed notice. The subjects are 
familiar to the majority of readers, 
and Mrs. Hall brings little novelty 
tothem beyond remarks and opinions 
which are in many places open to 
controversy, and might have been 
curtailed with advantage. Mr. Fair- 
holt liberally garnishes the pages 
with a class of illustration which his 
antiquarian knowledge always ren- 
ders interesting. 


* The Angel's Song; a Christmas Token. By Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Samp- 
son Low. 
+ Pilgrimages to English Shrines. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Eheu, fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni !—Horaceg. 


HIDE not with frowns the swell- 
ing heart, 
Nor chase the trembling tear away, 
Tears are a gracious privilege, 
The heralds of a brighter day. 


What though with lofty brow serene 

Staid Reason whisper, ‘ Tears are 
vain, 

Or Sorrow, pale with watching, one 

To ruined hopes, to kindred slain. 


What though my lyre be feeble, I, 
The meanest of the tuneful throng, 

Will chant a requiem o’er his grave, 
Will grace his memory with a song. 


A strain which haply shall survive 
When he who traced these sorrow- 
ing lines 
Shall sleep, his very name unknown, 
Beneath yon tuft of clustering 
pines, 


Which still with sheltering arm 
protect, 

Though chafed by storms, by 
lightning riven, 

The time-worn fane which stands 
apart, 

A landmark on the shores of 
Heaven. 


Then teach, O teach me, queen of 
song, 
Cheered by thy fav'ring smile, to 
trace 
Through Time’s long vista, dimly 
seen, 
The great forefathers of his race. 


Vain thought! 
to scan, 
Though deeply skilled in human 
lore, 
The workings of the Almighty will, 
The wonders of the days of yore; 


For who may dare 


When yon bright sun, with joyful 
bound, 
Leapt from the bosom of old Night, 
And pale with envy, grief, and rage, 
Expiring Darkness murmured, 
* Light!’ 
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Enough that one so dear to fame 
Was free from'stain of earthly clay; 
High-born, but humble as the lark 
That heav’nward mounts at break 
of day ; 


Yet in her loftiest flight, amidst 
Anatmosphere of rapturous sound, 

Feels not one transient thrill of pride: 
Her heart is ever on the ground. 


Sternest to those he loved the best, 
Yet in his most capricious mood 
Beneath the surface lurked unseen 
The germ of never-failing good. 


And when the terrors of his wrath 
No longer swept the affrighted 


plain, 
Fair Plenty raised her drooping head, 
And Hope reviving smiled again. 
When freedom trampled in the dust 
Had brought reproach upon his 
name, 
He never turned aside, but left 
The avenger Time to clear his 
fame. 
With age arose no vain regrets 
For error grasped in truth’s despite, 
For talents wasted, time misspent, 
Or deeds impatient of the light. 


But like some wandering stream that 
flows 
By city, plain, or grassy steep, 
And when its wayward course is run 
In silence mingles with the deep. 


So passed his useful life away ; 
And when the closing scene drew 


nigh, 
At his right hand stood gentle Truth, 
Grieving that so much worth 
should die. 


His was indeed no common lot, 

A blameless life, a peaceful end, 
E’en in the fulness of his fame, 

And girt with many a chosen friend, 


Then peace to him! 
those 
Immortal Shades who went before, 
Amid the echoes of the Past 
To stray, till Time shall be no 
more ! 


And peace to 


SwyNFEN JERVIS. 
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THE ABBE DE VOISENON AND HIS TIMES. 


= province of Brie, in France, 
divided and subdivided since the 
Revolution of 1789 into departments, 
arondissements, and cantons, is filled 
with chateaux, which, in the reign of 
Louis XV., were inhabited by those 
gold-bespangled marquises, those idle, 
godless abbés, and those obese finan- 
ciers, whom the secret memoirs of 
Grimm and Bachaumont, and the 
letters of the Marquis de Lauraguais, 
have held up to such unsparing ridi- 
cule and contempt. This milky and 
cheese- producing Brie, this inex- 
haustible Io, was, at the epoch of the 
regent Orleans and his deplorable 
successor, a literal cavern of pleasures 
in the most impure acceptation of the 
term ; every chateau which the Black 
Band has not demolished is, as it 
were, a half-volume of memoirs in 
which may be read the entire history 
of the times. Here is the spot 
where formerly stood the chateau of 
Samuel Bernard, the prodigal, it is 
true, of an anterior age, but worthy 
of the succeeding one; there is the 
pavilion of Bourei, another financier, 
another Jupiter of all the Danaés 
of the Théatre Italien: on this side 
we see Vaux, the residence of that 
most princely of finance ministers, 
whose suddenly-acquired power and 
wealth, and as sudden downfall, may 
surely point a moral for all ministers 
present and to come: on that side 
we have the chateau of Law, the 
trigonometrical thief; and Brunoy, 
the residence of the greatest eccen- 
tric perhaps in the annals of French 
history: in a word, wherever the 
foot is placed, there arises a sort of 
lamentation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—that celebrated century, whose 
limits we do not pretend to circum- 
scribe as the astronomers would, but 
whose beginning may be dated from 
thedeclineof the reign of Louis XIV., 
its career closing with Barras, whose 
immodest chateau still displays at 
the present day its restored founda- 
tions on the soil upon which Vaux, 
Brunoy, and Voisenon, shone so 
fatally. 

It was in this last - named little 
chateau that was born and educated 
the celebrated abbé, the friend of 
Voltaire, of Madame Favart, and of 
the Duc de la Valliére ; and here it 


was, also, that in manhood its pos- 
sessor would occasionally resort, 
though not the least in the world a 
man who could appreciate rural en- 
joyments, for the purpose of reposing 
from the fatigues of some of his epi- 
curean pilgrimages to his friends at 
Paris or Montrouge, and which was 
his final sojourn when age and in- | 
firmities rendered it imperatively 
necessary for him to breathe the pure 
air of his native place, far away from 
the heating petits soupers of the capi- 
tal, and the various other dearly- 
cherished scenes of his earlier years. 
Claude-Henri Fusée de Voisenon, 
Abbé of Jard, and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Prince -bishop of 
Spire, was born at Voisenon on the 
8th of June, 1708. Biographers 
have, perhaps, laid too much stress 
on the debility of constitution which 
he brought with him into the world, 
inherited, they say, from his mother, 
an exceedingly delicate woman. Since 
the examples of longevity given by 
Fontenelle and Voltaire, of whom 
the first lived to the age of a hun- 
dred, and the second to upwards of 
fourscore years, and yet both of 
whom came into the world with ver 
doubtful chances of existence, it 1s 
become a very hazardous task to de- 
termine, or even to foretell, length 
of days by the state of health at 
birth. They add, that an unhealthy 
nurse, aggravating the hereditar 
weakness of the child, infused wit 
her milk into his blood the germs of 
that asthma from which he suffered 
all his life, and of which he even- 
tually died. These facts accepted— 
a del cate mother, an unhealthy nurse, 
an asthma, and constant spittings of 
blood—it follows that, even with 
these serious disadvantages to con- 
tend with, a man may live and even 
enjoy life up to the age of sixty- 
eight. How many healthy men 
there are who would be content to 
attain this age! And ifthe Abbé de 
Voisenon did not exceed the bounds 
of an age of very fair proportions, 
we must bear in mind that, though 
even an invalid, he constantly trifled 
with his health with the imprudence 
of a man of vigorous constitution; 
eating beyond measure, drinking 
freely, presiding at all the petits 
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soupers—petit only in name—of the 
capital, passing the nights in running 
from salon to salon, and seldom re- 
— to rest before morning: a 
worthy, pupil of that Hercules of 
debauchery, Richelieu, his master 
and his executioner. Terrified at 
the delicate appearance of his child, 
his father dared not send him to 
school, but had him brought up 
under his own eye, with all the pa- 
tience of an indulgent parent and the 
solicitude ofa physician. Five years’ 
cares were sufficient to develope the 
intellectual capacities of a mind at 
once lively and clear, and marvel- 
lously fitted by nature to receive and 
retain the lessons of preceptors. At 
eleven years of age he addressed a 
rhyming epistle to Voltaire, who 
replied,— 

‘You love verses, and I predict 
that you will make charming ones. 
Come and see me, and be my pupil.’ 

If Voisenon justified the prediction, 
he scarcely surpassed the favourable 
sense which it incloses. Verbose, in- 
correct, poor in form, pale and washy 
as diluted Indian ink, his verses 
occasionally display witty touches, 
because every one was witty in the 
eighteenth century; but to class 
them with the works of the poets of 
his day as poetry is impossible—they 
merit only being considered in the 
light of lemonade made from Vol- 
taire’s well-squeezed lemons. 

In many respects the prose of the 
eighteenth century, not being an 
art, but rather the resource of un- 
successful poets, lent itself better 
than did the muse to the idle fan- 
tasies of the Abbé de Voisenon. His 
facetia, his historiettes, his Oriental 
tales, reunited later (at least in part) 
with the works of the Comte de 
ae, and with the libertine tales 
of Duclos and the younger Crebillon, 
prove the facility with which he 
could imitate Voltaire, while his lu- 
cubrations must be considered as far 
inferior to the short tales of the 
latter author. For the most part 
too free, too indecent, in short, to 
show their faces beside some ela- 
borately serious fragments which 
form what are called his works, they 
figure in the work we have just 
named under the title of Recueil de 
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ces Messieurs; Aventures des Bals des 
Bois; Etrennes de la St. Jean; Les 
Ecosseuses ; les Giufs de Paques, &c. 
We know, by the memoirs of the 
time, that a society of men of letters 
formed by Mademoiselle Quinaut du 
Fréne, and co of fourteen 
members chosen by her, had proposed 
to itself the high and difficult mission 
of supping well at stated intervals, 
and of being immensely witty and 
extravagantly gay. At the end of 
the half-year these effusions of wit 
and gaiety were printed by the 
society at the mutual expense of its 
members, and given to the world 
under the title of Recueil de ces 
Messieurs.* Deprived of the illusive 
accompaniments of the lights, the 
sparkling eyes, the tinkling glasses, 
and the indulgent goodnature en- 
gendered by an excellent dinner, 
good wines, and an ample dessert, 
these table libertinages, when read 
nearly a century afterwards, lose all 
their piquancy of flavour and become 
simply nauseous. The readings, and 
consequently the dinners, took place 
sometimes at the house of Mademoi- 
selle Quinaut, sometimes at that of 
the Comte de Caylus. 

Having conceived a disgust for the 
rofession of arms—for which he 
ad been originally intended — in 

consequence of having fought with 
and wounded a young officer in a 
duel, he determined upon embracing 
the ecclesiastical state; and shortly 
after taking orders was inducted by 
Cardinal Fleury to the royal abbey 
of Jard—an easy government, the 
seat of which was his own chateau of 
Voisenon. 

As soon as he was actually a dig- 
nitary of the Church, he turned his 
thoughts entirely to the stage! In 
compliance with the request of Made- 
moiselle Quinaut, the new Abbé of 
Jard wrote a series of dramatic pieces, 
among which may be cited, La 
Coquette fixée, Le Reveil de Thalie, 
Les Mariages assortis, and Le Jeune 
Grecque, little drawing-room come- 
dies, which have not kept ion 
of the stage, and to w ich French 
literature knows not where to give a 
place at the present day, so far are 
they from offering a single recom- 
mendable quality. The only style of 





* This was the celebrated society called the Académie de ces Messieurs; it num- 


among its members all the more celebrated wits of the day. 
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composition in which the Abbé de 
Voisenon might have, perhaps, dis- 
tinguished himself, had he been se- 
eonded by an intelligent musician, 
was the operatic. In this baladin 
talent of his there was something of 
the freedom and sperkle of the Ita- 
lian abbés; and yet the Abbé de 
Voisenon enjoyed during his life- 
time a high degree of celebrity. 
Seeing the utter impossibility of 
justifying this celebrity by his works, 
we must presume that it proceeded 
chiefly from his amiable character, 
his pointed epigrammatical conver- 
sation, and in a great measure, also, 
from his brilliant position in the 
world. And, after all, did celebrity 
require other causes at a time when 
a man’s success was established, not 
by the publicity of the press, but 
from the words dropped from his 
lips in the ‘ world, and from the 
occasional enunciation of a sparkling 
bon mot quickly caught up and for a 
length of time repeated? ‘Were we 
to protest against this species of 
illustration, as the French call it, we 
should be in the wrong ; each epoch 
has its own; since then times are 
altered: now-a-days, in France, a 
man obtains celebrity through the 
medium of the press, formerly it was 
by the salons. In general, the French 
littérateurs, especially the journalists, 
may be said to write better now than 
they did then ; but where, we should 
like to know, is there now to be 
found a young writer of thirty capa- 
ble of creating and sustaining a con- 
versation in a society consisting of 
upwards of a hundred distinguished 

rsons? The lackeys of M. de 

ouffiers were, in all probability, 
more in their place in a salon than 
would be the most learned or witty 
writers of the present day. 

If the Abbé de Voisenon was not 
exactly an eagle as regards common 
sense and intellectual attainments, 
what are we to think of M. de 
Choiseul, who wished to appoint him 
minister of France at some foreign 
court? The Abbé de Voisenon a 
minister! that man whom M. de 
Lauraguais called a handful of fleas ! 
But if he became not minister of 
France, it was decreed by fate that 
he should be minister of somebody 
or other; he was too incapable to 
escape this honour. Some years 
after the failure of this ridiculous 
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project of M. de Choiseul, the Prince - 
ishop of Spire appointed him his 
minister plenipotentiary at the Court 
of France. His admission into the 
bosom of the French Academy was 
all that was now required to complete 
his happiness, and this honour was 
shortly afterwards conferred upon 
him, for he was duly elected to the 
chair vacated by the death of Cré- 
billon. 

At the age of fifty-two, with the 
intention of getting rid of his asthma, 
his constant companion through life, 
he determined to try the effect of 
mineral waters upon his enfeebled 
constitution. His journey from Paris 
to Cautarets, and his sojourn in this 
head-quarters of bitumen and sul- 
phur, as related by himself in his 
letters to his friends, may be con- 
sidered as an historical portraiture of 
the method of travelling as pursued 
by the grandees of the time, as well 
as being the truest pages of the idle, 
epicurean, pleasure- loving, yet infirm, 
existence of the narrator. 

We passed through Tours yesterday 
(writes he to his friend Favart, in his 
first letter, dated from Chitelherault the 
8th day of June, 1761), where Madame 
la Duchesse de Choiseul received all the 
honours due to the gouvernante of the 
province: we entered by the Mall, which 
is planted with trees as beautiful as those 
of the Parisian Boulevards. Here we 
found a mayor, who came to harangue 
the duchess. It happened that M. Sain- 
frais, during the harangue, had posted 
himself directly behind the speaker, so 
that every now and then his horse, 
which kept constantly tossing its head, 
as horses will do, would give him a little 
tap on the back—a circumstance which 
cut his phrases in half in the most 
ludicrous manner possible ; because at 
every blow the orator would turn round 
to see what was the matter, after which 
he would gravely resume his discourse, 
while I was ready to burst with laughter 
the whole time. Two leagues further on 
we had another rich scene: an eccle- 
siastic stopped the carriage, and com- 
menced a pompous harangue addressed 
to M. Poisonnier, whom he kept ca'ling 
mon Prince. M. Poisonnier replied, 
that he was more than a prince, and that 
in fact the lives of all princes depended 
upon him, for he was a_ physician. 
‘ What !’ exclaimed the priest, ‘ you are 
not M. le Prince de Talmont ?’ ‘He 
has been dead these two years,’ replied 
the Duchesse de Choiseul. ‘ But who, 
then, is in this carriage ?’ ‘It is Madame 
la Duchesse de Choiseul,’ replied some 
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one. Forthwith, not a whit disconcerted, 
hecommenced another harangue, in which 
he lauded to the skies the excellent edu- 
cation she had bestowed on her son. 
‘But I have no son, monsieur,’ replied 
the duchess quietly. ‘ Ah! you have no 
son; I am very sorry for that ;’ and so 
saying his reverence put his harangue in 
his pocket, and walked off. 

Adieu, my worthy friend. We shall 
reach Bordeaux on Thursday. I intend 
to feed well when I get there. 


What an edifying picture of the 
state of the high and low clergy of 
France at this epoch is here pre- 
sented tous! The Abbé de Voisenon 
rolling along in his carriage, indulg- 
ing in the anticipatory delights of 
some good ‘ feeds’ when he shall get 
to Bordeaux; and a hungry priest 
haranguing mght and left the first 
comers who may present themselves, 
in order to obtain the wherewithal to 
procure a dinner. 

It is to Madame Favart that Voi- 
senon writes from Bordeaux :— 


We arrived here at ten o’clock yester- 
day evening, and found Marshal de 
Richelieu, who had crossed the Garonne 
to meet the Duchesse de Choiseul. This 
city is beautiful viewed at a distance—all 
that appertains to the exterior is of the 
best ; but what afflicts me most of all, is 
the sad fact that there are no sardines to 
be had on account of the war. I was not 
aware that the sardines had taken part 
against; however, I revenged myself 
upon two ortolans, which I devoured for 
supper, along with a pdté of red part- 
ridges aus truffes, which, though made 
as long back as November last—as Mar- 
shal de Richelieu assured me—was as 
fresh and as parfumé as if it had been 
made but the night before. 

If the reader should feel aston- 
ished that an asthmatical patient 
could eat partridges and truffles 
without being horribly ill, his aston- 
ishment will not be of long continu- 
ance. The following day Voisenon 
wrote to Favart :— 

Oh, my dear friend, I have passed a 
frightful night. 1 was obliged to smoke 
and take my kermés. I shall not be able 
to see any of the ‘ lions’ of the place. If 
Iam three days following in this state 
after I get to Cauterets, you will have 
me back again with you by the end of 
the month. 

One would suppose that after this 
gentle hint our abbé would be more 
prudent; not a bit of it. In the 
same letter he adds :— 

The dinner-table yesterday was co- 


vered with sardines. At the very first 
start I eat six in as many mouthfuls—a 
truly delicious morceau ; despite my 
kermés, I reckon upon eating as many 
to-day, along with my two ortolans. We 
leave to-morrow, and on Wednesday we 
shall reach Cauterets. 

Thus, ill on the 11th in conse- 
quence of a monstrous supper taken 
on the 10th, we find him, for all 
that, on the following day devouring 
sardines by the half-dozen, and orto- 
lans again! On the 18th he writes 
from Cauterets to his friend Fa- 
vart :— 

arrived yesterday in good health, but 
have slept badly, because the house in 
which I lodge is situated over a torrent, 
which makes a frightful noise. This 
country I can only compare to an icy 
horror, like the tragedy of Terée. 

Twelve days afterwards, Voisenon 
writes to Madame Favart :— 

Madame de Choiseul’s uncle, who paid 
you so many compliments in the green- 
room, arrived yesterday: he lodges in 
the same house with me. * * * * [| 
introduced him this morning into one of 
the best houses in Cauterets—indeed the 
very best house—where, I must confess, 
I myself spend three parts of the entire 
day; in a word, it is the pastry- 
cook’s, This learned individual com- 
pounds admirable tartlets, as well as 
some little cakes of singular lightness ; 
but above all, certain delicious little 
puffs composed of cream and millet-flour, 
which he calls millassons. I stuff them 
all day long. This makes the waters 
turn sour on my stomach, and myself 
turn very yellow; but I am tolerably 
well notwithstanding. 

This gormandizing Abbé de Voi- 
senon, ever hanging, as it were, be- 
tween patés and his grave, becomes 
now s rather interesting subject of 
study. We begin to speculate upon 
what it is that will finally carry 
him off: his asthma, or the confec- 
tionary he daily swallows. 

He writes to Favart :— 

I bathe every morning, and during 
this operation I bear a striking resem- 
blance to a match dipped in sulphur. I 
keep my health, however, tolerably well, 
though still suffering from my asthma, 
of which I fear I shall never, be cured. 

It would be a wonder if he should 
be cured, with his unfortunate table 
excesses, which would have killed 
half-a-dozen healthy men. In vain 
do we seek in his correspondence 
with Favart and his wife, a single 
thought unconnected with the plea- 
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sures of the stomach. We have read 
with what delight he sings the praises 
of a pastrycook established at Cau- 
terets, famous for his millet-cakes 
and cream-puffs. His happiness did 
not stop here :— 

A second pastrycook (he cries), upon 
my reputation, has set up here. There 
is a daily trial of skill between the two 
artists; I eat and judge, and it is my 
stomach that pays the cost. I go to the 
bath, and return to the oven. I shall 
come here again in the thrush season. 
We have red partridges, which are 
brought here from all parts; they are 
delicious. : 

In short, he remained so long 
stuffing confectionary at Cauterets, 
where he had gone solely to take 
care of himself, and to live with the 
strictest regularity, that on the eve 
of his departure he wrote sadly to 
Madame Favart:—‘I am just the 
same as when you saw me last: 
sometimes asthmatical, and always 
eres The sufferings which 

e experienced during his sojourn at 
Baréges, previous to his final return 
to Paris, are proofs of the deplorable 
effects of the mineral waters upon 
his health :— 


I am suffering dreadfully; and am 
now, while I write, labouring under so 
violent an attack of asthma, that I can- 
not doubt but that the air of this coun- 
try is as bad for me as that of Mont- 
rouge. If I amas bad to-morrow I shall 
return to pass the week at Cauterets, 
and on Saturday go on to Pau, where I 
shall wait for the ladies who are to pass 
through on Monday, on their way to 
Bayonne. I know I shall be in a mise- 
rable state during the journey. 

Such were the benefits derived by 
the Abbé de Voisenon from his four 
months’ sojourn at the baths of Cau- 
terets and Baréges. He returned to 
Voisenon infinitely worse than when 
he left it. On the eve of his de- 
parture for home, where, as he said 
some time afterwards, he wished to 
be on the same floor with the tombs of 
his ancestors, he devoured a mon- 
strous dinner on the Baréges moun- 
tains. 

Finding that the mineral waters 
of the Pyrenees had failed in re- 
establishing his health—that is, if he 
ever had health—the Abbé de Voi- 
senon abandoned physicians and their 
fruitless prescriptions, to seek else- 
where remedies for the cure of his 
asthma, which became more and 
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more troublesome as he began to get 
into years. As he was constantly 
speaking of his disease to everybody, 
and as everybody—at least all those 
who wished to get into his good 
graces—spoke of it to him, he learned 
one day that there existed in some 
garret of Paris a certain abbé deeply 
learned in all the mysteries of occult 
chemistry, an adept of the great 
Albert, the master of masters in 
empirical art. Like all sorcerers, 
and all savants of the eighteenth 
century, this abbé was represented 
as being in a state of frightful mi- 
sery and destitution. He who pos- 
sessed the secrets of plants and 
minerals, of fire and light, of the 
generation of beings, had not the 
wherewithal to procure himself a 
decent soutane, nor even a morsel of 
bread. Though, by the efforts of his 
magic, he had reached a dizzy height 
on the paths of knowledge, it was, 
alas! a fact but too true, that he was 
unable to maintain himself more than 
a month in the same apartment—per- 
haps on account of his indifference 
to the interests of his landlords. For 
all that he was a marvellous being, 
inventing specifics for the cure of all 
diseases, and consequently of asthma 
among the rest. It was even whis- 
pered, but secretly and mysteriously, 
and with a sort of awe—for they 
were very superstitious, though very 
atheistical, in the eighteenth century 
—that all these specifics were com- 
prised in one remedy, namely, the 
celebrated Aurum Porasixe, or fluid 
gold. Now every one knows, or at 
least ought to know, that potable 
gold, that is, gold in a cold and fluid 
state, like wine, triumphs over every 
malady to which the human frame 
is subject; it is health itself, per- 
petual youth, and would be no less 
than immortality had not Paracelsus, 
who, they say, also possessed the 
secret of potable gold, unfortunately 
died at the age of thirty-three, or 
thirty-five : thus establishing a fatal 
argument against its virtues in this 
respect. But one thought now pos- 
sessed Voisenon—that of getting 
hold, somehow or other, of this magic 
abbé, and of enticing him to his cha- 
teau ; but an insensate and monstrous 
desire was this—a desire almost im- 
possible to be satisfied, for it was 
stated that this Prometheus repelled 
all advances. Persecuted by the fa- 
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culty, censured by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, maltreated by the police, 
who would not suffer anything in 
the shape of gold-making, he had, 
in his savage misanthropy, renounced 
all further thoughts of alleviating 
the pains of humanity at the cost of 
his repose and safety. Here was a 
terrible state of perplexity for our 
asthmatical abbé, who, for all that, 
did not lose courage, but set to work 
with all his might to discover the 
great physician. 

But where, or how, was he to dis- 
cover a sorcerer in Paris? To whom 
could he decently address himself? 
To what professional class? There 
are so many people in the world 
ready to ridicule even the most re- 
spectable things. Every time that 
Voisenon elbowed at the ‘Tuileries, 
or in the Palais Royal, an indivi- 
dual in a seedy cassock, he fancied 
that he had discovered his man. 
Forthwith he would enter into con- 
versation with him, his heart flut- 
tering with hope, until the moment 
came which would convince him that 
he had been deceived. Though for 
the moment cast into despair, he did 
not lose hope, but would the next 
day recommence his voyages of dis- 
covery in search of potable gold. 
One morning he had a sudden illu- 
mination :—‘ Since the archbishop,’ 
thought he, ‘has censured the con- 
duct of the abbé I have been so long 
in search of, the archbishop must 
know where he lodges.’ Just as if 
sorcerers had lodgings! That very 
day he repaired to the a 
court. If the reader wonders why 
our abbé did not give the clerks 
whom he interrogated the name of 
his mysterious priest, the answer is 
easy: it is simply because he did 
not know his name; magicians sel- 
dom make themselves known but by 
their works. This name, however, 
to his great and inexpressible joy, he 
was soon to learn. After some re- 
searches made in the register of 
the episcopal court, the clerk in- 
formed him that this abbé (a de- 
plorable subject by all accounts) 
was called Boiviel, and, at the period 
when the acts of censure were 
—- upon him, lodged in the 

ue de Versailles, Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. Voisenon was there almost 
as soon as the words were out of the 
clerk’s mouth. 
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Voisenon knocked at every kennel 
of this deplorable street ; not even a 
bark replied to the name of the Abbé 
Boiviel. At length, at a seventh 
floor above the mud, an old woman, 
who resided in a loft, to which access 
was obtained by means of a rope- 
ladder, informed him that the Abbé 
Boiviel had quitted the apartment 
about six months before, with the 
avowed intention of going to lodge 
at Menilmontant; she added, that 
this delay gave fair grounds for sup- 
posing that he must necessarily have 
changed his quarters at least five or 
six times in the course of these six 
months. Disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged, Voisenon descended from 
the dizzy height, reflecting upon the 
sad distress to which a man might 
be reduced, although possessing the 
secret of potable gold. 

An almost incredible chance had 
so willed it, that the Abbé Boiviel 
had changed his abode but three 
times since his descent from the gar- 
ret of the Rue de Versailles. From 
Menilmontant he had removed to 
Passy, and from Passy to La Chapelle, 
where he now resided. 

At length the two abbés met ; but 
to what delicate manceuvres the 
seigneur of Voisenon was obliged to 
have recourse in accosting his ragged 
confrére, who was at that moment 
engaged in eating his breakfast off a 
chair. He had sense enough to put 
off as long as possible the true sub- 
ject of his visit; besides, what cared 
he for delays? He had found him 
at last, he was face to face with the 
mysterious, infallible physician, the 
successor of the great Albert. Boi- 
viel was even more savage and mo- 
rose than the Abbé de Voisenon had 
anticipated. He spoke of offering 
his services to the Missionary So- 
ciety in order to get appointed to 
preach the Gospel in Japan, al- 
though, to tell the truth, he did not 
believe over-much in Christianity. 
‘And I do not believe in Japan,’ 
might have perhaps replied the 
Abbé de Voisenon, had he been in a 
joking humour; but the fact is, he 
was thunderstruck at the enuncia- 
tion of such a project. It was too 
provoking, when he had at length 
found the Abbé Boiviel, to hear that 
the Abbé Boiviel was going to im- 
molate himself in Japan. 

Inspired by circumstance, that 
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tenth muse which is worth all the 
nine put together, Voisenon said to 
Boiviel, that he was aware of all the 

rsecutions which the clergy of 

aris had made him endure for 
causes which he did not desire 
to know; he refrained also from 
entering on the subject of fluid gold. 
Touched by the exhibition of so 
much constancy in misfortune, he 
had. come, he said, to propose to the 
Abbé Boiviel to inhabit his chateau 
of Voisenon, where, in the calm and 
repose of a peaceful existence, and 
with a mind freed from the harass- 
ing cares of the world, he would 
have leisure to meditate and write ; 
that this proceeding of his, though 
strange in appearance, was excusable, 
and to be judged with an indulgent 
eye; he, the Abbé de Voisenon, was 
happy, rich, powerful even. The 
Abbe Boiviel would be quite at home 
at the chateau de Voisenon; his 
feelings of independence would not 
be outraged; when he should be 
tired of sojourning there, he might 
quit the chateau, remain absent as 
long as it pleased him, and return 
when it suited his fancy. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the wild 
boar allowed itself to be muzzled ; 
that very evening a hired carriage 
conducted the chemist, the sorcerer, 
the magician Boiviel, to the Chateau 
de Voisenon. ‘I shall have my po- 
table gold at last,’ thought the tri- 
umphant Abbé, radiant with hope 
and exultation. 

Installed at the chateau, the Abbé 
Boiviel conformed himself with a 
very good grace to the monachal 
existence led by its inmates. The 
good regimen of the house tended 
also to considerably soften the for- 
mer asperities of his demeanour; he 
spoke no more of Japan, but neither 
did he speak of the potable gold, 
although Voisenon on several occa- 
sions endeavoured to obtain from 
him an explanation on this essential 
point. Whenever our asthmatical 
abbé would lead the conversation 
towards subjects relating to che- 
mistry or alchemy, Boiviel would 
either avoid a direct reply or else 
fall into a state of profound taci- 
turnity; and yet all his debts had 
been paid, including the various out- 
standing accounts due to his nume- 
rous landlords, and his dinners at 
the Croix de Lorraine,—that me- 
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morable tavern, where all the abbés 
who received fifteen sous for every 
mass said at Saint Sulpice were ac- 
customed to feed daily. Several cas- 
socks had also been purchased for 
him, several pairs of stockings, and 
many shirts. 

After a three months’ residence 
at the chateau he had become fat, 
fresh, and rosy, such as he had never 
before been at any previous epoch 
of his life. Emboldened by the 
friendship he had shown to his guest, 
Voisenon ventured one day to say 
to the Abbé Boiviel, that, sceptical 
and atheistical as they falsely im- 
agined him to be in the world, he 
possessed, nevertheless, an absolute 
faith in alchemy ; he denied neither 
the philosopher's stone, nor the uni- 
versal panacea, nor even the potable 
gold. Now did he, or did he not, 
believe in potable gold? This was 
a home-thrust. Boiviel could no 
longer recoil: he did believe in it; 
but according to his idea the auda- 
cious chemist committed a great sin 
in composing it: it was, so to speak, 
as though attacking the decrees of 
creation to change into liquid what 
had been ordained a metal. A sor- 
cerer troubled with religious scruples 
appeared a strange spectacle to the 
Abbé de Voisenon, and one, too, 
that rather embarrassed him. He did 
not, however, entirely renounce his 
conquest of the potable gold; he 
waited three months longer, and du- 
ring these three months fresh fa- 
vours were lavished on Boiviel, who 
habituated himself to these proceed- 
ings with praiseworthy resignation. 

Treated as a friend, called also by 
that title, Boiviel justified the Abbe 
de Voisenon in saying to him one 
day, that he had no longer a hope in 
any remedy whatsoever, save the 
potable gold, for the cure of his 
asthma. Without the specific, as 
much above other remedies as the 
sun was above fire, the only course 
left him was to die. Boiviel was 
moved, his iron resolves were shaken, 
and his qualms of conscience ceded 
to the voice of friendship. He warned 
his friend, however, that in order to 
compose a little fluid gold much solid 
gold would be required. The first 
essay would cost ten thousand livres 
at the very least. Voisenon, who 
would have given twenty thousand 
to be cured, consented to the sacri- 
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fice, thanking heartily his future 
liberator, who, on the following day 
commenced the great work. What 
sage deliberation did he bring to the 
task! and how slowly did the work 
proceed! Day followed day, month 
followed month, but as yet no gold, 
except that which the Abbé de Voi- 
senon himself contributed in pieces 
of twenty-four livres each. The day 
at length arrived in which, the ten 
thousand livres being exhausted, 
Boiviel informed his patient that the 
fiuid gold was in flasks, and would 
be ready for use in a month. 

It was during this month that the 
alchemist Boiviel took leave of the 
Abbé de Voisenon,'on the pretext 
of going to see his old father, who 
resided in Flanders. Before two 
months were out he would return to 
the chateau, in order to observe the 
beneficial effects of the liquified me- 
tal. Warmly embraced by his friend, 
overwhelmed with presents, solicited 
to return as speedily as possible, 
Boiviel quitted the Chateau de Voi- 
senon, where he had lived for nearly 
a year, and in what manner we have 
seen. 

After the time allowed by Boiviel 
for the fluid gold to be fit for use 
had elapsed, the Abbé de Voisenon 
began his course of the medicine. He 
emptied the first, the second, and the 
third flask, awaiting the result with 
exemplary patience; but an asthma 
is not to be cured in a week, espe- 
cially an asthma of forty years’ 
standing. 

Boiviel had not yet returned ; he 
had now been four months in Flan- 
ders; to these four months succéeded 
another four, but no Boiviel; the 
year revolved, the flasks diminished, 
but still no Boiviel. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the Abbé Boiviel never reappeared, 
and that he was nothing better than 
a charlatan and a thief. But the sin- 
gular part of the matter is, that the 
Abbé de Voisenon found his asthma 
considerably relieved after a course 
of the fluid gold composed by Boi- 
viel ; and his sole regret at the end 
of his days was, not having foreseen 
the death, or disappearance—a mat- 
ter quite as disastrous—of his alche- 
mist, who could have furnished him 
with the means of compounding the 
elixir for himself as it might be 
wanted. 


In order to show himself superior 
to the assaults of his enemy, our 
abbé would often endeavour to per- 
suade himself that, he was every whit 
as active as he had formerly been; 
more active even than he had been 
in his youth. On these occasions he 
would jump up from his easy chair, 
where he had been sitting groaning 
under an attack of the asthma; he 
would cast his pillows on one side, 
his night-cap on the other, would 
pitch his slippers to the other end of 
the room, and call loudly for his 
domestics. In one of these deceitful 
triumphs of his will over his feeble 
constitution, he rang one cold win- 
ter’s morning for his valet de chambre. 

‘My thick cloth trousers!’ cried 
he; ‘my thick cloth trousers !’ 

‘Why, Monsieur l’Abbé,’ timidly 
objected his faithful servitor, ‘ what 
can you be thinking of ? you were 
very bad yesterday evening.’ 

‘ That’s very probable ; I have no- 
thing to do with what I was yester- 
day evening. My thick cloth trou- 
sers, I tell you—now, my furred 
waistcoat! Come, look sharp!’ 

‘But, Monsieur Abbé, why quit 
your warm room, your snug arm- 
chair? You are so pale.’ 

‘Pale, am I! that’s better than 
ever, for I have been as yellow asa 
quince all my life! Good, I have 
my trousers and waistcoat; fetch me 
my redingote!’ 

‘Your redingote! that you only 
put on when you are going out ?” 

‘And it is precisely because I am 
going out that I ask for it. You 
argue to-day like a true stage valet ; 
why should I not put on my re- 
dingote? Are you afraid of it be- 
coming shabby? Do you wish to 
steal it from me while it is new ?” 

‘I am afraid that you will increase 
your cough if you don’t keep the 
house to-day. It is very cold this 
morning.’ 

‘Very cold, is it, eh? so much 
the better. I like cold weather.’ 

‘It snows even very much, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé.’ 

‘In that case, my large Polish 
boots.’ 

‘Your large Polish boots! And 
for what purpose ?” 

‘Not to write a poem in, proba- 
bly ; for if Boileau very sensibly re- 
marked, that in order to write a good 
poem time and taste were necessary, 
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he did not add that boots were in- 
dispensable. Once for all, I want 
my Polish boots to go out shooting 
in. Is not that plain enough, Mon- 
sieur Mascarille ?’ 

‘Cough shooting, Mons. 1’Abbé ?” 

‘ Maraud ! wolf - shooting—in the 
wood. Come, quick, my boots and 
no chattering.’ 

‘Here are your boots, Monsieur 
l’Abbé. Trul you have no thought 
for your health. 

‘Have you a design upon m 
boots, also? so eal. = dis- 
cursive valet, as to fetch me my 
deer-skin gloves, my hat, and gun.’ 

The Abbé de Voisenon was soon 

uipped with the aid of his valet, 
who, during the operation of dress- 
ing, never ceased repeating to him : 

* It is fearfully cold this morning ; 
dogs have been found frozen to 
death in their kennels, fish dead in 
the fish- ponds, cattle dead in the 
stables, birds dead on the trees, and 
even wolves dead in the forest.’ 

‘My = friend,’ replied the 
Abbé de Voisenon, ‘ you have said 
too much ; your story of the wolves 
prevents me believing the rest : upon 
this I start. Now listen tome. On 
my return from shooting I expect to 
find my poultices ready, my asses- 
milk properly warmed, and my 
tisanes mixed ; give directions about 
all this in the kitchen.” 

‘Yes, Monsieur l’Abbé. He'll 
never return, that’s certain,’ mur- 
mured the valet, as he packed up his 
master in his great-coat, and drew 
his fur cap well down over his ears. 

Followed by three of his dogs, our 
abbé started on his shooting excur- 
sion. At the very first step he took 
on leaving the court-yard he fell; 
but he was up in an instant, and 
brushed peslily along. It must 
have been a strange spectacle to see 
this old man, as black as a mute ata 
funeral, with his black gloves, black 
boots, black coat, all black in short, 
tripping gaily along over the snow 
with three dogs at his heels, some- 
times whistling and shouting aloud, 
sometimes cracking his pocket-whip, 
and occasionally pointing his fowl- 
ing-piece in the direction of a flight 
of crows. 

He had passed through the village 
of Voisenon, and had just gained the 
open country, when he was stopped 
at the entrance of a lane of small 
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cottages by a young girl, who, the 
instant she perceived him, cried out, 

‘ Ah, monseigneur’ (for many 
ple styled him monseigneur), ‘it is 
surely Providence that has sent you 
to us!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ inquired 
the abbé. 

‘Our grandfather is dying, and 
he is unwilling to die without con- 
fession.’ 

‘But I have nothing to do with 
that, my child; that is the priest's 
business.’ 

‘But are you not a priest, mon- 
seigneur ?” 

‘ Almost,’ replied our abbé, rather 
taken aback by this homethrust, and 
in a very bad eomeas besides at the 
interruption, ‘ almost; but address 
yourself in preference to the prior of 
the convent. Run to the chateau, 
ring at the convent-gate; ring loudly, 
and reserve me for a better occasion.’ 

‘Monseigneur,’ repeated the girl, 
‘our grandfather has not time to 
wait; he is dying—you must come.’ 

‘I tell you,’ replied the abbé, con- 
fused within himself at his refusal, 
‘I cannot go. I am, as you see, out 
shooting : the thing is utterly impos- 
sible.’ 

With these words he sought to 
pursue his way; but the young girl, 
who could not comprehend the bad 
arguments made use of by the abbé, 
clung obstinately to his coat skirts, 
and compelled him to turn round. 
Aroused by the noise of this alter- 
cation, a few of the male population 
appeared on the thresholds of their 
doors, others at their windows; and 
as a village resembles a bundle of 
dry hay which a spark will set ina 
blaze, the wives joined their hus- 
bands, the children their mothers, 
and soon the entire population flocked 
into the street to see what was the 
matter. 

The Abbé‘du Jard, seigneur of 
Voisenon, king of the country, felt 
deeply humiliated amid the crowd 
which surrounded him, and which 
had already begun to murmur at 
this refusal, as irreligious as it was 
inhuman. , 

But our poor abbé was not in- 
human. The fact was, he had com- 
pletely forgotten the formula used 
on such occasions; and if the truth 
must be told, as he was careless and 
indifferent in religious matters, rather 
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than hypocritical, his conscience re- 
proached him for going to absolve 
or condemn a fellow-creature when 
he inwardly felt how utterly un- 
worthy he was himself of judging 
others at the tribunal of the con- 
fessional. 

Necessity, however, prevailed over 
his just scruples; which scruples, 
however, be it said, could not be 
made use of as excuses to his vassals : 
80, with downcast eyes and his re- 
versed fowling-piece under his arm, 
he permitted himself to be led to the 
cottage where lay the old man, who 
was unwilling to render his last sigh 
without having made the official 
avowal of his sins. 

The villagers knelt in a circle 
before the door, whilst the abbé 
seated himself by the side of the 
dying man, in order the better to 
receive his confession. 

Since the unlucky moment in 
which the Abbé de Voisenon had 
been balked of his morning's sport, 
he had lost—for he had at times his 
intervals of superstitious terror—the 
proud determination he had formed 
of not believing himself ill on that 
day. But then, what signs of evil 
augury had greeted him! He had 
tripped and fallen on leaving home ; 
he had seen flocks of crows; a 
weeping girl had dragged him to the 
bedside of a terrified sinner—even 
now they were repeating the prayers 
for the dying around him. ‘The 
Abbé de Voisenon was overcome; 
his former temerity oozed palpably 
away, he felt sick at heart, his ears 
tingled, his asthma groaned within 
his chest. 

‘Tam ill, thought he. ‘I was in 
the wrong to come out; why did I 
not take my old servant's advice, and 
remain at home ?” 

Finally he lent an ear to the old 
man's confession. 

‘You were born the same day as 
myself!’ exclaimed the abbé, at the 
penitent’s first confidential commu- 
nication; ‘you were born the same 
—- myself!’ 

he old man continued, and here 
@ new terror arose for our abbé. 

‘You have never heard mass to 
the end! And I,’ thought he, ‘have 
never heard even the beginning for 
these last thirty years !’ 

The penitent continued :— 

‘I have committed, monseigneur, 
the great sin that you know.’ 
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‘The great sin that I know! I 
know so many,’ thought the abbé. 
‘ What sin, my friend ?” 

‘Yes, the great sin — although 
married , 

‘Ah! I understand!’ Then, sotio 
voce, ‘My great sin, although a 
priest.’ 

A deplorable fatality, if it was a 
fatality, had so willed it that the 
vassal should have fallen into the 
same snares as had his lord, who was 
now called to judge him at his last 
hour. 

When the confession was ended, 
the Abbé de Voisenon consulted his 
own heart with inward terror, and 
after some hesitation he remitted his 
— sins, inwardly avowing to 

imself that the dying man ought at 
least, out of gratitude, to render him 
the same service. 

The ceremony over, the abbé rose 
to depart; but his limbs failed him, 
and they were actually obliged to 
carry him home, where he arrived in 
a state of prostration that seriously 
alarmed his household. During the 
remainder of that day he spoke to 
no one; wrapped up in the silence of 
his own melancholy thoughts, he 
opened his lips only to cough. The 
night was bad; icy shiverings passed 
over his frame: the image of this 
man, of the same age, and burdened 
with the same sins as he himself had 
committed, would not leave his 
memory. By daylight his trouble 
of mind and body was at its height; 
he desired his valet to summon his 
physician and the prior of the con- 
vent. ‘ And immediately,’ added he, 
‘immediately.’ 

Comprehending better this time 
the wishes of his master, the domestic 
hastened to arouse the prior, whose 
convent almost adjoined the chateau, 
and the physician, who had apart- 
ments in the chateau itself. This 
physician was a young man, chosen 
by the celebrated Tronchin from 
among his cleverest pupils at the 
express desire of the Abbé de Voi- 
senon. 

Seriously alarmed at the danger 
of the abbé, both prior and phy- 
sician hastened to obey the summons. 
M. de Voisenon was so ill last night. 
Should they arrive in time? So 
equal and so prompt was their zeal 
that both reached the abbé’s bed- 
room door together. But when they 
opened it, what was their astonish- 
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ment to find that the bird had flown ; 
our abbé had got over his little 
fright, and had ‘gone out shooting 


again. 

The end of that fatal eighteenth 
century was now approaching ; un- 
dermined 7 years and debauchery, 
it was now like a ruined spendthrift 
moving away from the calendar of 
the world in rags: it was hideously 
old, but its years inspired not respect. 
Old king, old ministers, old generals 
—if indeed there were generals,— 
old courtiers, old mistresses, old 
poets, old musicians, old opera dan- 
cers, broken down with ennui, plea- 
sure, and idleness—toothless, faded, 
rouged, and wrinkled — were de- 
scending slowly to the tomb. Louis 
XV. formed one of the funeral pro- 
cession; he was taken to St. Denis 
between two lines of cabarets filled 
with drunken revellers, madly re- 
joicing at being rid of this plague 
which another plague had carried off 
to the grave. Crébillon was dead ; 
the son of the great Racine, honoured 
by the famous title of Member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, was taken off by a malignant 
fever, and obtained from the grate- 
ful publicity of the day the following 
necrological eulogium, as brief as it 
was eluquent: ‘M. Racine, last of 
the name, died yesterday of a malig- 
nant fever; as a man of letters he 
was long dead, having become stu- 
pified by wine and devotion.’ Twelve 
days afterwards Marivaux followed 
Racine to the grave. The Abbé 
Prévost died of a tenth attack of 
apoplexy in the forest of Chantilly. 
In the following spring the cele- 
brated Madame de Pompadour de- 
scended, at the age of forty-four, 
into the grave, after having exhaled 
a bon mot in guise of confession. 
Desirous, as it would appear, of 
leaving this world like the rest of 
his worthy compéres, the composer 
Rameau cried furiously to his con- 
fessor, whose lugubrious note while 
intoning the service at his bedside 
offended the delicacy of his ear, 
*What the devil are you muttering 
there, Monsieur le Curé? you are 
horribly out of tune!’ And there- 
upon Master Rameau expired of a 
putrid fever. And what think you, 
worthy reader, occupied the public 
the day following the death of the 
most celebrated musician in Europe, 
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the king of the French school? 
Why, nothing less than this won- 
derful piece of news: ‘ Mademoiselle 
Miré, of the Opera, more celebrated 
as a courtesan than as a danseuse, 
has interred her lover; on his tomb 
are engraven these words :— 

Mr Re La Mi La.’ 
A touching funeral oration, truly, 
for poor Rameau! Panard, the 
father of the French vaudeville, died 
some days after Rameau; and the 
Parisian public, with its national 
tenderness of heart, merely remarked, 
that ‘the words could not be sepa- 
rated from the accompaniment.’ 

You see, reader, how the ranks 
were thinning, how all these old 
candles were expiring in their sockets, 
how the ball was approaching its end. 

*Piron died yesterday, writes a 

—— and he adds, ‘They say 
ne received the curé of St. Roche 
very badly.” What an admirable 
piece of buffoonery! these curés 
going in turn to shrive the writers 
of the eighteenth century, and having 
flung at their heads epigrams com- 
posed for the occasion perhaps ten 
years before. 

Louis XV. died soon after Piron. 
A few hours before his death he said 
to Cardinal de la Roche-Aymon: 
‘Although the king is answerable 
to God alone for his conduct, you 
can say that he is sorry for having 
caused any scandal to his subjects, 
and that from henceforth he desires 
to live but for the support of faith 
and religion, and for the happiness 
of his people!’ 

Like Rameau, Piron, Helvetius, 
and Pompadour, this good little king 
Louis XV. must have his bon mot; 
he was sorry for having caused any 
scandal to his subjects, and at his 
last moment of existence would live 
from henceforth for the sole happiness 
of his people! Can anything be finer 
than this? 

Finally came the Abbé de Voi- 
senon’s turn. Witty to his last 
hour, when they brought home the 
leaden coffin, the exact form and 
dimensions of which he had himself 
arranged and ordered beforehand, he 
said to one of his domestics,— 

‘There is a great-coat anyhow 
that you will not be tempted to steal 
from me.’ 

He died on the 22d of November, 
1775, aged sixty-eight. 





FIVE SCENES 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


I. COUNT CENCI AND CONFESSOR. 

Il. BEATRICE AND HER AJA MARGARITA. 
III. COUNT, STEWARD, PEASANTS, BEATRICE. 
IV. BEATRICE AND POPE CLEMENT VIII. 

Vv. DEATH OF BEATRICE, 


PREFACE. 


peeree is not History. In features they may resemble ; in particulars, 
in combinations, in sequences, they must differ. History should ‘tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ Poetry, like all the 
fine arts, is eclectic. Where she does not wholly invent, she at one time 
amplifies and elevates; at another, with equal power, she simplifies, she 
softens, she suppresses. This part of her prerogative has fallen much into 
desuetude. Many arich proprietor is a bad husbandman. The system of 
deep draining, or even of carrying off the surface-water, is but partially 
introduced. We have, however, seen tragedians, of late, who bear the pall 
and sceptre ‘ right royally.’ 

The author of the ‘ Five Scenes’ assumes no place among them: he 
stands only just near enough to make his plaudit heard. These scenes inter- 
fere very little with Shelley’s noble tragedy. Two names are the same; one 
character, by necessity, is similar ; Count Cenci, the wickedest man on record. 
His benefactions to the Papacy, under the rubric of penalties or quit-rents 
for crimes, amounted to three hundred thousand crowns ; so that after Saint 
Peter, King Pepin, and Countess Matilda, the Roman See was under greater 
obligations to him than to any other supporter. Crimes in the Papal States 
are as productive to Government as vines and olives: no wonder then his 
death was so cruelly avenged. His life had been its gaudy-day; and his 
loss was the severest it ever had sustained in one person. Yet, so little of 
gratitude is there in high places, his funeral was unattended by the Cardinals 
and Court ; and, what is more remarkable, no poet wrote an che to deplore 
or an epitaph to praise him. 


SCENE I. 


Count Cenci and Conresssor, in Rome. 


Conressor. Our thoughts, my lord, are not entirely ours : 
The Tempter hath much influence over them, 

And sways them to and fro. 

Count. More often to 
Than fro, methinks. 

Con. Prayer can do much, and more 
Confession, most goodwill toward the Church. 
Nieces and uncles, aunts and nephews, meet 
In holy matrimony ; but beyond, 

The Church forbids; nor grants even these without 
Due cause, in alms and Petropatrimonials. 

Count. If one may do it, why may not another ? 

Con. Only the great may do it; only princes. 
Sovrans may ride where common men must walk, 
And may with safety and with seemliness . . 

With seemliness! aye more . . . with acclamation, 
And dance and bonfire, leap across the sheepwalk 
Where sheep and shepherd humbly creep along. 

Count. Such are their doings in the Church and Court 
And other places, for example-sake 
No doubt. 

Con. Nodoubt whatever. Great the good 
Arising from the wealth they thus disburse. 

The Church, thus aiding and thus aided, throws 
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Her sackcloth from her, and sits up elate, 
Triumphant, glorified, the spouse of Christ, 
Born in the manger but to mount the throne. 
None but the fool and the ungodly doubt 
These saving truths. 
Count. None but the fool, most surely ; 
For who beside the fool would pour his broth 
Upon the threshing-floor at noontide hour 
When he is hungry and may take his fill ? 
About the ungodly you know more than I, 
Who never have field converse with the knaves, 
For, to my mind, they must be fools as well ; 
Sure to be losers at our table here, 
And doubtful of revenge another day. 
Con. They dare not meet confession face to face, 
As honester and braver sinners do, 
Like you, my lord, who ask before you take, 
Ready to pay the penalty of guilt, 
And weighing both in steady even scales. 
Count. You always comfort the few qualms that rise 
Within my breast, too empty or too full. 
The present sometimes puzzles me ; the past 
Is past for ever. 
Con. But beyond the grave... 
Count. I am short-sighted, and would spare my eyes; 
Too much light hurts them: you wear spectacles, 
And take them off and put them on again, 
To read or not to read, as suits you best. 
Con. Your lordship has paid dearly for some sins! 
Count. Churchmen may get them cheaper; they can whirl 
The incense round and sweeten one another. 
Con. Count! we are friends ; but this sounds rather free. 
Count. My speech is free, and free too is my hand. 
Three paoli is the price of masses now 
To the poor man; the citizen pays five ; 
The noble seven ; but often bargaining 
For thirteen to the dozen: I meanwhile 
Reckon but twelve, and pay my crown a-piece, 
Ay, for a thousand, father, for a thousand . . 
If this won’t save me, what the devil can? 
Con. Do not be angry ; let us hope it will ; 
But matters, awkward matters, lie between . . 
We say no masses for the soul on earth. 
Counr. Yet here it hath its troubles as down yonder ; 
Masses might oil them over on the spot 
And supple the sting’s barb ; it lies not deep. 
Con. No, no; far different is their ordinance. 
Count. Well, I believe it: let us say no more. 
Con. Best so, my son! Sweet, sweet is resignation. 
Three hundred thousand crowns have overlaid 
Some gross enormities : stifled they lie, 
No whisper over them: the Pope's right hand 
Hath wiped the record from the Book of Life. 
Count. Are you quite sure ? 
Con. Infallibility 
Declares it. 
Count. Bless infallibility ! 
Con. Sin not, my son! but, sinning, strait confess 
And stand absolved. 
Count. Plague me no more. I have 
Confest. The wish . . again I swear . . is odious. 
Con. The very thought confounds and petrifies me. 
Ten yokes of oxen, fifty casks of wine 
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(Were it Orvieto), scarcely would efface 
Such scandal. 
Count. I have played away the worth 
Of those ten yokes, those fifty casks, but lately, 
And therefore have not now wherewith ... 
Con. The sin 
Of gambling is, alas! worse . . worse than all. 
(After a pause). If you will have the peach . . why, have the peach ; 
But pay for it: the crab and sloe come cheaper. 
Costly or vile, ‘tis better to abstain. 
[Conressor goes out, the Count remains. 
Count (alone). There must be (since all fear it) pains below. 
But how another’s back can pass for mine, 
Or how the scourge be softened into down 
By holy water, puzzles me: no drop 
Is there ; and nothing holy. Doubt I will. 
Now, can these fellows in their hearts believe 
What they would teach us? Yes; they must. Methinks 
I have some courage: I dare many things, 
Most things; yet were I certain I should fall 
Into a lion’s jaws at close of day 
If [ went on, I should be loth to go, 
Altho some nightcap from some booth well barr’d 
Opens a window, crying Never fear ! 
Is there no likeness? ‘Theirs is the look-out. 
They toss my sins on shoulder readily ; 
Are they quite sure they can as readily 
Shuffle them off again? They catch our pouch. 
The price, the stipulated price, I pay; 
Will the receiver be as prompt to them ? 
May not he question them? Well! there are gone 
Three hundred thousand crowns; and more must go ; 
I shall ery quits .. but what will their cry be ? 
When time is over, none can ask for time ; 
Payment must come . . and these must pay, not I. 
‘ Three hundred thousand crowns,’ runs my receipt, 
‘ Holiness and Infallibility’ 
At bottom. Iam safe: the firm is good. 
If the wax burn their fingers, let them blow 
And cool it: there it sticks: my part is done. 


SCENE II. 
Bearrice Crenci and her Asa MarGarirta. 


Marearira. Blessed be Saint Remigio! This day year, 
This his own day, was held the marriage-feast 
Within our castle-walls, which always frown’d 
Till then, and never since smiled heartily. 

Beatrice. We have been very happy, Margarita, 
Before and since. 

Mar. I want another feast; 

I yearn; and you must give it, lady mine. 

Bra. My father can alone ordain a feast 
Other than what this pleasant vintage-time 
Always brings round. 

Mar. Things are got ready soon. 
Your sister for her bridal festival 
Borrowed some vases filled with citron-trees 
From those who brought the chaplets. Signor Conte 
Has not one citron-tree, one orange-bush, 

One lemon, one train’d jessamine : he never 
Has prickt his finger with bare lavender, 

To curse it. Flowers and music he abhors. 
And how he hated those dull nightingales ! 
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Indeed they are too tiresome : what think you ? 
Bea. If their sweet sorrow overshadows mine 

I ought to love them for it, and I do. 

I have not always thought them melancholy ; 

*Tis but of late ; and gayer things are worse. 

Mar. You were less childish when you were a child. 
However, flowers you cull as formerly 
And put them in your bosom. 

Bra. They are cool. 

Mar. Are they? Some too are sweet. The Count is caught 
By fragrance ; not their vulgar fragrance ; gloves, 
Gloves I have seen (no matches though) that smelt 
Deliciously, about his private room. 

But music! we keep music to ourselves, 

And close the door upon it, like the plague. 

Make last year this. I did believe, I did. 

Indeed, that you could better understand 

My meaning. 

Bea. I have understood it well, 

But dare not ask my father anything ; 

It is undaughterly, unmaidenly, 

To ask for a carousal or a dance. 

My sister and my brother may suggest 

More properly what might entice our friends. 
Mar. I doubt it. One enticement, one alone, 

Depends on you. Marry, my pretty dove! 

Bea. Marry? and whom? 

Mar. Have you forgotten all 
Who drank the vintage of the year before 
To make (they said) room for last year’s ? 

Bea. In truth 
I hardly know their names. I sat not with ‘em 
At supper or at dinner or at dance. . 

Although at dance I was, but placed apart, 

With you beside me, pleas’d not quite so well. 
Mar. May-be. But you saw all, and all saw you. 
Bea. May-be that too. I saw them all, and lookt 

With joy upon them: whether they saw me 

I know not, heed not: ‘twas enough that joy 

Seem’d universal. 

Mar. But among the guests 
Could not you name one name ? 

Bea. Perhaps I could, 
And more than one, give me but time to think. 

Mar. None yet? none? Let me call them over then. 
Don Beppo, Don Olinto, Don Olimpia, 

Don Prospero-Leonzio Buffalmacco, ~ 

Don Cane della Scala, Don Gatteschi, 

Don Tissaferne, Don Ambrogio, 

Don Michel-Angiolo, Don Angiolo 

Without the Michel... 

Bea. Take your breath, dear Aja. 
They weary you. Suppose we leave the rest. 

Mar. Don Carlo, Don Ferrante, Don Camillo, 
Don Agostino Pecore, Don Gallo, 

Don Pio-Maria-Giuseppe Squarcialupi, 

Don Innocenzio- Flavio Cinghialone, 

Don Neri, Don Petruccio, Don Giuliano, 

Don Tito, Don Trajano, Don Aurelio, 

Three pretty brothers, save Aurelio’s eye, 

A little red about it, and Trajano’s 

Swerving a little, but as black as jet, 

And bright as dagger drawn out overnight 
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And seen to, and fresh-whetted for revenge. 
Your noble father hath such furniture, 
Stored where you children might not hurt yourselves, 
Not in the armoury, but close behind 
Old breviaries and missals, and among 
The holy relics that preserve the house, 
Frightening the demons from it night and day. 
ea. Oh! rather run through fifty names than tell 
Such stories. 
fan. Fifty! aye, there were threescore, 

Or near upon it ... men, I mean; we women 
Here count for nothing. 

Bea. Not in dance ? 

Mar. They all 
Had partners; that is certain; but what then ? 

Bea. You seem to have collected a whole host 
Of the young men; the ladies you forget. 

Mar. Even less worth remembrance. 

Bra. Some were lovely. 

Mar. I saw no loveliness; and why should you, 
Whom such girls envy ? 

Bea. Envy me? I shared 
No partner. Only one, and she but once 
Lookt at me: "twas when I had clapt my hands 
After that pretty song; which then she bade 
Her lover bring me, and you snatcht away. 

Mar. Such silly words! 


Bea. Yes; but sung plaintively. 
I wish I sang as well. 
lar. Try then once more. 


Bea. You call them silly ; so indeed they are. 

Mar. Songs sound the sweeter in the solitude 
Of sense. 

Bea. Who wrote them ? 

Mar. Some young idle boy, 
Who should be whipt for his effrontery. 
Begin ; or you will ten more ears about. 

Bea. I have no heart to sing it. 

Mar. Then will I. 


What says the dove on yonder tree ? 
Coo coo . . and only a coo coo ? 
I hear as plain as plain can be, 
Poor restless bird! come! come! do! do! 
The words I often said to you. 
If blushes pain not, be ashamed 
A bird hath caught the sounds from me, 
While you, by that mild teacher blamed, 
Have yet to learn by heart what he 
Repeats so well, so tenderly. 


Bea. O thank you! dearest Margarita, thank you! 
You sang them with such tenderness ; you made 
The most of them. 
Mar. I made them all they are. 
Let me go on while memory is at hand, 
Or half the signors will slip through my fingers 
Bea. How good you are! but are you not quite tired ? 
Mar. Now you oe put me out. Peace! let me try. 
Don Sigismondo with his twin Goffredo, 
Don Serafino, Don Serafico, 
Don Sant-Elizabetta, Don Sant-Anna, 
Don Beatifico, Don Ipsilante . . 
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. So! the shoe then pinches there ? 

Bega. Rather go on than say it. Who is he? 

Mar. No very proper man. I might have run 
A furlong further with more likelihood.” 

Don Biagio, Don Cristofano, Don Bino, 
Don Agostino, Don Teodosio, 

Don Mario, Don Bastiano, Don Eufemio, 
Don Giorgio, Don Giorgione, Don Silvestro, 
Don Gasparo, Don Stefano, Don Gino. 

Bea. Oh! what a river-full of sparkling bubbles! 
Will the stream never end ? 

Mar. Not yet awhile. 

Don Cinque-Pesci, Don Maria-Balbo, 
Don Romolo, Don Cino, Don Gieronimo, 
Don Tertulliano (Teresina’s brother), 
Don Opobalsamo-di-Caritade, 

Don Romualdo, Don Ricupero, 

Don Unigenito Gino Cappone, 

Don Amoroo-Galateso Stella, 

Don Braccioforte, Don Pacifico, 

Don Bacio-Santa-Croce Cicciaporci, 

Don Carl-Onofrio-Gru de’ Beccafichi. 

Bzga. O the strange names! 

Mar. Men never choose their own, 
But take them as they’re given, to show Saint Peter, 
Who knows their water-mark and lets them pass. 

Bea. No doubt of that . . and we may let them too. 

Mar. Wait, wait a moment: here are some few more. 
Don Luca, Don Abele, Don Marino, 

Don Sosimo, Don Zeno, Don Camillo, 
Don Loretano (heir of Don Fulgenzio), 
Don Curio de Montaspro, Don Pasquale. 

Bra. What an interminable waste of names ! 
Are not the grilli of last year gone by ? 

Mak. Nearly. Sandrino, Piero, and Cirillo ; 
The two first are, the other should be, poor, 

Noble, but wanting pride, and shunning friends. 

Bea. Cirillo! sure ‘twas he that sate beside 
The little girl whose arms and face were burnt 
So sadly. 

Mar. Hideously, most hideously. 

Her mother left her by the fire alone 
In infancy. 

Bea. Alone he sate with her 
On a long barrel. 

Mar. Heeding not who laught 


Outrageously. 
Bea. I saw them, I saw him. . 
And could have kist him . . had he been my brother . . 
Mar. And rather handsomer. 
Bea. Could he be that ? 
Mar. So! Does the pin stick there? aye, to the head. 
Bga. I ought to love him: but we never love 
(I do believe) the only men we ought, 
Or not as we should love them if we might. 
Mar. He would not join the party ; no, not he, 
Nor offer, where "t was proper, one salute : 
That ugly barrel and that uglier child 
Besotted him ; he staid there to the last. 
Pride! no; "twas worse ; "twas sheer rusticity. 
Thinking of him, six better men escaped me. 
Don Marlo, Don Virgilio, Don Matteo, 
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Don Beppo, Don Simoni, Don Marziale, 

Brother of Donna. . stay . . Donna Lucrezia, 

Who ran away from home, and was pursued 

Somewhat too late, caught, and let loose again, 

A virgin, a pure virgin, to the last. 

Ready to swear it were three witnesses, 

Her father, and her husband, and herself: 

No law-court can refuse three witnesses. 

Bea. One surely is enough where honour is. 
Prythee no more about her. 

Mar. Don Marziale 
Call’d out the vile betrayer, but in vain ; 

He fled; and that same week another won 

The lovely prize, and wears it to this day, 

At least a part of it, a husband's part. 

Bra. O Aja! what is this? what words are those ? 
But . . hath she turn’d her face to God, and God 
His face to her? May it be thus! Forgive, 

O blessed Saint Remigio! and do thou 

Thrice-blessed Virgin, purer than Heaven's light, 

My wicked thought! Thy countenance was turn’d 

One moment from me. In one moment sin 

Bursts through our frail embankment, and engulphs 

All superstructure human strength can raise. 

Mar. Mad art thou, or inspired. 

Bga. Mad, mad, I was, 
But now, with contrite heart, am calm again. 

Mar. I do believe I am as good as most, 

If you are better, I am wiser, child! 

I say as many prayers, and know more ways 

Of happiness. Among these vacant I 

Choose one . . or two at most. There are indeed 

Who think one better ; and they may be right. 

Our mother Church, long-suffering and indulgent, 

Would rather tie two knots than sever one. 

You ponder on these things without one word. 
Bza. I dare not utter one; I scarce dare ponder. 
Mak. It is all right, if we will only think so. 
Bega. True, true .. but do not make me think about it. 
Mak. No, child, while there are those who think for us, 

And have much broader backs and tougher hides, 

Fireproof, and tongues that charm the devil off. 

I like to take all good men at their word, 

Without a scruple or suspicion. Thought 

Is uphill work ; many its paths, few smooth ; 

Let others trudge em while we two sit still. . 

Sit still we may, but not sit quite so grave. 

I must not let you look at me demurely 

On such a day as this. My lord last year 

Admitted, as all other lords are wont, 

His contadini, married and unmarried, 

To dance upon the terrace with the great. 

Will he to-night ? 

Bea. I hope he may. 

Mar. Why hope it ? 
The os are absent. 

Yet without the great 

The ine may be happy, at small cost. 

Good-morrow brightens the whole day to them, 

Good-night brings early rest and hopeful dreams : 

A friendly word, a gentle lock, is more 

From one above than twenty truer ones 

Fvom those who merit best the persant’s love. 
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Mar. Whimsical girl! whimsical more than ever! 
T have seen tears fall on this dimpled hand 
When it had graspt the sunburnt hairy one, 

And would not let it go, altho’ I chided ; 

I have seen you stand a-tip-toe to return 

The kiss imprinted on it, when the face 

Was decently averted, whether man’s 

Or woman’s; for the Count had been enraged. 
Bea. Stern he may be; but cruel no, not that. 
Mar. Propriety! maintain propriety ! 

Minor transgressions every one forgives. 

We must not let the humble spring too high. 

Bea. Nor sink too low. God gave us hearts for theirs 
To rest upon, and form’d them not of stone. 

Mar. This now, this brings me back again. Come, talk 
Rationally with me . . In this afternoon 
My lord your father, as you know, returns. 

Bea. Happier I may be; not much happier: 

For when he saw me last, now some months since, 
He took me on his knee, then pusht me off, 
Suddenly, strangely ; stampt, and left the room. 

Mak. Is this worth crying for? 

Bea. I think it is. 

Mar. He may have thought of somebody at Rome 
As pretty in his eyes, and not unlike. 

Bea. Should he not love me more then for her sake ? 

Mar. Men are odd creatures ; what they should they don’t, 
And what they should not, sure enough, they do. 
How would you like a stepmother ? 

Bea. If young 
I should so like her! We would play together 
All day, all night. 

Mar. Simpleton! 

Bea. We would toss 
Roses in summer, daffodils in spring, 

Into each other's faces: if they struck 

The eyes, O then what kisses! what protests 

We were not hurt! The saints would all forgive. 

I know the names of many good to us 

Young girls, and mindful they were girls themselves. 

Mar. What fancy strikes you now ? 

Bea. One strange and wild. 
Some say my mother lives. It can not be; 

I have not seen her many many days, 
A year almost. 

Mar. Stepmother, you should say. 

Bea. Stepmother! what can that be else than mother ? 
She loved me, and wept over me. She rests, 

(I trust) with God. Another may console me, 

If she prevail with Him to send another. 

My own, who waved me in her arms to sleep, 

Could not have loved me better than the last. 

When did she die? and where? Not here, we know ; 
No funeral was here; no sadder looks 

Than usual in the poor good villagers . . 

Tell me: it happen’d while I was away ? 

Mar. Useless to ask for what we cannot know, 
And what, if we could know it, might do harm. 
Nobody here dares stir where the Count’s feet 
Move softly, nobody his steps espy. 

Bra. How prudent and how gentle the reproof ! 
But . . could I oak my mother were alive! 

Mar. Your brothers, both are living, tho’ afar, 
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She may be too, and nearer.* 
Bea. Grant it, Heaven! 
Was it not wicked then to think of joy 
With one who soon might take her vacant place ; 
To think of smiles and games where tears were shed, 
Perhaps for me too, since mine also fell ? 
O! it was wicked. Mother! pray for me! 
Both mothers! pray forme! Let not my grief 
Disturb your bliss! bear up my prayer on yours! 
Mar. Make me not dismal. Prayers are excellent 
In the right place. Seven are the sacraments, 
And of all seven, marriage is the best : 
This lies before you ; some are past, some wait. 
Let us return to thoughts far pleasanter ; 
I do not mean of saints and patronesses . . 
Another, and no saint, but a mama, 
Might wish you married ; sure your father would. 
Bra. If ever I should marry . . but I feel 
I never shall . . so let me say no more. 
Mar. Were my ears open to catch wind and cold 
Like this, my Lady Beatrice? Speak ; 
Say something ; to the purpose, if you can, 
But something. 
Bga. Should one love me, may that one 
Be better, wiser, older! 
Mar. Hush! hush! hush! 
Wiser, and no harm done. Older! God's peace! 
Well, certainly sixteen is somewhat youn 
For bridegroom . . but no help for it, no harm, 
Past all endurance. 
Bza. I may hope to live 
A few years longer; and should Heaven bestow 
One many older yet, who truly loves, 
He will love wisely: he will see in me 
Mucb to correct with calmer eyes than mine. 
Mar. Aye; some old creature. He would find out faults, 
Or make them for you. Never let young blood 
Be frozen, or (Madonna!) it will burst 
With such a crack as never shepherd heard 
In early spring o’er tarn on Appennine. 
Bea. We will not talk about what will not be. 
Mar. Hark! Was not that the bugle? There again! 
Haste, haste upstairs . . dress yourself handsomely . . 
The Count is coming. 
Bea. I will dress myself 
To please him; but with arms about his neck 
First crave his blessing. Loose me ; let me run. 


SCENE III. 
Count, Stewarp, Peasants, BEATRICE. 


Count. They might do something better, I should think, 
Than sing o’ Sundays. I am quite dog-tired 
With this hard ride. 

STEWARD. Indeed, my lord, you seem, 
Despite of youth as ever on your side, 

Wearied and ill at ease. The ride is long: 
Strong as they are, alert as are the grooms, 
The horses must have suffered this hot day. 

Count. My horses are half-dead as well as I: 

Bravely they mounted the last hill, however, 
At sight of stable: all that was not smoke 


* She lived imprisoned. The whole family was kept separated. 
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Was froth; the bits had burnt your hand to touch. 
Stew. Too weak to battle with the flies, outstretcht 
Lies every groom, his hat upon his face, 
In the thin shade dropt from the grange’s eaves. 
Count. Swill’d with unwatered wine. 
Srew. No time or heart 
Had they to lift the bucket from the well. 
Count. I have a mind to whip them up again. 
Their liveries look already like the litter, 
The silver tarnisht, and the scarlet dim 
As the last musty medlar of the year. 
What can those idlers yonder want of me ? 
What do they here? 
Srew. My gentle lord, permit 
Those who have laboured all the week apart, 
To meet upon the blessedest of days 
After due service ; to inquire how fares 
The sick at home; to slip the thin brass coin 
Into the creviced box their priest shakes round, 
That the soul suffer not for lack of mass. 
What other day for distant friends to hear 
The weal or woe that swells the breast with joy 
Or sinks with grief? In either case, it pours 
Its fulness forth before His awful throne 
Whose will they are. 
Count. No preaching, sir, for me. 
A mass, and welcome . . twice or thrice a-year .. 
The Church requires it: what the Church requires 
I do . . or pay for what is left undone. 
{ Tuning of instruments is heard. 
Crack me those strings! stop me that fellow’s breath 
Who blows his fife so fitfully! ‘To hear 
Those chords and canes, sure were enough without 
What they call tuning: that is worst of all... 
Stew. Most gracious Signor Conte! it may please 
My Lady Beatrice. 
Count. Let the fools 
Tickle their strings, and twist their lips. Set on! 
[Srewarp gives a sign. Peasants chant. 


Can any be both great and gay ? 
Then may our lord be all his life : 
We halve it with him this one day, 
Who bring the lute to wed the fife. 
We wish no feast : above our heads 
Swell the rich clusters of the vine : 
No lamps wish we: behold, there spreads 
Her robe of stars the jessamine. 
We have not many songs to sing, 
And those we have are sadly dull ; 
The livelier all were made for spring, 
When hopes are fresh and hearts are full. 
We must not mind the cruel tale 
Old rhymers from old books relate 
About the blood on nightingale, 
Who comes each year and sings her fate. 
She now is gone; but happier love 
Attends the bird that yet remains ; 
Attends the chaste, the constant dove, 
And soothes (if pains she know) her pains, 


Sweet were the flowers May rear’d for June 
To kiss, and you to find and cull ; 
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Sweeter the fruits the vintage-moon 
Ripens, with gold-red ce full. 

O lady! much is yours to grant. . 
Bride-cake, and ribands, rest within! . . 

A smile to rule our dance we want, 
A nod to tune our violin. 


To-morrow we prepare to heap 
With heavy grapes the creaking wane ; 
The hearts the last year’s bride made leap, 
For you this year shall leap again. 


Bea. Kind friends! my father would not lose both daughters 
So near together. Some years yet must pass 
Before we think about it. 

Count. Send them off. 
What insolence! to mix in my concerns! 
My Beatrice! thou wert ever fond 
Of chattering with the peasants. Very wrong .. 
Whimper not; but look . 

Bea. Could it be wrong ? 

Count. Early in childhood very wrong ’twere not, 
And more another’s fault than thine, perhaps. . 
Nay, be not vext, my prettiest, overmuch. 

Bra. Kind father! this is, yes, indeed, too kind. 

Count (to Stew.). I would not have them look upon me now, 
Or they might think me weak. They may have heard 
The idle name I call’'d her. Spake I loud ? 
Did they ; dost thou imagine? Plagues upon ’em! 

Srew. All call her so. 

Count. How dare they ? 

Stew. They all love her ; 
Fathers the most of all, I do believe. 

Count. Send them away. Off with them all. Begone! 
Off with you! 
(To the Stew.) Give the fools some bread and wine, 
And send them back. 

Bpa. Dear father! let them stay 
A-ittle while. They may do more than I 
In cheering you! They may remind pe sir, 
Of last year’s festival. Look now, and see 
If you miss any. 

Count. Oxen, horses, mules, 
We count. 

Bea. Dear creatures! yes. 

Count. Snough, if those. 

Bea. Here only two are wanting, girls I mean. 
Beppina you permitted to be married, 
And poor Cristina wastes away. . 

Count. For love, 
No doubt .. Let her too go. 

Bra. Alas! alas! 
She will be gone, and soon. She caught the fever 
From her old mother. 

Count. Of what name ? 

Bea. Her own, 
The lame Cristina, who brought strawberries 
From the hill-side, when sister and myself 
Lay, as she lies, in fever. 

Count. Was it she 
Who made the butter ? 

O, how glad I am 


Bra. 
You recollect her! 
Count. If her girl is sick 
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She can not make it: if she could, for me 
No butter from a house where folks are sick. 
Return we, Beatrice; I am tired ; 
I have not slept since dinner. 

Bza. Father dear! 
May sleep refresh you more than dinner did, 
And not be sent away from you so soon ! 


SCENE IV. 
Beatrice and the Porr. 


Crement Who art thou? and what art thou ? 
BEATRICE. What I am 
T dare not utter, holy father! Tears 
The bitterest ever shed from sleepless eye 
Announce me: none so wretched! none so lost ! 
Cre. Thy name? 


Bea. ’Tis Beatrice. 

Cr. Thy surname ? 

Bea. Was... 

Cie Speak, thou sobbing fool! Then speak will I. 


Cenci. No doubt thou gladly wouldst forget 
Thy father’s name ; it burns into thy soul; 
Thou canst not shake it off, thou canst not quench it. 
Thou, ere thou camest hither, didst forget 
Thou wert his child. What wouldst thou urge thereon ? 
Bea. Never did I forget he was my father ; 
He did forget . . forget . . I was his child. 
Cus. Passionate tears drop from unholy lids 
More often than from holy. The best men 
May chide their children ; may dislike; may hate... 
Bea. Oh, had he hated me! 
Cre. Perverse! perverse! 
Bold interrupter of my speech, vouchsafed 
To lead thee from the wandering of thy thoughts. 
I would have said, where daughters are untoward, 
Chiefly where they are wanton, sires may hate. 
Bea. Urge not that fault, O holy father! spare it! 
Cis. I thought so. I will spare it. There are more. 
Not only hast thou with that little hand 
Transfixt the breast which cherisht thee . . Ay, shriek ! 
Stamp, spread the floor as ‘twere with yellow straw . . 
Here are no youths to gather that fine gold, 
And treasure it, and gloat on it unseen. 
Not only hast thou done so, but hast torn 
Thy ancient house from its foundation. Crime, 
Like lightning, at one stroke pierces the roof 
And penetrates the obscurest stone below. 
Ay, writhe, groan, beat thy bosom, dim the light 
Of those vain ringlets with those tears as vain ; 
All, all, shall not avail thee. 
Bra. Naught avail’d 
They all, nor ever can avail me now. 
LE. I said it. But thy house must suffer shame, 
Which timely full confession may avert. 
Bea. Alas! alas! no, holy father! no, 
But darken it for ever. Save a branch 
From the sad rot that eats into it; bid 
My sister live, my brother be absolved. 
Cue. Thou fearest an impeachment of thy guilt 
From kindred tongues. 
- Bea. Fear is too weak to reach 
An agony like mine. I once did fear, 
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And when that fear was over, courage came 
With heavenly power; courage that showed the tomb, 
But not dishonour opening it 
Cre. Again? 
Maniac! again? Well shriekest thou dishonour, 
And turnest (what none ever did before) 
Thy back on me. Shame, shame, thou insolent! 
I have no patience with a wench so wild, 
So wicked . . setting this last scorn aside . . 
Enough that I have heard thee; to forgive 
Were impious. 
Bea. Yet the Son of God besought 
The Father to forgive his murderers. 
Crx. Darest thou utter the word Father, wretch P 
Bea. Yes, yes, that Father; and that Father hears : 
That Father knows my innocence. 
Cre. He knows it, 
And I, and all the city. What then brought thee 
Before this footstool, at our throne of grace ? 
For pardon? pardon of a parricide ? 
And opens not the earth beneath thy feet! 
Bea. The earth, O holy Father! opened not 
Beneath the cross, beneath man’s impious feet, 
‘When God's own Son was murdered. 
Cie. And thy tongue 
Can speak of murder ? 
Bea. Could it were I guilty ? 
Ah! for that death none grieves so bitterly 
AsIdo. Gone! gone! © unhappy man, 
With all his sins upon his head . . the last, 
Worst, unrepented. 
Cre. Thou shait have good time 
For thy repentance of one worse than all . . 
Parricide. 
Bea. Holy father! say not so! 
It tortures me. 
Cte. Worse tortures there await 
Thy dainty limbs. 
Bea. Worse tortures they have caused 
Already than man’s wrath can now inflict. 
Cue. We shall see that, thou murderous miscreant ! 
Bea. Spare, holy father! spare reproaehful words. 
Cre. Audacious! vengeance, not reproach, is mine. 
Justice, God's justice, I pronounce against thee. 
Bea. Ah! be it but God’s justice! be it His, 
And there is mercy ; else what soul could live ? 
Cre. Audacious! here none argues. When I speak, 
I breathe God's spirit and proclaim His law. 
Bega. Forgive an inadvertence in a girl 
Who hath not graspt the flowers of sixteen springs, 
Nor held sweet converse with the riper 
Of girls two fingers higher, nor learnt the ways 
Of courtly life; but ever bent the head 
O’er breviary, and closed the gayer leaves 
Left open to engege her, which had taught 
Perhaps some better customs than appear’d. 
Cue. (pondering abstractedly). An inadvertence peradventure yea, 
Never a parricide .. Peace! peace! Within 
These walls unseemly are such ecstacies. 
Bea. Pity me, blessed Virgin! pity me! 
There is none other careth for my grief, 
Thou carest for all sorrowers. Hear me, hear me, 
In my last anguish. 
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Cuz. This is not thy last. 
Halters and pulleys may uplift those arms 
Again, which thou upliftest impiously 
To the most blessed. Hope from her is none 
Before confession of thy heinous crime. 
I, I myself will hear it (out of grace 
To that nobility thy father bore) 
And may remit, in part, the penalty. 
Confess, thou obstinate! 
Bea. I will not bear 
False witness . . no, not even against myself. . 
For God will also hear it. 
LE. Get thee gone, 
Parricide! hie thee from my sight. The rack 
Awaits thee. 
Bea. Holy father! I have borne 
That rack analy which tears filial love 
From love parental. Is there worse behind ? 
Cx. Questionest thou God’s image upon earth ? 
Bea. Sire! I have questioned God himself, and askt 
How long shall innocence remain unheard ? 
Cxix. Say thou art guilty, and thy bonds are loose. 
Bea. Oh, holy father! guilty I am not. 
Cuz. Die in thy sin then . . unrepentant, curst ! 
Bea. My sins are washt away, not by the blood 
Of him whose name to utter were opprobrious, 
But by His blood who gives you power to rule 
And me to suffer. 
God! Thy will be done! 


SCENE V. 
Citizens at a distance from the scaffold. 


Citizen. Wouldst thou not rather look than talk, good man ? 
Op Man. I can talk yet, my sight grows somewhat dim ; 
Beside, ‘tis said that they who see an angel 
Live not long after. Surely there stands one 
In purest white, immovable as heaven, 
Her hair resplendent, not with stars, but suns . . 
I would, but dare not . . yes, once more must gaze. 
Anortuer Cir. Do they still torture her? At times she quakes, 
While they seem only speaking very mildly. 
Avnoruer. Ay, they speak mildly when they torture most. 
Anoruer. I catch no pulley near, no red-hot iron. 
Tue Next. The pulley may have crackt, the iron cool’d, 
And they alone who suffer it must see it. 
Woman. How pale she looks! 
ANOTHER. She always did look pale, 
They tell me; all the saints, and all the good, 
And all the tender-hearted, have lookt pale. 
Upon the Mount of Olives was there one 
Of dawn-red hue even before that day ? 
Among the mourners under Calvary 
‘Was there a cheek the rose had rested on? 
Oxtp Woman. Is she alive or dead? Oh! I would give 
Half my day's meal to be as tall as you, 
And see her over all those heads. Speak, tell me. 
Anoruer. She looks so pale, so calm, she may be dead. 
Turrp. But can the dead sit upright? Tell me that. 
Anotuer. When they are bound, ankles and throat, they may. 
Nardi, who stole the Virgin’s rosary 
From her own fingers, stood right up, although 
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Ribs were alone of all his bones unbroken, 
But every muscle making their amends, 
Doubled in size, and swell’d like snakes about them. 
Woman. To rob the Virgin of her rosary! 
O what a thief was he! 
Avyotner Woman. Those were true snakes 
That lookt like muscles coiling round his bones, 
And whence they came, at dead of night, we know. 
Ave Maria! were I rich as thou, 
Thou shouldst not long look for thy rosary. 
Fourtu (to a Crr.) Were there blood-spots about her? couldst 
thou spy ? 
Crr. There were blood about the blessed cross ; 
Yea ; but whose were they? Woe betide the spillers! 
Turrp Wom. O the good man! he thinks upon the cross! 
Then thou couldst see her ? 
Crr. I could see no more 
Than marble statue sees; my eyes were stiff. 
Prythee now let them drop their heaviness 
Upon this waste, this scorching waste, of woe ; 
Nor stop them, woman, with that idle tongue. 
Turrp Wom. O the rude man! 
Fourta Wom. His huge arms scatter us, 
Thick as we stand, beating that brawny breast. 
Murrain upon those priests ! 
Cir. They stood around, 
As these do here. 
Fourta Wom. Murrain on these, on all 
Tapsters of children’s blood. 
Tarp Wom. Save good priest Aldi ; 
He lets me off for little week by week. 
O what a wail! Could it be hers? It fills 
The streets, it overflows the city walls, 
The churches and their altars, with one wave, 
Huge as the Red Sea heav'd upon the host 
Of that proud king . . who was he? . . Now again 
What silence! 
Anoruer. Break it not. Let man’s tears fall, 
Reverently let them fall, never in shame, 
On woman's blood: were yon feet still which stamp, 
From agony of grief and anger, mine 
In this dread pause were heard to splash the stones. 
Could not, O Christ! thy saving blood save hers? 
[ Outcries before the scaffold : bell. 
Are those shrieks hers ? 
Awnoruer Cir. Which shrieks, among ten thousand ? 
Fool ! when all daughters, mothers, fathers, cry 
In this whole piazza, thinkest thou a few 
Expiring shrieks and sobs can come distinct ? 
Anorner. Those must be . . hers must those be. 
ANOTHER. So far off, 
She could not make us hear. 
ANOTHER. Yet, Heaven is farther, 
And hears her, the sweet innocent! Again! 
Oh! that sound must have been the scourge that smote her. 
Anotruer Wom. O Christ! O crucified Redeemer! hear, 
Hear that long cry lessening for lack of breath ! 
Anoruer. The very priests, the very cardinals, 
Are hardly mute. 
Crr. They curse the cruelty, 
Thro’ fear, not thro’ compunction. O that each 
Partook her sufferings. One poor girl hath borne 
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More than enough to crack the joints of all, 
Cased as they are in fatness. But their day 
May come, even upon earth. 
Anortuer Cit. Oue day will come, 
Not upon earth . . one day for them and her! 
Woman. Poor soul! her prayers will save them. 
Anotuer Wom. God is just : 
His mercy is but for the merciful. 
Hush! Holy Virgin! the poor child is dead! 
Anotuer Wow. Is that the passing-bell ? 
Anotuer Wom. Down on your knees 
All of you! 
Anotuer Wom. What a silence! every stroke 
Clear as within the belfry : sighs are heard 
Half a street off. Now there is voice for prayer ; 
And hundreds pray who never prayed before . . 
Axyotuer Wows. For they have children. Shower, ye saints above, 
Blessings upon her! Comfort her among you! 
Many cry. Blessings upon her! 
Cir. Curses! 
ANOTHER. Upon whom ? 
Crt. Him who condemn’d her. 
Fourts Cir. *T was the holy father. 
Tuirp Cit. Were it the devil I would curse the devil. 
Fourrs Crr. The stroke that fell on her may fall on you. 
Tuirp Cit. Speed it! I should be saved in following her ; 
Even I might kiss those beauteous feet, and weep . . 
Alas! . . on that rackt corse, in Paradise. 
Ssrero. Silence! insensate! reprobate! Come out; 
Thy words, thou knowest, violate God's image 
Here upon earth. 
Turrp Crr. My words? Your deeds, say rather. 
Behold it. [The corpse is carried by. 
Rest, O daughter! rest in peace! 
Anotuer Cit. Spake she no words at all ? 
ANOTHER. These words she spake, 
Caught by the nearest, then the farthest off, 
And striking every breast throughout the square, 
Rapid as lightning, withering too like that. 
Anotuer. Well, well . . the words ? 
Rep ty. Hast thou alone not heard ? 
Hear now then. No confession; nota breath. 
Orv Woman. Poor sinful soul! 
Crr. They urged: she only said . . 
And scarcely one or two could hear the sound, 
It was so feeble . . for her heart was broken 
Worse than her limbs. . 
Former Crr. What said she ? 
Last Crt. Wouldst thou torture 
Worse than yon paid ones ? 
Former Cit. Hold thy peace! The two 
Confessors urged her on each side to speak 
While time was left her, and while God might hear, 
And leave the rest to them. She thus replied . 
* My father’s honour will’d my father’s death : 
He could not live; no, norcould I. Now strike. 
Strike, and let questioning’s worse torture cease.’ 
The vizor'd struck : a dull sound shook the block : 
The head roll’d from it. Mercy on her soul ! 
Men have been brave, but women have been braver. 
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pene with other things equally 
hallowed by prescriptive usage, 
the three-volume novel is clearly 
‘going out with the tide,’ being 
superseded by the periodical novel, 
a cheaper article. Pickwick is twice 
the length of Pelham, and costs, pic- 
tures and all, only two-thirds as 
much. Long before free trade was 
dreamed of, John Bull's constant im- 
pulse was to buy in the cheapest 
market. Even in the case of that 
most superfluous of luxuries, fiction, 
he likes to get as much as he can for 
his money. Besides, it is so conve- 
nient to pay one’s cash, as it comes, 
in driblets. 

It would seem, from a passage of 
Dickens which we quoted in our 
last number, that the institution of 
intermittent romances is not new— 
nothing is new—but merely revived. 
Indeed, the Arabian Nights were 
nothing but oral feuilletons. How- 
ever, whether creation or revival, it 
was inaugurated with so much life and 


vigour, that the monthly novel became 


at once ‘the rage.’ Each number is 
anticipated with more anxiety than 
the Indian mail, and is a great deal 
more talked about when it does 
come ; and as people are capable of 
absorbing only a certain amount of 
fiction, they are gradually deserting 
more and more the other sources of 
supply. ‘The Minerva Press, that 
most prolific of mothers with a 
maiden name, must of late years have 
given birth to an unusual number 
of still-born children. Even Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton has bowed 
before the exigencies of imperious 
fashion, has acquiesced in the mon- 
strous anomaly of a twenty-month’s 
labour and a piecemeal accouche- 
ment, and has chosen the ancient 
Pythoness of Edinburgh to be 
monthly nurse to his ‘ bits o’ bairns.’ 

There has been a corresponding 
_ for intermittent fiction on the 
other side of the Channel, as was 
sure to be the case, for there is a 
magnetic connexion between the two 
countries quite independent of the 
submarine telegraph, and any morbus 
or mania which makes its appearance 
at the one capital is sure to be re- 
produced at the other, following the 


same law as broughams, operas, 
flounces, and paletéts. The im- 
portation, however, always gets in 
some measure denaturalized in cross- 
ing the Straits. A French club dif- 
fers considerably from an English 
club in pronunciation and other re- 
spects; a redingote bears only a dis- 
tant affinity to a riding-coat; the 
brougham in the Champs Elysées is 
by no means the quiet, demure, modest 
brougham which we are accustomed 
to see in Hyde Park; and not un- 
frequently the office of a Parisian 
‘groom,’ breeched and booted @ 
l’ Anglaise, is to walk behind his mis- 
tress carrying her Prayer-book or 
her poodle. Now this epidemic 
‘rage’ of which we speak is, on our 
side of the water, a quiet, reasonable, 
truly British rage, content with a 
monthly allowance of excitement due 
at the Latin calends; but in France 
it was a furious rage—a quotidian 
ague, requiring the daily sedative or 
stimulus of the feuilleton. We sa 

‘was,’ because ever since Februar 

*48 the feuilleton has been moribund. 
The Revolution has swept away many 
fictions, along with facts great and 
small, and has revealed ‘ mysteries of 
Paris’ so appalling, as to throw all 
Eugéne Sue's imaginings into the 
shade—where we hope they'll stay. 
But during the humdrum prosperity 
of Louis-Philippe’s reign the public 
craving for fictitious horrors was so 
intense that the caterers (though 
there was a legion of them, working 
like the father of lies) could hardly 
satisfy it. The most extraordinary 
means were resorted to, in order to 
keep the supply up to the demand. 
The most popular men took in part- 
ners, and presided over the concoction 
of half-a-dozen novels at a time, 
endorsing no end of the flimsiest 
paper, the most debased currency 
conceivable. However, ‘currency’ 
it was for the time being, and that 
was its only merit, except fluency. 
Applause from the many and im- 
punity from the few increased with 
each succeeding year the audacity of 
the fictionmongers. The mysteries 
of religion, the sanctities of home, 
the laws of truth and honour, were 
ridiculed, outraged, and profaned. 
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Science and history were travestied 
with sciolism and falsehood. And 
the unhappy public swallowed all 
this poison with as much avidity as 
if it had been manna. It was who 
should season highest to please their 
diseased appetite. Paul de Kock, 
with his shameless obscenity,—Sou- 
lié, with his apotheosis of Satan,— 
Sue, who glorifies assassination,— 
Dumas, who exempts his heroes 
from all laws, moral or physical, 
were empoisonneurs in chief. Some 
healthy men prepared antidotes, and 
found few to take them. Or, to 
change the metaphor, we might 
liken these fictions to so many erra- 
tic comets, whose lurid glare blotted 
out the eternal stars from the sight 
of men. What wonder if the steers- 
man ran the ship among the break- 
ers? Each of these comets pursued 
its course with no other law than 
that it should culminate diurnally 
to some point of interest. Surely, 
even the death of Caesar was not 
heralded by such prodigies as the 
fall of Louis-Philippe. 

And aow, leaving France and its 
cuisine © la diable, let us return to 
our beefsteaks. It is not without a 
sentiment of national pride that we 
recognize the honest purpose and 
healthful tone which uniformly cha- 
racterize the works of our most po- 
pular writers. Without prudery and 
without cant, they neither wound 
Delicacy nor shock Reverence. The 
scissors of Bowdler are not needed 
now. And the reason, we venture 
to believe, is, that the people itself 
has become more delicate and more 
reverent. We regard it as not the 
least hopeful among the signs of 
these dubious times that, in place of 
Fielding and Smollett, we have 
Dickens and Thackeray sitting in the 
marketplace telling tales to their 
fellows. 

Next to Dickens, Thackeray at- 
tracts the largest audience. Indeed, 
if one were to canvass thie clubs only, 
he would, probably, obtain more 
suffrages than his rival. But it is 
not so in the country at large. 
Charles Dickens is so old a favourite, 
and the people of England are not 
fickle in their attachments. There 
are other reasons, too, for the pre- 
ference, which we shall come to pre- 
sently. Besides, the ladies, England's 
better half, are all for Dickens. They 
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do not like an author who merges 
the narrative in the didactic.—who 
keeps his characters waiting through 
three or four pages of reflections,— 
who is in the habit of full-stopping 
pathetic passages with sarcasm. Not 
that the dear souls object to a little 
philosophy when properly diluted 
with sentiment, but then it must be 
the philosophy of the garden or the 
grove, not the philosophy of the 
tub. With a charming inconse- 
quence, they who pet poodles spurn 
cynics. They have invariably ‘a 
sweet tooth,’ and cannot endure to 
have the milk of human kindness 
dashed with the least .bitterness or 
acidity. Dickens’s heroes and he- 
roines love, suffer, mourn, or rejoice 
with heart and soul, without any 
arriére pensée or qualification, as the 
ideal men and women of romance 
shoulddo. Not so Thackeray's peo- 
ple; he never draws heroes or he- 
roines, they only play at passion, 
and once behind the scenes forget 
their emotions over a cigar or a new 
necklace. When he does depict a 
whole-hearted passion—such as Dob- 
bin’s love for Amelia, or Helen’s love 
for her son—he makes us feel that it 
is ridiculous in its excess. His tho- 
roughly amiable folk have generally 
some personal defect or bad habit. 
For instance, Dobbin and Warring- 
ton are, of all his male characters, 
those which come nearest to the 
heroic type. From the one we learn 
that generosity and self-denial are 
cursed with splay feet; from the 
other, that honesty and manliness 
go about the streets in a ragged 
shirt. Becky, the cleverest of de- 
mons, and Amelia, the silliest of 
angels, were both held to be libels 
on the sex. However, the author 
has obviously this time done his best 
to make amends by his picture of 
Laura, which is very charming and 
almost perfect, but kept rather too 
much in the background. As yet 
the ladies do not like Thackeray, we 
have said. No rule without excep- 
tions. One lady—Miss Currer Bell, 
to wit—chants our author's praises 
in quite a Pindaric strain, or as the 
— may have spoken from the 
elphic tripod :— 

There is a man in our own days whose 
words are not framed to tickle delicate 
ears; who, to my thinking, comes before 
the great ones of society much as the son 
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of Imlah came before the throned kings 
of Judah and Israel; and who speaks 
truth as deep, with a power as prophet- 
like and as vital—a mien as dauntless 
and as daring. Is the satirist of Vanity 
Fair admired in high places? I cannot 
tell; but I think if some of those amongst 
whom he hurls the Greek fire of his 
sarcasm, and over whom he flashes the 
levin-brand of his denunciation, were to 
take his warnings in time, they or their 
seed might yet escape a fatal Ramoth- 
Gilead. Why have I alluded to this 
man? I have alluded to him, reader, 
because I think I see in him an intellect 
profounder and more unique than his 
contemporaries have yet recognized ; be- 
cause I regard him as the first social 
regenerator of the day—as the very- first 
master of that working corps who would 
restore to rectitude the warped system 
of things ; because I think no commen- 
tator on his writings has yet found the 
comparison which suits him, the terms 
which rightly characterize his talent. 
They say he is like Fielding ; they talk 
of his wit, humour, and comic powers. 
He resembles Fielding as an eagle does a 
vulture : Fielding could stoop on carrion, 
but Thackeray never does. His wit is 
bright, his humour attractive ; but both 
bear the same relation to his serious ge- 
nius that the mere lambent sheet-light- 
ning playing under the edge of the sum- 
mer-cloud does to the electric death- 
spark hid in its womb. 

Bravo, Miss Currer Bell! this 
rhapsody of yours reads like a hymn 
of praise to j upiter Tonans. Fancy 
Jupiter Tonans in spectacles and a 
white hat! ‘H Mulia @axseai2u. The 
fact is, your free-thinking women 
must, like other women, find some- 
thing to worship, some mystic rites 
to p> adn and so Miss Currer Bell 
offers incense to Thackeray. Miss 
Martineau mesmerizes cows. We, 
being neither of the genus woman 
nor the species free-thinker, instead 
of prostrating ourselves in adoration 
of the new idol, are coolly criticizing 
him through our eyeglass. Though 
we cannot consent to his enthroniza- 
tion as Jupiter in unapproachable 
pre-eminence, we are quite willing 
to rank him along with the other 

ods,—Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, &c. 

hackeraius, then, shall receive a 
classic canonization as God of Satire, 
and his symbol shall be the globe 
suspended on an adunc nose. Which 
of the gods already in possession 
shall vacate his stall to make room 
for the new-comer? Shall it be 
Mars, now imprisoned for ever in 


Vulcanic toils by Elihu Burritt? or 
Bacchus, starved by Father Matthew 
and the Temperance Societies? or 
Minerva, pressed to death under a 
load of periodicals ? or shall the new 
god be admitted as a supernumerary ? 
‘The more the merrier’ was ever @ 
favourite motto of the tolerant old 
gods, who kept open house on Olym- 
pus, and never failed to drink in 
bumpers of nectar ‘ civil and reli- 
gious liberty all over the world, 
three times three, and taking the 
time from Saturn. 

We will now take an express 
rainbow, and descend from high 
Olympus to the level earth—Beeotia, 
perhaps. With a grave step we 
ascend the judicial bench, having 
donned our wisest wig and our most 
critical spectacles, and assure the 
court that we purpose henceforth to 
be as serious and solemn as Judge 
Alderson himself. 

There is only one other writer of 
the present day whose style bears 
the least resemblance to Thackeray's, 
and that is our old friend Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, who, we are happy 
to see, after a long period of inac- 
tion, has just produced a new Christ- 
mas story, some account of which 
will be found in another part of our 
present number. An anonymous 
article, in Punch or elsewhere, by 
either of these gentlemen, is easily 
distinguishable from every other, 
but it will be a puzzling problem for 
future critics to identify their re- 
spective writings. Mr. Titmarsh, we 
believe, with the exception of the 
Irish Sketch-book, has never attempted 
an ouvrage de longue haleine (we have 
caught the habit of French interpo- 
lation from ‘ The Sylphide’), unless, 
indeed, one may so designate The 
Yellowplush Papers, of which, as 
they appeared in this Magazine, 
the conventional modesty incumbent 
upon ‘we’ forbids to speak. We 
remember a little work which Mr. 
Titmarsh published about Napoleon’s 
Parisian Funeral, on which The 
Times remarked, that ‘when flip- 
pancy should pass current for wit, 
then and not till then would Mr. 
Titmarsh be popular ’— or words to 
that effect. 

Mr. Titmarsh was not annihilated 
by the Thunderer’s bolt. 

On the contrary, he soon gave 
proofs of undiminished vitality by 








making a journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo, and back again in some 
six weeks. His account thereof was, 
probably, written in half the time, 
and published forthwith,—a bold 
step, for it challenged comparison 
with Eouthen, whose witty shafts had 
been a-polishing nine years, or more, 
before being shot from the quiver. 

Several passages in Mr. Thack- 
eray’s works indicate that he also has 
been in the East,—or, at all events, 
has stood upon its threshold. Put- 
ting this and that together, the com- 
mentators of the next age may hit 
upon the wild conjecture that Tit- 
marsh is but a nom de guerre—fancy 
Titmarsh a‘ name of war’ —for Thack- 
eray, or Thackeray for Titmarsh, and 
that these two single gentlemen rolled 
into one constitute ‘ the Fat Con- 
tributor.’ 

But we will not anticipate the 
duties of future critics, and return to 
our present task. 

Mr. Thackeray, after some partial 
successes on minor boards, made his 
début on the great world-stage in 
Vanity Fair, with brilliant success. 
There was immense applause from 
the stalls and boxes, fainter appro- 
bation from the pit, and a puzzled, 
respectful silence from the gallery, 
which looked as if it did not quite 
understand the play. Very different 
is the reception given to Dickens ; 
for him the pit is the most enthu- 
siastic, but the applause is very 
general from all parts of the house. 

Without question it was Dickens's 
successful experiment which put 
Thackeray upon publishing a long 
novel in monthly numbers. The 
imitation, however, goes no farther. 
The contents of the one book differ 
from the contents of the other, as 
the cover from the cover, yellow 
from green. Dickens confines him- 
self entirely to the lower and middle 
classes, and studiously excludes all 
stars and garters, all titles and fine 
names (Lord Verisopht is a significant 
exception). His rich men are gene- 
rally cold, hard, and impenetrable, 
blocks of wood and stone, ledgers in 
breeches. Thackeray, on the other 
hand, has only to do with the aristo- 
cracy and the wealthy commoners, 
or those who minister to the wants 
and pleasures of the same ; footmen, 
toadies, jockeys, sharpers, &c. Hence 
Thackeray can only be thoroughly 
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appreciated and relished by the com- 
pa small class who are fami- 
iar with, or, at least, now and then 
indulged with a peep at, the society 
he describes; while anybody who 
can read at all can understand 
Dickens. The one is hard and sar- 
donic ; the other romantic and genial. 
The one describes life as it is in 
London ; the other life as it is no- 
where, but as it might be anywhere. 
Thackeray's scenes are like so many 
pictures by Hogarth, plus trowsers 
minus patches; Dickens's might be 
groups by Teniers glorified by one 
of Claude's sunsets, or shadowed by 
one of Salvator’s storms, The con- 
noisseurs, as usual, are divided in 
opinion; the public, who have no 
opinion, have a decided feeling for 
the latter. 

We are afraid to moot an unde- 
termined and undeterminable ques- 
tion of definitions by using the terms 
‘wit’ and ‘humour.’ We'will only 
say that Dickens has more quiet fun 
about him, Thackeray says more 
good things. We roar with the one, 
and chuckle with the other. 

Thackeray has, we suppose, more 
learning; especially he seems to 
have the Latin poets at his fingers’ 
ends—they drop off frequently as he 
writes — while Dickens excludes 
classical quotations or allusions as 
scrupulously as dukes and mar- 
quises. But we ought not to forget 
a maxim which we copied out some 
five hundred times in early life, 
in letters an inch long, ‘Comparisons 
are odious.’ We have no wish to 
pit against each other two men who, 
we doubt not, are the best of friends. 
The world is wide, and has room for 
both. 

Arthur Pendennis, junior, Esq., 
whose fortunes and misfortunes fi 
no less than twenty-four numbers, 
has reached the romantic age of 
eighteen at the commencement of 
number one. His father had been 
an apothecary —a sore point that 
with the young gentleman—had re- 
tired from the busy world into the 
quiet country, and thence into a still 
oom place, before the tale begins. 

oung Arthur is left to the tender 
care of the tenderest and most careful 
of mothers. A little orphan, yclept 
Laura Bell, adopted by Mrs. Pen- 
dennis for certain sentimental reasons, 
lives with them. The dearest wish 
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of the mother’s heart is that Arthur 
and Laura may one day be man and 
wife. To her great dismay, the lad 
falls in love with an Irish actress 
whom he sees at the neighbouring 
town, a fine large woman of thirty, 
rejoicing in a pronounced brogue, an 
irreproachable character, and a 
drunken father. The widow writes 
off to town for Pen’s uncle and 
guardian, an East Indian major on 
half-pay, who haunts the clubs and 
dines with dukes (not Humphry), in 
whose philosophy the round world 
is narrowed to Belgrave Square; an 
old buck, rejoicing in that perennial 
youth which only false hair, false 
teeth, rouge, and stays, can bestow; 
a polytheist, worshipping all the 
lords in the peerage ; tight, but not 
straitlaced, and thinking that a crop 
of wild oats improves the land— 
begad! The old fellow is shrewd, 
brave, and kindly withal; an odd 
mixture, such as humanity always is 
and has been since Prometheus’s 
time. He is shocked to find that his 
nephew’s attachment is virtuous; 
down he comes postchaise, and by 
the most artful diplomacy breaks off 
the match. In this enterprize he 
receives no small assistance from Mr. 
Foker, an old schoolfellow of his 
nephew, now at the university ; 
that is to say, away from it for the 
long vacation, having joined one of 
those mysterious expeditions termed 
‘reading-parties.’ Very opportunely 
the Major, returning to his inn, 
finds Mr. Foker there studying after 
his fashion. We should premise 
that Mr. F.’s father is a rich brewer, 
= his maternal grandfather a poor 
ord, 

The Major entered; and there indeed 
was Mr. Foker, the only occupant of the 
place. He was rubbing his eyes, and 
sate before a table decorated with empty 
decanters and relics of dessert. He had 
intended to go to the play too, but sleep 
had overtaken him after a copious meal, 
and he had flung up his legs on the 
bench, and indulged in a nap instead of 
the dramatic amusement. The Major 
was meditating how to address the young 
man, but the latter prevented him that 
trouble. 

‘Like to look at the evening paper, 
sir ?’ said Mr. Foker, who was always 
communicative and affable ; and he took 
up the Globe from his table, and offered 
it to the new comer. 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ 
said the Major, with a grateful bow and 
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smile. ‘If I don’t mistake the family 
likeness, I have the pleasure of speaking 
to Mr. Henry Foker, Lady Agnes Foker’s 
son. I have the happiness to name her 
ladyship among my acquaintances—and 
you bear, sir, a Rosherville face.’ 

‘Hullo! I beg your pardon,’ Mr. 
Foker said ; ‘I took you,’—he was going 
to say—‘I took you for a commercial 
gent.’ But he stopped that phrase. ‘To 
whom have I the pleasure of speaking ?’ 
he added. 

‘To a relative of a friend and school- 
fellow of your’s—Arthur Pendennis, my 
nephew, who has often spoken to me 
about you in terms of great regard. I 
am Major Pendennis, of whom you may 
have heard him speak. May I take my 
soda-water at your table? I have had 
the pleasure of sitting at your grand- 
father’s.’ 

‘Sir, you do me proud,’ said Mr. 
Foker, with much courtesy. ‘And so 
you are Arthur Pendennis’s uncle, are 
you ?’ 

‘ And guardian,’ added the Major. 

* He’s as good a fellow as ever stepped, 
sir,’ said Mr. Foker. 

‘I am glad you think so.’ 

‘And clever, too—I was always a 
stupid chap, I was—but you see, sir, I 
know ’em when they are clever, and like 
’em of that sort.’ 

‘You show your taste and your mo. 
desty, too,’ said the Major. ‘I have 
heard Arthur repeatedly speak of you, 
and he said your talents were very good.’ 

‘I’m not good at the books,’ Mr. 
Foker said, wagging his head — ‘ never 
could manage that—Pendennis could— 
he used to do half the chap’s verses— 
and yet’—the young gentleman broke 
out,—‘ you are his guardian ; and I hope 
you will pardon me for saying that I 
think he’s what we call a flat,’ the candid 
young gentleman said. 

The Major found himself on the in- 
stant in the midst of a most interesting 
and confidential conversation. ‘ And 
how is Arthur a flat ?’ he asked, with a 
smile. 

* You know,’ Foker answered, winking 
at him — he would have winked at the 
Duke of Wellington with just as little 
scruple, for he was in that state of 
absence, candour, and fearlessness, which 
a man sometimes possesses after drink- 
ing a couple of bottles of wine—‘ You 
know Arthur’s a flat—about women I 
mean.’ 

‘He is not the first of us, my dear 
Mr. Harry,’ answered the Major. ‘I 
have heard something of this—but pray 
tell me more.’ 

‘Why, sir, see—it’s partly my fault. 
He went to the play one night—for you 
see I’m down here readin’ for my little- 
go during the Long, only I come over 
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from Baymouth pretty often in my drag 
—well, sir, we went to the play, and 
Pen was struck all of a heap with Miss 
Fotheringay — Costigan her real name is 
— an uncommon fine gal she is too ; and 
the next morning I introduced him to 
the General, as we call her father—a 
regular old scamp—and such a boy for 
the whiskey-and-water !—and he’s gone 
on being intimate there. And he’s fallen 
in love with her—and I’m blessed if he 
hasn’t proposed to her,’ Foker said, slap- 
ping his hand on the table, until all the 
dessert began to jingle. 

‘What! you know it too?’ asked the 
Major. 

‘ Know it! don’t I? and many more 
too. We were talking about it at mess 
yesterday, and chaffing Derby Oaks— 
until he was as mad as a hatter. Know 
Sir Derby Oaks? We dined together, 
and he went to the play : we were stand- 
ing at the door smoking, I remember, 
when you passed in to dinner.’ 

‘IT remember Sir Thomas Oaks, his 
father, before he was a baronet or a 
knight ; he lived in Cavendish Square, 
and was physician to Queen Charlotte.’ 

‘The young one is making the money 
spin, I can tell you,’ Mr. Foker said. 

‘And is Sir Derby Oaks,’ the Major 
said, with great delight and anxiety, 
‘another soupirant ?’ 

* Another what ?’ inquired Mr. Foker. 

‘Another admirer of Miss Fother- 
ingay ?’ 

‘Lord bless you! we call him Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; and 
Pen Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
But, mind you, nothing wrong! No, 
no! Miss F. is a deal too wide awake for 
that, Major Pendennis. She plays one 
off against the other. What you call 
two strings to her bow.’ 

‘I think you seem tolerably wide 
awake, too, Mr. Foker,’ Pendennis said, 
laughing. 

‘ Pretty well, thank you, sir—how are 
you?’ Foker replied, imperturbably. 
* I’m not clever, p’raps: but T am rather 
downy; and partial friends say I know 
what’s o’clock tolerably well. Can I 
tell you the time of day in any way ?’ 


Under the guidance of his uncle, 
Pen is taken to the University of 
Oxbridge, for Mr. Thackeray has 
done, what the boldest of commissions 
will scarcely venture to reeoommend— 
amalgamated those venerable seats of 
learning, blended the two eyes of the 
land into one, and made Britannia a 
Cyclops. 

Pen's university career is very 
summarily, and not very success- 
fully, treated. We have never seen 
college life well painted in any fic- 
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tion. There seems to be a fatality 
hanging over all such attempts. 
Peter Priggins was abominably vul- 
gar; Caleb Stukeley was dull; Vin- 
cent Eden came to an untimely end ; 
the picture of Cambridge in Alton 
Locke is drawn from the false stand- 
punkt of a revolutionary journeyman 
tailor. 

And yet one cannot imagine a 
more promising scene for narrative 
than Oxford or Cambridge; not 
Oxbridge—for, by blending the two, 
you lose the piquancy of individual 
characteristics. Either is a mimic 
stage, where the great play of life is 
rehearsed ; a microcosm, where all 
the passions are displayed in petto; 
where young Ambition racks brains 
and strains sinews to get to the top 
of the tripos, or the top of the river; 
where the young gambler is elated 
to savage joy or sunk in gloomy 
despair, by winning or losing fifty 
shillings at loo; where a future pre- 
mier shakes the Union with his 
thunders, or a beardless Wellington 
marshals ‘the Gown’ for victory. 

Weare sorry to say, Pen makes a 
mess of it, gets plucked, and goes 
away in debt and disgrace. As men 
in his circumstances often do, he 
visits his uncle. 

‘Good evens! Mr. Harthur, what as 
appened, sir?’ Mr. Morgan, the valet, 
asked, who had just arranged the well- 
brushed clothes and shiny boots at the 
door of his master’s bedroom, and was 
carrying in his wig to the Major. 

‘1 want to see my uncle,’ he cried, in 
a ghastly voice, and flung himself down 
on a chair. 

Morgan backed before the pale and 
desperate-looking young man, with terri- 
fied and wondering glances, and disap- 
peared into his master’s apartment. 

The Major put his head out of the 
bedroom door, as soon as he had his 
wig on. 

‘What? examination over? Senior 
Wrangler, double First Class, hay ?’ said 
the old. gentleman—‘ I'll come directly ;’ 
and the head disappeared. 

‘ They don’t know what has happened,’ 
groaned Pen ; ‘ what will they say when 
they know all ?’ 

Pen had been standing with his back 
to the window, and to such a dubious 
light as Bury Street enjoys of a foggy 
January morning, so that his uncle could 
not see the expression of the young 
man’s countenance, or the looks of gloom 
and despair which even Mr. Morgan had 
remarked. 
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But when the Major came out of his 
dressing-room neat and radiant, and pre- 
ceded by faint odours from Delcroix’s 
shop, from which emporium Major Pen- 
dennis’s wig and his pocket-handkerchief 
got their perfume, he held out one of his 
hands to Pen, and was about addressing 
him in his cheery high-toned voice, when 
he caught sight of the boy’s face at 
length, and dropping his hand, said,— 

‘Good God! Pen, what’s the matter ?’ 

* You’ll see it in the papers at break- 
fast, sir,’ Pen said. 

* See what ?’ 

‘ My name isn’t there, sir.’ 

‘Hang it, why should it be?’ asked 
the Major, more perplexed. 

‘I have lost everything, sir,’ Pen 
groaned out ; ‘my honour’s gone; I’m 
ruined irretrievably ; I can’t go back to 
Oxbridge.’ 

‘Lost your honour?’ screamed out 
the Major. ‘ Heaven alive! you don’t 
mean to say you have shown the white 
feather ?’ 

Pen laughed bitterly at the word fea- 
ther, and repeated it. 

‘No, it isn’t that, sir. I’m not afraid 
of being shot; I wish to God anybody 
would. I have not got my degree. I— 
I’m plucked, sir.’ 

The Major had heard of plucking, but 
in a very vague and cursory way, and 
concluded that it was some ceremony 
performed corporally upon rebellious 
university youth. 

‘1 wonder you can look me in the face 
after such a disgrace, sir,’ he said; ‘I 
wonder you submitted to it as a gen- 
tleman.’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, sir. I did my 
classical papers well enough : it was those 
infernal mathematics, which I have 
always neglected.’ 

‘Was it—was it done in public, sir ? 
the Major said. 

* What ?’ 

‘The — the plucking?’ asked the 
guardian, looking Pen anxiously in the 
face. 

Pen perceived the error under which 
his guardian was labouring, and in the 
midst of his misery the blunder caused 
the poor wretch a faint smile, and served 
to bring down the conversation from the 
tragedy-key, in which Pen had been dis- 
posed to carry it on. He explained to 
his uncle that he had gone in to pass his 
examination, and failed. On which the 
Major said, that though he had expected 
far better things of his nephew, there 
Was no great misfortune in this, and no 
dishonour as far as he saw, and that Pen 
must try again. 


, 


He goes home in sulky bumilia- 
tion, to meet with that tender for- 
giveness and excellent veal, which 


prodigals so often get and so seldom 
deserve. Laura, now grown up, lends 
him money to pay his college debts. 
There is constraint and gloom over 
the little circle,— 

Never bright, confident morning again ! 
Their dulness is relieved by the 
advent of new neighbours, the Cla- 
verings, who are come once more to 
inhabit Clavering Park. Sir Francis, 
a weak and worthless spendthrift, 
had patched his tattered coat by a 
match with Mrs. Amory, a fat, vul- 
gar, kind-hearted widow from Cal- 
cutta, with three stars to her name 
in the India House. Their son, a 
spoilt boy of four years old; Miss 
Amory, Lady Clavering’s daughter 
by her first husband ; the Chevalier 
Strong, a sort of ‘led captain’ who 
leads his patron; anda French cook, 
Monsieur Soy—we mean Mirobolant 
—are the most prominent of the 
new dramatis persone. Here is Miss 
Amory’s picture. Her real name was 
Betsy, but the romantic creature had 
christened herself Blanche :— 


Blanche was fair, and like a sylph. 
She had fair hair, with green reflexions 
But she had dark eyebrows. She 
had long black eye-lashes, which veiled 
beautiful brown eyes. She had such a slim 
waist, that it was a wonder to behold; 
and such slim little feet, that you would 
have thought the grass would hardly 
bend under them. Her lips were of the 
colour of faint rosebuds, and her voice 
warbled limpidly over a set of the sweet- 
est little pearly teeth ever seen. She 
showed them very often, for they were 
very pretty. She was very good-natured, 
and a smile not only showed her teeth 
wonderfully, but likewise exhibited two 
lovely little pink dimples, that nestled in 
either cheek. 

She showed Laura her drawings, which 
the other thought charming. She played 
her some of her waltzes, with a rapid 
and brilliant finger, and Laura was still 
more charmed. And she then read her 
some poems, in French and English, 
likewise of her own composition, and 
which she kept locked in her own book 
—her own dear little book ; it was bound 
in blue velvet, with a gilt lock, and on it 
was printed in gold the title of ‘ Mes 
Larmes.’ * * * 

It appeared from these poems that this 
young creature had indeed suffered pro- 
digiously. She was familiar with the 
idea of suicide. Death she repeatedly 
longed for. A faded rose inspired her 
with such grief that you would have 
thought she must die in pain of it. It 


lia it 
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was a wonder how a young creature (who 
had had a snug home, or been at a com- 
fortable boarding-school, and had no 
outward grief or hardship to complain of) 
should have suffered so much—should 
have found the means of getting at such 
an ocean of despair and passion (as a 
runaway boy who will get to sea), and 
having embarked on it, should survive it. 
What a talent she must have had for 
weeping to be able to pour out so many 
of Mes Larmes ! 

They were not particularly briny, Miss 
Blanche’s tears, that is the truth; but 
Pen, who read her verses, thought them 
very well for a lady—and wrote some 
verses himself for her. His were very 
violent and passionate, very hot, sweet, 
and strong : and he not only wrote verses, 
but—O, the villain! O, the deceiver ! 
he altered and adapted former poems in 
his possession, and which had been com- 
posed for a certain Miss Emily Fother- 
ingay, for the use and to the Christian 
name of Miss Blanche Amory. 


Pen has a rival, and that no less a 
person than Mr. Alcide Mirobolant, 
the cook, who enjoys ex officio a 
most advantageous position for open- 
ing his battery upon a young lady 
who is possessed at once of a tender 
heart and a good appetite. He 
thus describes his tactics to Madame 
Fribsby, the milliner, whom he per- 
sists in regarding as a mother :— 


‘I declared myself to her,’ said Alcide, 
laying his hand on his heart, ‘in a man- 
ner which was as novel as I am charmed 
to think it was agreeable. Where can- 
not Love penetrate, respectable Madame 
Fribsbi? Cupid is the father of inven- 
tion !—I inquired of the domestics what 
were the plats of which Mademoiselle 
partook with most pleasure; and built 
up my little battery accordingly. On a 
day when her parents had gone to dine 
in the world (and I am grieved to say 
that a grossier dinner at a restaurateur, 
in the Boulevard, or in the Palais Royal, 
seemed to form the delights of these un- 
refined persons), the charming Miss en- 
tertained some comrades of the pension ; 
and I advised myself to send up a little 
repast suitable to so delicate young pa- 
lates. Her lovely name is Blanche. The 
veil of the maiden is white; the wreath 
of roses which she wears is white. I 
determined that my dinner should be as 
spotless as the snow. At her accustomed 
hour, and instead of the rude gigot a 
Veau, which was ordinarily served at her 
too simple table, I sent her up a little 
potage a la Reine—a la Reine Blanche 
I called it,—as white as her own tint— 
and confectioned with the most fragrant 
cream and almonds. I then offered up 
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at her shrine a filet de merlan a l’ Agnes, 
and a delicate plat, which I have desig - 
nated as Eperlan @ la Sainte-Thérése, 
and of which my charming Miss partook 
with pleasure. I followed this by two 
little entrées of sweet-bread and chicken; 
and the only brown thing which I per- 
mitted myself in the entertainment was a 
little roast of lamb, which I laid in a 
meadow of spinaches, surrounded with 
croustillons, representing sheep, and or- 
namented with daisies and other savage 
flowers. After this came my second ser- 
vice: a pudding @ la Reine Elizabeth 
(who, Madame Fribsbi knows, was a 
maiden princess) ; a dish of opal-coloured 
plover’s eggs, which I called Nid de 
tourtereaux @ la Roucoule; placing in 
the midst of them two of those tender 
volatiles, billing each other, and confec- 
tioned with butter; a basket containing 
little gdteaux of apricots, which, I know, 
all young ladies adore; and a jelly of 
marasquin, bland, insinuating, intoxicat- 
ing as the glance of beauty. This I de- 
signated Ambroisie de Calypso a@ la 
Souveraine de mon Ceur. And when 
the ice was brought in—an ice of plom- 
biére and cherries—how do you think I 
had shaped them, Madame Fribsbi? In 
the form of two hearts united with an 
arrow, on which I had laid, before it en- 
tered, a bridal veil in cut-paper, sur- 
mounted by a wreath of virginal orange- 
flowers. I stood at the door to watch the 
effect of this entry. It was but one cry 
of admiration. The three young ladies 
filled their glasses with the sparkling Ay, 
and carried me in a toast. I heard it—I 
heard Miss speak of me—I heard her 
say, ‘Tell Monsieur Mirobolant that we 
thank him—we admire him—we love 
him!’ My feet almost failed me as I 
spoke. 


‘Since that, can I have any reason to 
doubt that the young artist has made 
some progress in the heart of the English 
Miss? 1 am modest, but my glass in- 
forms me that I am not ill- looking. 
Other victories have convinced me of the 
fact.’ 

‘ Dangerous man !’ cried the milliner. 

‘The blond misses of Albion see no- 
thing in the dull inhabitants of their 
brumous isle, which can compare with 
the ardour and vivacity of the children of 
the South. We bring our sunshine with 
us ; we are Frenchmen, and accustomed 
to conquer. Were it not for this affair 
of the heart, and my determination to 
marry an Anglaise, do you think I would 
stop in this island (which is not altoge- 
ther ungrateful, since I have found here 
a tender mother in the respectable Ma- 
dame Fribsbi), in this island, in this fa- 
mily ? My genius would use itself in the 
company of these rustics—the poesy of 
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my art cannot be understood by these 
carnivorous insularies. No—the men are 
odious, but the women—the women! I 
own, dear Fribsbi, are seducing! I have 
vowed to marry one; and as I cannot go 
into your markets and purchase, according 
to the custom of the country, I am re- 
solved to adopt another custom, and fly 
with one to Gretna Green. The blonde 
Miss will go. She is fascinated.’ 


The cook is afterwards detected 
climbing up a vine which grows be- 
neath Miss A.’s window. He is, of 
course, turned off, and the blonde 
Miss’s character receives the slightest 
possible tache of grease from the 
affair. 

One night at a ball, Miss Amory, 
and, fortunately, not the Begum, 
meets with a certain Colonel Alta- 
mont, half-pirate, half-brigand, and 
quite tipsy, who, as the reader at 
once perceives, is none other than 
the Begum’s first husband come to 
life again, though, fortunately for 
the story, the parties chiefly con- 
cerned do not discover it yet. 

And now the scene changes to 
London. Pen comes up to read for 
the bar, and takes chambers with 
Warrington, a man of brilliant ta- 
lents and kind heart, with a rough 
outside and an inordinate affection 
for tobacco, still young in years, but 
aged by some secret sorrow, which 
the reader, if he’s good and doesn’t 
skip, shall know in due time. In 
London all our old friends are re- 
united; the Claverings, whom the 
great world takes up for their wealth, 
and puts down again for their vul- 
garity ; the Major, fluttering in the 
sunshine of fashion, with wings 
somewhat faded and weary; Foker, 
returned from ‘It’ly and that sort 
o’ thing;’ Strong, Altamont, and 
the rest. Only Mrs. Pendennis and 
Laura are left at home. 

Pen makes a handsome living— 
the lucky dog—by writing reviews. 
Foker falls in love with Blanche, 
and is dreadfully jealous of his old 
friend, who is out of love just now 
with everything but himself, yet has 
a certain hankering after the young 
lady's fortune. We ought to have 
mentioned that, to please his mother, 
he one day made an offer to Laura, 
who refused him indignantly because 
he said he had only half a heart— 
= seems, indeed, to have been 
rue. 


In this way several years pass 
over; Altamont all the while extort- 
ing money from Sir Francis as the 
price of secrecy, Strong living upon 
both, and the unhappy Begum pay- 
ing for all. 

One long vacation Pen is left alone 
in London writing reviews—lucky 
dog, we say again. He now catches, 
for the second time in life, a serious 
passion, the object of which is a 
pretty little girl in humble cireum- 
stances, yclept Fanny Bolton. His 
pride forbids him to think of mar- 
riage, his better nature revolts from 
seduction, so he flies from tempta- 
tion to brandy and water (we are 
not sure about the water), and cigars. 
He speedily drinks and smokes him- 
self into a dangerous fever. His poor 
mother had been already shocked by 
some scandalous reports, and now 
receives blow upon blow in the in- 
telligence of her son’s illness. She 
and Laura come to town at once; 
find Pen delirious, and poor Fanny 
nursing him. They send her off at 
once with aserene cruelty, which we 
cannot pardon even inthem. War- 
rington comes back too, and the 
Major—from a noble friend’s—a 
great sacrifice for him. Pen recovers, 
of course. When he is well enough, 
they all go to a German watering- 
place; this time it is not Pumper- 
nickel, but Rosenbad. Poor Mrs. 
Pendennis, instead of coming to a 
frank explanation with her son, per- 
sists in believing him guilty, and 
intercepts some affectionate, ill-spelt 
letters from poor Fanny ; thus stor- 
ing up matter for a most painful 
scene, which ensues when Pen finds 
it out. This scene, one of the most 
eae in the whole book, is too 
ong to quote entire. Suffice it to 
say, that Warrington bears testimony 
to his friend’s innocence, and takes 
occasion to reveal his own secret, 
for which the curious reader may 
consult the original. Now for the 
conclusion, which we should be very 
sorry to have to read aloud :— 


‘Oh, yes, my child, I have wronged 
you; thank God, I have wronged you!’ 
Helen whispered. ‘ Come away, Arthur 
—not here—I want to ask my child to 
forgive me—and—and my God, to for- 
give me; and to bless you, and love 
you, my son.’ 

He led her, tottering, into her room, 
and closed the door, as the three touched 
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spectators of the reconciliation looked on 
in pleased silence. Ever after, ever after, 
the tender accents of that voice faltering 
sweetly at his ear ; the look of the sacred 
eyes beaming with an affection unutter- 
able ; the quiver of the fond lips smiling 
mournfully; were remembered by the 
young man. And at his best moments, 
and at his hours of trial and grief, and at 
his times of success or well doing, the 
mother’s face looked down upon him and 
blessed him with its gaze of pity and 
purity, as he saw it in that night when 
she yet lingered with him ; and when she 
seemed, ere she quite left him, an angel, 
transfigured and glorified with love—for 
which love, as for the greatest of the 
bounties and wonders of God’s provision 
for us, let us kneel and thank Our Father. 

The moon had risen by this time; 
Arthur recollected well afterwards how 
it lighted up his mother’s sweet pale 
face. Their talk, or his rather, for she 
scarcely could speak, was more tender 
and confidential than it had been for 
years before. He was the frank and 
generous boy of her early days and love. 
He told her the story, the mistake re- 
garding which had caused her so much 
pain—his struggles to fly from tempta- 
tion, and his thankfulness that he had 
been able to overcome it. He never 
would do the girl wrong, never; or 
wound his own honour or his mother’s 
pure heart. The threat that he would 
return was uttered in a moment of exas- 
peration, of which he repented. He 
never would see her again. But his mo- 
ther said, Yes, he should; and it was she 
who had been proud and culpable—and 
she would like to give Fanny Bolton 
something—and she begged her dear 
boy’s pardon for opening the letter—and 
she would write to the young girl, if,— 
if she had time. Poor thing! was it not 
natural that she should love her Arthur ? 
And again she kissed him, and she blessed 
him. 

As they were talking the clock struck 
nine, and Helen reminded him how, 
when he was a little boy, she used to go 
up to his bedroom at that hour, and hear 
him say Our Father. And once more, 
oh, once more, the young man fell down 
at his mother’s sacred knees, and sobbed 
out the prayer which the Divine Tender- 
ness uttered for us, and which has been 
echoed for twenty ages since by millions of 
sinful and humbled men. And as he spoke 
the last words of the supplication, the 
mother’s head fell down on her boy’s, and 
her arms closed round him, and together 
they repeated the words ‘for ever and 
ever,’ and ‘ Amen.’ 


A little time after, it might have been 
a quarter of an hour, Laura heard Ar 
thur’s voice calling from within, ‘ Laura! 
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Laura!’ She rushed into the room in- 
stantly, and found the young man still 
on his knees, and holding his mother’s 
hand. Helen’s head had sunk back and 
was quite pale in the moon. Pen looked 
round, scared with a ghastly terror. 
‘Help, Laura, help!’ he said—* she’s 
fainted— she’s E 

Laura screamed, and fell by the side of 
Helen. The shriek brought Warrington 
and Major Pendennis, and the servants, 
to the room. The sainted woman was 
dead. The last emotion of her soul here 
was joy, to be henceforth unchequered 
and eternal. The tender heart beat no 
more ; it was to have no more pangs, no 
more doubts, no more griefs and trials. 
Its last throb was love; and Helen’s 
last breath was a benediction. 


We are sorry to observe, that this 
exquisitely pathetic scene does not 
make a very durable impression 
upon Arthur. The very next May 
we find him at the Derby, as dandi- 
fied as ever, in the garb of mitigated 
affliction. He meets Fanny once 
more on thedowns. A ‘fresh frére,’ 
in the shape of a medical student, 
has dried her ‘ bright blue eyes.’ 
Pen, for kis part, acquiesces in a 
selfish scheme of his uncle, that he 
should marry the Sylphide (Miss 
Amory that is) with a handsome 
dower, and Sir Francis’s seat in 
parliament. For the old Major has 
discovered the Baronet’s secret, and 
can make him do anything. Unfor- 
tunately there intervenes a marplot 
—no other than Morgan the valet, 
who, by a most improbable coinci- 
dence, has discovered the secret too, 
and purposes to make, as he says, 
‘a little enewity out of the infuma- 
tion. This worthy it is who fires 
the trains for those explosions which 
are de rigueur in fifth acts and final 
numbers. 

We wish we could have found 
space for a scene in which the gal- 
lant Major appears as a hero to his 
valet; or for another, where Pen 
surprizes his false, false love: but, 
out of a sentiment of justice to 
our author, we abstain from divulg- 
ing the dénouement. We should be 
sorry if any meagre outline of ours 
deterred any one from becoming ac- 
quainted with the original picture. 

As a whole, we admire the said 
picture cordially ; and if we proceed 
to point out some faults in details, 
we do so in the performance of our 
professional duty, and with no desire 
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to detract from the fame which our 
author won so brilliantly by Vanity 
Fair, and has maintained su firmly 
by Pendennis. Mr. Thackeray may 

lead also an additional claim upon 
indulgent criticism, seeing that a 
severe illness suspended the progress 
of the work for three or four months, 
and had well-nigh brought it to an 
abrupt conclusion altogether. So 
Pendennis might have gone down to 
after ages, like Cambuscan bold, a 
mutilated torso. 

The author confesses in his pre- 
face (we suppose him to be speaking 
seriously) to a change of design 
during the progress of the work. 
This is the more probable, as we 
detect in many small matters a want 
of fixed purpose. For example, Pen 
is destined to go to his father’s col- 
lege, St. Boniface’s at Cambridge. 
Foker is at St. Boniface’s at Oxford. 
Pen goes up, at last, to St. Boniface’s 
at Oxbridge, and finds Foker there. 

From vol. i. p. 25, we find that 
Mrs. Pendennis, madame mére, is 
alive ‘to this day,’ although she died 
in No. 17. (At first, Pen is what 
his mother calls a neat little figure ; 
other people call him dumpy ; after- 
wards, as exhibited in the pictures 
and implied in the letterpress, he is 
tall and slim). The author makes 
it doubtful whether he is seven, or 
ten, or twelve years younger than 
Miss Fotheringay, his first love. 

The tale commences before the 
reign of ‘George the Magnificent,’ 
at which time, or earlier, Pen reads 
the Christian Year to his mother. 
In ten years after, we have England 
covered with branch railroads and 
other anachronisms—the Reform- 
bill not having been passed in the 
meanwhile. 

In vol. i. p. 11, we find that old 
Mr. Pendennis has eight hundred a- 
year. Mrs. Pendennis (p. 95), from 
some unexplained reason, has only 
five hundred. 

Master Clavering, in five years, or 
six at most, grows up from four years 
old to thirteen. Whom does time 
gallop withal ? 

Mrs. Bungay, the publisher’s wife, 
makes her entrée as Elizabeth Bun- 
gay; in the next page she is rebap- 
tized by the name of Flora. 

In vol. i. p. 171, we find that the 
story to have been completed in 
the ‘ spaiwhich custom has awarded 


to works styled the Serial nature’ 
—an odd phrase by the way—yet, 
as we have seen, it has been spun 
out to twenty-four, instead of twenty 
numbers. 

Miss Blanche, ‘ while she was yet 
at school’—before the reign of 
George IV. mind—‘had been in 
love with Prince Rodolph and Prince 
Djalma’ (vol. i. p. 227). At that 
time, probably, the faintest concep- 
tion of The Mysteries of Paris, or 
The Wandering Jew, had not crossed 
the brain of their author. 

In vol. i. p. 267, we have Miro- 
bolant calling himself a Chevalier de 
Juillet, only four years after the 
commencement of the story; that is, 
in the year 1822, or 1823 at latest. 
At the close of the book the same 
worthy is again introduced as Re- 
presentative of the Mountain, ée. 
after 1848, still ‘ young and fiery.’ 

In vol. i. p. 282, Pen is elected to 
the ‘ Megatherium Club ;’ in p. 285, 
we are carefully told that it was the 
* Polyanthus.’ 

In vol. ii. p. 19, Lady Clavering 
is called Lady Amory. 

The illustrations, too, are full of 
anachronisms. The dandies of the 
Regent's time (shade of Beau Brum- 
mel!) are clothed in the slovenly 
fashions of 1850. 

We ought not to omit noticing 
one unfortunate passage, which, as 
the author said afterwards, brought 
down the wrath of all Ireland on his 
devoted head. It is this (vol. ii. 
p- 66) :-— 

Let us admire the diversity of the 
tastes of mankind; and the oldest, the 
ugliest, the stupidest and most pompous, 
the silliest and most vapid, the greatest 
criminal, tyrant, booby, Bluebeard, Ca- 
therine Hayes, George Barnwell, amongst 
us, we need never despair. 

Now when this was given to the 
world, Miss Catherine Hayes, the 
Trish soprano, was singing at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. The green isle burst 
into a transport of rage. The author 
was thinking only of a murderess of 
that name, about whom he had writ- 
ten a story, and so, alone of all the 
world, remembered her. This is not 
the only case in which he has been 
unlucky in his choice of names. 

A little of that laudable care which 
Dickens pays to minor details would 
have obviated all complaint. For 
these are for the most part merely 
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accidental blots, which the point of a 
penknife would suffice to remove. 

But we have to notice other defects 
more essential to the story, lying too 
deep for the application of the pen- 
knife remedy. One of the most 

rominent is the character of the 
ero. We beg pardon of Mr. Car- 
lyle for thus profaning the word. 
Indeed, we have ourselves said that 
Thackeray never draws heroes, on 
principle. This, like Vanity Fair, 
might any have been called a novel 
without a hero. 

Mr. Arthur Pendennis gives his 
name to the book; round him the 
actual interest gathers, surely the 
moral interest should have centered 
in him too. But it does not; if in 
any one, Warrington is the man, 
but his part in the play is very sub- 
ordinate. We first became acquainted 
with Mr. P. in November 1848 ; we 
have not yet made up our minds as 
to whether he is worthy of our love 
and respect, or of our dislike and 
contempt: on the whole, we in- 
cline to regard him with indiffer- 
ence. What is more, we have reason 
to think that Mr. Thackeray has 
formed no very definite notion of 
his character either. He, probably, 
would be as much puzzled as we are 
to reconcile his apparent contiadic- 
tions, and explain how a man can be 
an affectionate creature and a super- 
cilious dandy, honest and generous, 
selfish and sincere, spoilt by pro- 
sperity, and improved by it, a clever 
fellow, with powers of application 
and thirst for glory, ‘plucked for 
the Poll.’ 

Our author, in his capacity of chief 
of the Realist School, might ask us 
whether we can reconcile the con- 
tradictions apparent in the character 
and conduct of our most intimate 
friends even, Jones and Jenkins? 

We reply, that we did not make 
Jones or Radiesse if we had, we 
should have made him several inches 
taller, many degrees handsomer, — 
dvden cirgaywvoy, avev Poyou reruyusyoy, 
morally and physically. Seriously, 
Pendennis is an unlucky creation. 
His virtues and vices are all dubious, 
and on a small scale; we meet with 
so many like him in real life, why 
should we have him forced upon us 
in ideal life ? 

We have remarked another defect 
in the texture of the story, namely, 


a want of uniformity. About the 
middle, the thread is spun out to the 
last degree of tenuity ; towards the 
end, we have a complication and en- 
tanglement ofincidents. The author 
at one time lingers and languishes, 
at another rushes on with feverish 
haste to reach the goal in time. 
Perhaps his own illness may have 
been the cause. Yet he should have 
remembered a precept of his favourite 
Horace, Primo ne medium, medio ne 
discrepet imum. 

It seems that at one time the cir- 
culation began to decline. The au- 
thor supposes that English pruder 
was scared away by Fanny Bolton's 
affair. We rather think that people 
left off reading because the story was 
getting dull about that part. Here 
is the concluding passage of the pre- 
face to which we refer :— 


Even the gentlemen of our age—this is 
an attempt to describe one of them, no 
better nor worse than most educated 
men—even these we cannot show as they 
are, with the notorious foibles and selfish- 
ness of their lives and their education. 
Since the author of Tom Jones was bu- 
ried, no writer of fiction among us has 
been permitted to depict to his utmost 
power a Man. We must drape him, 
and give him a certain conventional sim- 
per. Society will not tolerate the Na- 
tural in our Art. Many ladies have re- 
monstrated and subscribers left me, be- 
cause, in the course of the story, I de- 
scribed a young man resisting and affected 
by temptation. My object was to say, 
that he had the passions to feel, and the 
manliness and generosity to overcome 
them. You will not hear—it is best to 
know it—what moves in the real world, 
what passes in society, in the clubs, col- 
leges, news’ -rooms,—what is the life and 
talk of your sons. A little more frank- 
ness than is customary has been attempted 
in this story ; with no bad desire on the 
writer’s part, it is hoped, and with no ill 
consequence to any reader. If truth is 
not always pleasant ; at any rate truth is 
best, from whatever chair—from those 
whence graver writers or thinkers argue, 
as from that at which the story-teller sits 
as he concludes his labour, and bids his 
kind reader farewell. 


What will Miss Currer Bell say to 
this? She puts Thackeray above 
Fielding because he does not ‘ stoop 
to carrion ;’ here Thackeray himself 
says that he does not write as Field- 
ing did only because he dares not. 
For our own part, we are glad that 
he has not made the experiment. 
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It does not follow that the plain 
speaking tolerated by Fielding’s con- 
temporaries would, therefore, be to- 
lerable to Mr. Thackeray’s. Deco- 
rum and indecorum are relative, not 
absolute terms, and depend for their 
definition upon the manners and 
usages of this or that society. What 
is decorous in Paris may be inde- 
corous in London, what is decorous 
in London may be indecorous in 
Edinburgh ; and, generally, manners 
become more strict with every suc- 
cessive degree of latitude, and ladies 
more straitlaced as you approach the 
frozenzone. Again, what is familiar 
to the experience of the old world 
may be an object of alarm to the 
innocence ofthe new. <A Cairo lady 
does not shrink at the sight ofa nude 
native, a New York lady turns away 
blushing from the Apollo Belvidere. 
The society of our day imposes a 
certain costume upon those who ap- 
pear before it on the great stage. If 
an actor does not comply with these 
a priori conditions, society will hiss 
him off—ezplode him, as the Latin 
hath it. 

If it be prudery, the moralist is 
not likely to gain anything by a 
direct attack. Prudery is an actress 
playing the part of Modesty ; if you 
once seriously offend her, the passion 
becomes real, and the actress acquires 
all the dignity of her prototype. | 

After all, there are many actions, 
perfectly blameless, of our life which 
scarcely bear mentioning, and are 
assuredly not susceptible of poetical 
treatment or moral deduction. Ad- 
mitting, then, the duty of reticence 
in some cases, it becomes a question 
of degree. What subjects are dicenda, 
what tucenda, must be determined 
conjointly by the traditions of art, 
the instincts of taste, and the un- 
written laws of seciety. If we must 
describe life and nature exactly as 
they are, all art becomes impossible. 
With all Fielding’s grossness (or call 
it ‘plain speaking,’ if you like), we 
still question whether his novels re- 
present the society of his day with 
as much precision as Thackeray's 
represent the society of our day. 

‘But,’ some one may object, ‘is it 
not an anomaly for society to go on 
buying and reading edition after edi- 
tion of Fielding, and yet refuse its 
imprimatur to any sagan aged who 
imitates him?’ We reply, that the 
grossness of an old author no more 
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offends the moral sense than a dried 
mummy offends the physical sense. 
Time, which hallows the spiritual, 
obliterates the carnal. Besides, Field- 
ing is not universally read. We 
suppose there is not one father in 
ten who would trust his daughters 
with Joseph Andrews, nor one hus- 
band in a hundred who would be 
pleased at finding his wife in tears 
with Tom Jones on her knee. 

However that may be, we adjure 
any writer of the present day by all 
he holds most dear—his reputation 
and his pocket—never, even with the 
highest moral purpose, to write a 
book of which it cannot be said that 
le pere en permettra la lecture a su 
Jille. Let Mr. Thackeray's theory be 
what it may, his practice, at all 
events, is conformable to this sage 
rule of ours ; and we doubt not that 
thousands of family circles, or rather 
semicircles, gathered round Christ- 
mas fires, will find these long, long 
evenings charmed into marvellously 
short ones, while listening to the 
shrewd, pleasant, caustic, witty nar- 
rative of the Fortunes and Misfortunes 
of Pendennis. 


We have had occasion in the course 
of this paper to make frequent men- 
tion of two Miss Bells, Currer and 
Laura; we have now to concern 
ourselves with a gentleman of the 
same surname. ‘This time it is nei- 
ther an incognito nor a fiction. Mr. 
Robert Bell has given to the public 
numerous proofs of a vigorous ex- 
istence ; and the quality of his pro- 
ductions is not so doubtful, nor are 
their subjects so delicate, as to re- 

uire the shelter of a pseudonym. 
Hie is the author of a History of 
Russia, and Lives of the Poets, 
in Lardner’s Cyclopedia; of a con- 
tinuation of Mackintosh’s History 
of England. He wrote, also, the 
Life of Canning; item, Wayside 
Pictures in France and Belgium ; 
and those who were present at the 
Haymarket Theatre when the plea- 
sant comedies of Marriage, Mothers 
and Daughters, and Temper, were 
brought out, will have seen Mr. 
Robert Bell, in obedience to the 
general call for the author, ‘ bow his 
acknowledgments from a private 
box.’ So having essayed his prowess 
in all those various fields, history, 
biography, travels, and the drama, 
he now makes his maiden effort in 
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the thronged lists of fiction. We 
may venture to congratulate him on 
having won his spurs. The Ladder 
of Gold first appeared, step by step, 
in Bentley's Miscellany; it now lies 
upon our table, compact in three 
goodly green post octavos, each 
bearing upon its back a symbolical 
ladder of ilding. 

From the style of the book alone 
we should have guessed that its au- 
thor was no novice in literature, for 
it is written with an ease and assur- 
ance such as only can be attained by 
those to whom the pen is a familiar 
instrument. Indeed, it is this plea- 
sant, unaffected style, together with 
a cheerful and amiable tone of 
thought, which carries one on so 
smoothly through the three volumes. 
For we cannot say that the story, as 
a story, interested us much. Few 
stories do nowadays. We, like the 
world at large, are getting rather 
blasé. The Henrys and the Charleses, 
the Claras and the Margarets, of 
fictitious life, pass by, like so many 
shadows on the glass, without either 
delighting or appalling. ‘The shows 
of the magic lantern, however gay, 
and gaudy, and grotesque, excite 
merely a languid approbation, for we 
know that the lantern is not magic 
after all. Few men feel interest in 
a plot after nineteen,—in the plot of 
a fiction, we mean, not a plot of 
ground or a plot of state ; from that 
time forward they look only for the 
developement of character, the re- 
— of various phases of 

umanity, actual or possible. In 
the first case, the artist presents us 
with confirmations of our own ex- 
perience; in the second case, with 
perfect expressions of our own half- 
conscious imaginings. ‘Thackeray 
may be taken as the | type of the first 
school, Dickens of the other. 

Mr. Bell isa disciple of the former, 
rather than of the latter. For we 
are all of us scholars of those who 
have preceded us. We cannot, if we 
would, ‘read’ without ‘ learning’ 
something; and when we become 
authors in our turn, we merely re- 
produce our acquisitions in a new 
form,—the most ‘original’ in the 
newest form. 

Therefore, we do not blame Mr. 
Bell when we say that the influence 
of Thackeray is very perceptible in 
his novel, most perceptible in the 
best scenes,—for instance, the dinner 
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which Mr. Rawlings gives to Lord 
Valteline in vol. i. p. 237-399. It is 
too long to quote. 

* Captain Scott Dingle’ is one of 
those odd creatures, attached to no 
service, and living on some infinitesi- 
mal fraction of pay, whom Thackeray 
delights to draw, literally and meta- 
phorically. 

Mr. Pompey Ragstaffe, Lord Val- 
teline’s friend and humble servant, 
is very like the Wenham and Wagg 
tribe. 

Mr. Bell's ‘ Captain Costigan ’— it 
is rather unfortunate that he should 
have pitched on this name —is much 
what Thackeray's ‘ Captain Costigan’ 
may have been in his younger days. 
Mr. Bell's Irishman has his original 
points, however, and is altogether a 
more funny personage than his 
namesake. He is amusing when 
drunk ; the other was maudlin. For 
the better understanding of the scene 
we are going to quote, we should 
premise that Henry Winston, the 
lover of Margaret Rawlings, and Mr. 
Costigan, have been dining with Mr. 
Rawling zs the papa. Mr. Costigan, 
having “drunk deeply of the claret 
ac cording to his wont, has treated the 
offer of coffee as a personal insult, 
and left the house in dudgeon. Henry, 
at last, departs too :— 


The first object that presented itself 
when he got into the street was Mr. 
Michael Costigan, leaning in a posture 
of profound cogitation against the rails. 
Henry did not perceive him till he 
knocked up against him. 

* Mr. Costigan!’ he exclaimed. 

Spinning round with an indescribable 
leer on his mouth, and twining one hand 
into Henry’s arm, while he held the rails 
with the other, Mr. Costigan replied,— 

‘ Hush! that ould Rawlings is a hum- 
bug, to turn people out at this hour of 
the night upon a cup of dirty coffee !— 
coffee !—he asked me to take coffee ! — 
very well. Remember that — coffee ! 
Will you stick tome now? What coun- 
tryman are you? Divila matter. Will 
you stick to me ?’ 

‘ Certainly. Which 
going ?’ 

‘Going? Going back again, as a 
matter of course. Justice for Ireland, 
and confusion to coffee. Coffee! think 
of that! Mick Costigan drinking coffee 
at this hour of the night! Stick to me 
now, and we'll knock up ould Rawlings 
for a glass of punch.’ 

Mr. Costigan, suiting the action to 
the v.ord, proceeded to carry his proposal 
into effect, by making a desperate lurch 


Way are you 
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at the handle of the bell. Henry Win- 
ston caught his arm, and succeeded, with 
difficulty, in drawing him away from the 
door. 

‘ Not for the world. My dear sir, it 
would be no use. If you want punch, 
we can easily get it as we go along. 
Come.’ 

Costigan yielded to his remonstrances 
reluctantly, and continued muttering 
‘Coffee!’ all the way down Park Lane 
into Piccadilly. He evidently regarded 
the coffee as a sort of personal insult. 

As they walked towards the Hay- 
market he made many dead stops, diver- 
sified occasionally by asking the passers- 
by if they’d like a little coffee. Then he 
wandered into a rambling dissertation on 
the character of Mr. Rawlings, during 
which the name of Lord Charles Eton 
struck upon the ear of his companion. 

‘Lord Charles Eton!’ exclaimed 
Henry Winston, ‘ what of him ?’ 

* Why, he’s one of them, that’s all.’ 

‘TI don’t understand you. What do 
you mean ?” 

‘ Where’s the place we're to get the 
punch ?” 

* Oh, we’re just coming to it! What 
do you mean by saying that Lord Charles 
Eton is one of them ?’ 

‘ What are you bothering me about? 
Isn’t he going to be married to one of 
the daughters 2’ 

‘ How do you know this ?’ 

‘ How do I know it? The divil a step 
further I’ll travel with you till I get a 
glass of punch.’ 

‘ Well, then, here—this place will do : 
in—in !’ 

They had arrived at the door of a 
tavern in the Haymarket, and Henry 
hurried the thirsty Milesian through the 
passage into the public room. The glare 
of numerous gas burners suspended from 
the walls and the ceiling smote his eyes 
fiercely as he entered; but Mr. Costigan 
strode into the white light with the un- 
blinking gaze of an eagle, and standing 
in the middle of the room, with his coat 
streaming off his shoulders, his hand- 
kerchief hanging loose, and his arms 
akimbo, called out, ‘ Waiter!’ with a 
power of lungs that made sundry people 
who were scattered about at the tables 
start in their seats, and turn round to 
look at him. Henry, who was unaccus- 
tomed to these scenes, felt considerably 
abashed, and, not a little ashamed of 
being seen in such company, took refuge 
in an obscure corner, and beckoned Cos- 
tigan to follow him. 

‘ Materials!’ cried out Costigan to 
the waiter, as a slim young man danced 
up to the table, and began to brush it 
with the tip of his napkin. ‘ Don’t mind 
the table, but bring up materials for two.’ 

‘Sir!’ said the waiter, opening his 
eyes very wide. 


‘It’s a remarkable fact that you don’t 
understand your own language. Whisky, 
sugar, and hot water. Do you under- 
stand that? And mind that it’s hot— 
screeching hot, or I’ll make a public 
example of you, you thief !’ 

Henry Winston was all eagerness to 
learn what Costigan had to communicate 
about Lord Charles, but it was idle to 
renew the conversation till the ‘ mate- 
rials’ were served. The few minutes 
that intervened before the waiter returned 
seemed acentury. ‘ Now then!’ thought 
Henry. 

‘ You couldn’t obleege us with a cup 
of coffee, could you ?’ inquired Costigan. 

‘ Certainly, sir. Coffee for two ?’ 

‘ Make yourself scarce, you villain!’ 
cried Costigan, whose joke, although it 
was now apparent to the waiter, sent 
that respectable young man away looking 
very oddly out of his literal faculties at 
the strange humourist. 

One of the most amusing person- 
ages in the tale (in it and not of it) 
is Mr. Joel Washington Trumbull, a 
‘Statesman.’ Our author, in order 
to make a model citizen, has com- 
bined in one compendious character 
all the peculiarities of all North 
Americans. Mr. Trumbull ‘ guesses,’ 
‘calculates,’ or ‘reckons,’ indiffer- 
ently, whereas in actual fact these 
expressions are, respectively, the 
Shibboleth whereby the Bostonian is 
distinguished from the New Yorker, 
and the New Yorker from the Vir- 
ginny man. We really forget which 
it is that ‘guesses,’ and which it is 
that ‘calculates ;) but we know that 
he who ‘reckons’ does not ‘ calcu- 
late,’ and he who ‘ calculates’ doesn’t 
‘suess. However, let that pass. 
We dare say our author could bring 
a score of good reasons to prove that 
Mr. Trumbull is a model Yankee, 
all the more artistically true for his— 
we want some word which shall bear 
the same relation to place as ana- 
chronism does to time—for his para- 
tupisms, let us say. It is a word 
etymologically faultless. But we are 
keeping Mr. Trumbull waiting :— 

‘TI am a native of Massachusetts,’ said 
Mr. Trumbull; ‘by birth a citizen of 
the American Republic; but I do not 
forget that I am also a member of the 
great human family. I have visited your 
country for the purpose of observing the 
manners and customs of your people, and 
I esteem it a high privilege to be ad- 
mitted to the recesses of your domestic 
life, which will enable me to expound to 
my own countrymen the remarkable 
usages by which your society is distin- 
guished. I have explored the sublime 
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rivers and magnificent prairies of that 
wonderful continent, Mr. Rawlings, 
where the real nine-foot man, made of 
cast-iron with steel springs, makes eter- 
nal smash of the poetry of the wilderness. 
But there’s something more stupendous 
than rocks and cataracts, and muscles 
stub-twisted, and knit in and in with 
horse-shoe nails ;—I mean human nature, 
Mr. Rawlings, in its state of intensified 
civilization. That’s, right through, the 
most miraculous of all—the rocks and 
cataracts of the human heart, melted 
down and pumped dry by a system of 
artificial expedients.’ 

‘I presume you have not been long in 
England?’ observed Richard, hardly 
knowing what to say in reply to this 
bewildering apostrophe to human nature. 

‘Three clear months,’ replied Mr. 
Trumbull; ‘and during that epoch I 
have visited some of your principal nobi- 
lity, and seen how they get along in their 
own houses. How they do chaw up the 
people, Mr. Rawlings! We've nothing 
like that in the whole length and breadth 
of the Union; and it throws all my 
speculations into a heap of pretty con- 
siderable chaos to contemplate the fix 
they would find themselves in if they 
were to try on some of their despotic 
operations in my country. Why, they’d 
be wound up and squashed in no time. 
Now, I look upon you, Mr. Rawlings, 
to be a down, fast, out-and-out man, 
with a biler inside that will steam a-head 
in spite of all impediments.’ 

‘ Your opinion of the upper classes, I 
am afraid,’ observed Richard, ‘is not 
very favourable.’ 

‘I think they beat us hollow in the 
soft-sawder line,’ replied Mr. Trumbull. 
‘We can’t come up to them, no how, 
there. When you squat down in a 
grand house here, you live at your ease, 
as if the whole concern belonged to you; 
but it requires a windlass to draw up a 
natural man to the top of their cere- 
monials. I’ve been taking notes of their 
modes and habits, and there’s no end to 
"em. It strikes me, Mr. Rawlings, that 
though they have their feet in the clay, 
like other people, they carry their heads 
out of sight up in the clouds. I calculate 
your aristocracy will take a long time 
a-drowning.’ 

‘ But upon the aristocracy, after all,’ 
Richard ventured to interpose, ‘ depends 
the solidity of our institutions.’ 

* That’s a remarkable observation,’ re- 
joined Mr. Trambull. ‘It’s just like 
building a house upside down. That’s 
not the way we go to work in America. 
We make our foundations in the earth ; 
we base everything on the people ; and it 
will be an immortal tempest that will 
shake the eternal institutions of the 
Union. The thing’s impossible, by no 
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means whatever; and when your mo- 
narchies and nobilities are scattered like 
wrecks upon the great ocean of time, the 
banner of the Stripes and Stars will float 
sublimely over them, and the Republic 
will be heard through all eternity, sing- 
ing out, ‘ Hail Columbia, happy land !’’ 

The chief personage in the story 
is a railway Croesus, Mr. Richard 
Rawlings. His ascent to the top- 
most round of the ladder, and sub- 
sequent fall to halfway down, are 
obviously suggested by the fortunes 
of a notorious man—why should we 
not speak out ?—of George Hudson. 
The parallel must strike every one. 
And it appears to us that the con- 
sciousness of this has hampered the 
author in his delineation of the cha- 
racter. He could not represent 
Rawlings as a hero without subject- 
ing himself to the suspicion of being 
an interested apologist of Hudson; 
he could not represent him as a 
villain, without appearing to associate 
himself with the vulgar herd in 
trampling down the fallen. So we 
are, to the end, left in doubt as to 
what was the real character of the 
Croesus, whether he merited a crown 
—not to say 100,000 crowns, as per 
subscription—or whether he would 
have been right served in being com- 
pelled to exchange it for the stocks— 
the village stocks, we mean. 

However, though the author's sa- 
tire is diluted by the generous feel- 
ing of a gentleman and the amiability 
of a kindly nature, the moral he 
would have us draw is obvious 
enough. He would protest against 
that sordid spirit of acquisitiveness, 
which, placed as England is in the 
centre of all commerce, is her chief 
temptation and her besetting sin; he 
would protest against an aristocracy 
who, reckless oF ansaid tradition 
and present warnings, rush to em- 
brace the gilded calf, and then 
shrink away—not from fear of in- 
fection, but from shame of detection ; 
above all, he would protest against 
those politicians who narrow impe- 
rial interests to questions of profit 
and loss, the sacred symbol of whose 
faith is £. s. d., the twin gods of 
whose worship are Supply and De- 
mand. 

May our Bell join with Tennyson's 
bells in a Christmas peal, and help 
them to 


Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ! © 
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1 day at Oldport anne went 
off pretty much like another. 
There was the same continual whirl, 
and flurry, and toiling after plea- 
sure—never an hour of repose— 
scarcely enough cessation for the 
two or three indispensable meals. 
When they had walked, and flirted, 
and played ten-pins, and driven, and 
danced all day, and all night till 
two in the morning, the women re- 
tired to their rooms, and the men 
retired to the gambling-house (which 
being an illegal establishment had, 
on that account, a greater charm in 
their eyes), and kept it up there 
till broad daylight ; notwithstanding 
which, they always contrived to 
appear at breakfast a few hours 
after as fresh as ever, and ready to 
begin the same round of dissipation. 
Indeed it was said that Tom Ed- 
wards and his most ardent followers 
among the boys never went to bed 
at all, but on their return from 
‘fighting the tiger,’ bathed, changed 
their linen, and came down to the 
breakfast-room, taking the night's 
sleep for granted. It was a perpetual 
scene of excitement, relieved only by 
the heavy and calm figure of Sum- 
ner, who, silent and unimpassioned, 
largely capacious of meat and drink, 
a recipient of every diversion, with- 
out being excited by any, went 
through all the bowling, and riding, 
and polking, and gambling, with the 
gravity of a commis performing the 
national French dance at the Mabille. 
There was much rivalry in equi- 
pages, especially between Ludlow, 

nson, and Léwenberg, who drove 
the three four-in-hands of the place, 
and emulated one another in horses, 
harness, and vehicles—even setting 
up attempts at liveries, in which 
they found some imitators (for you 
can't do anything in America, how- 
ever unpopular, without being imi- 
tated); and every horse, waggon, 
man-servant, and livery, belonging 
to every one, was duly chronicled in 
the Oldport correspondence of the 
Sewer and the Jacobin, which jour- 
nals were wont one day to Billings- 
gate the ‘mushroom aristocracy of 


wealth,’ and the next to play Jen- 
kins for their glorification. Le Roi, 
who owned no horses, and had given 
up dancing as soon as he found that 
there were many of the natives who 
could out-dance him, and that the 
late hours were bad for his com- 
plexion, attached himself to any or 
every married lady who was at all 
distinguished for 7 or fortune ; 
and then went about asking, with an 
ostentatious air of mystery,—' Est-ce 
qéon parle beaucoup de moi et Ma- 
dame Chose?’ Sometimes he deigned 
to turn aside for an heiress ; and as 
he was a very amusing and rather 
ornamental man, the girls were al- 
ways glad to have his company ; but 
the good speculations took care not 
to fall in love with him, or to give 
him sufficient encouragement (al- 
though a Frenchman does not re- 
quire a great deal) to justify a 
declaration on his part. Perhaps 
the legend about the mutual-benefit- 
subscription club hurt his prospects, 
or it may have been his limited suc- 
cess in dancing. ‘The same reason— 
as much, at least, asthe assumed one 
of their vulgarity—kept Mr. Simp- 
son, and other ‘birds’ of his set, out 
of the exclusive society. For dancing 
was the one great article in the 
code of the fashionables to which 
all other amusements or occupations 
were subordinate. There was a grand 
dress-ball once a-week at one or 
other of the hotels, and two undress- 
balls—hops they were called; but 
most of the exclusives went to these 
also in full dress, and both balls and 
hops usually lasted till three or four 
in the morning. -Then on the off- 
nights ‘our set’ got up their own 
little extempore balls in the large 
public parlour, to the music of some 
volunteer pianist, and when the wea- 
ther was bad they danced in the 
same place all day; when it was 
good these informal matinées did not 
generally last more than two or three 
hours. Then there were serenades 
given about day-break, by young 
men who were tired of ‘ the tiger’— 
nominally to some particular ladies, 
but virtually, of course, to the whole 
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hotel, or nearly so—and the only 
music they could devise for these 
occasions were waltzes or polkas. 
Ashburner made a calculation that, 
counting in the serenades, the inha- 
bitants of Oldport were edified by 
waltz, polka, and redowa music (in 
those days the Schotlisch was not), 
eleven hours out of the twenty-four 
daily. And at last, when M. Mon- 
son, the Cellarius of New York, 
came down with various dancing- 
girls, native and imported, to give 
essons to such aspiring young men 
as might desire it, first Mrs. Harri- 
son and other women, who, though 
wealthy and well-known, were not 
exactly ‘of us,’ used to drop in to 
look at the fun ; and, finally, all the 
exclusives, irresistibly attracted by 
the sound of fiddles and revolving 
feet, thronged the little room up- 
stairs, where the dancing class was 
assembled, and from looking on, pro- 
ceeded to join in the exercises. La- 
dies, beaux, and dancing-girls, were 
all mingled together, whirling and 
capering about in an apartment 
fifteen feet square, which hardly 
— them room to pass one another. 

nson was the only person who 
entered his protest against the pro- 
ceeding. He declared it was a shame 
that his countrywomen should de- 
grade themselves so before foreign- 
ers; but his expostulations were only 
laughed at: nor could he even per- 
suade his wife and sister-in-law to 


quit the place, though he stalked off 


himself in high dudgeon, and wrote 
a letter to the Episcopal Banner, in- 
veighing against the shameless dissi- 
— of the watering-places. For 
Jarry was on very good terms with 
the religious people in New York, 
and was professedly a religious man, 
and had some sort of idea that he 
mixed with the fashionables to do 
them good; which was much like 
what we sometimes hear of a parson 
who follows the hounds to keep the 
sportsmen from swearing, and about 
as successful. ‘Trying with all his 
might to serve God, and to live with 
the exclusives, he was in a fair way 
to get a terrible fall between two 
stools. 

Talking of religion brings us na- 
turally to Sunday, which at Oldport 
was really required as a day of rest. 
But whether it would have been so 
or not is doubtful, only that the 
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Puritan habits of the country made 
dancing on that day impossible. It 
was a violation of public opinion, 
and of the actual law of the land, 
which no one cared to attempt. The 
fashionables were thus left almost 
without resource. The young men 
went off to dine somewhere in the vi- 
cinity, not unfrequently taking with 
them some of Mr. Monson’s dancing- 
girls; the wearied men, and the wo- 
men generally, were in a sad state of 
listlessness. Some of them literally 
went to bed and slept for the rest 
of the week ; others, in very despair 
of something to do, went to church 
and fell asleep there. Ashburner 
took advantage of the lull to fill up 
his journal, and put down his ob- 
servations on the society about him, 
in which he had remarked some 
striking peculiarities, apart from the 
dancing mania and other outward 
and open characteristics. 

The first thing that surprized him 
was the great number of misun- 
derstandings and quarrels existing 
among the not very large number 
of people who composed the fashion- 
able set. They seemed to quarrel 
with their relatives in preference, as 
a matter of course, and to admit 
strangers very readily to the ‘privi- 
lege of relatives. The Robinsons 
were at feud with all their cousins; 
Benson with most of his, except 
Ludlow. Ludlow, White, Sumner, 
every man he knew, had his set of 
private enemies, with whom he was 
not on speaking or bowing terms. 
Mrs. Harrison, who was very friendly 
to most of the men, scarcely spoke 
to a single woman in the place; but 
this was, perhaps, only carrying the 
war into Africa, as the ladies of ‘ our 
set’ generally had intended not to 
recognize her as one of them. These 
numberless feuds made it very diffi- 
cult to arrange an excursion,.or get 
up a dinner at the restaurant of a 
‘coloured gentleman,’ whose timely 
settlement in Oldport had enabled 
Mr. Grabster’s guests to escape in 
some measure the pangs of hunger. 
On studying the causes of these dis- 
agreeable hostilities, he found that, 
among relatives, they were often 
caused by disputes upon money mat- 
ters; that between persons not re- 
lated they frequently sprung from 
the most trivial sources—frivolous 
points of etiquette, petty squabbles 
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at cards, imaginary . jealousies—but 
that in both cases the majority of 
them could be traced to the all- 
pervading spirit of scandal. His 
yurely intellectual education, if it 
bad not made him somewhat of a 
misogynist, had at least prevented 
him from gaining any accurate know- 
ledge or appreciation of women: he 
set them down en masse as addicted 
to gossip, and was not surprized to 
find in the American ladies what he 
assumed as a characteristic of the 
whole sex. But he was surprized to 
find the same quality so prevalent 
among the men. Not that they were 
in the habit of killing reputations to 
give themselves bonnes fortunes, as 
Frenchmen might have done under 
similar circumstances; their defam- 
atory gossip was more about men 
than about women, and seemed to 
arise partly from a general disbelief 
in virtue, and partly from inability 
to maintain an interesting conversa- 
tion on other than personal topics. 
And though much of this evil speak- 
ing was evidently prompted by per- 
sonal enmities, much also of it seemed 
to originate in no hostile feeling at 
all; and it was this that particu- 
larly astonished Ashburner, to find 
men speaking disparagingly of their 
friends—those who were so in the 
real sense of that much-abused term. 
Thus there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the cousins, Benson and 
Ludlow, were much attached to each 
other, and fond of each other's so- 
ciety ; that either would have been 
ready to take up the other's quarrel, 
or endorse his notes, had circum- 
stances required it. Yet Harry could 
never refrain from laughing before 
third parties at Gerard's ignorance 
of books, and making him the hero 
of all the Mrs. Malaprop-isms he 
could pick up or invent; or, as we 
have seen, speaking very disrespect- 
fully of the motives which had led 
him to commit matrimony ; and Ge- 
rard was not slow to make corre- 
sponding comments on various foibles 
of Harry. But the spirit of detrac- 
tion was most fully developed in 
men who were not professionally 
idle, but had, or professed to have, 
some little business on hand. Of 
this class was Arthur Sedley, an old 
acquaintance and groomsman of Ben- 
son, and a barrister—(they are be- 
ginning to talk about barristers now 
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in New York, though it is a division 
of labour not generally recognized in 
the country )— of some smpll practice. 
Really well educated, well read, and 
naturally clever, his cleverness and 
knowledge were vastly more dis- 
agreeable than almost any amount 
of ignorance or stupidity could 
have been. When he cut up right 
and left every man or woman who 
came on the fapis, his sarcasms were 
so neatly pointed that it was impos- 
sible to help laughing with him; but 
it was equally impossible to escape 
feeling that, as soon as your back 
was turned, he would be laughing 
at you. Riches and rich people were 
the commonest subject of his sneers, 
yet he lost no opportunity of toady- 
ing a profitable connexion, and was 
always supposed to be on the look- 
out for some heiress. 

The next thing which made Ash- 
burner marvel was the extreme youth 
of the fashionable set, particular] 
the male portion of it; or, to oak 
more critically, the way in which the 
younger members of the set had 
suppressed their elders, and consti- 
tuted themselves the society. A 
middle-aged man, particularly if, like 
Lowenberg, he happened to be rich, 
might be admitted to terms of equal- 
ity, but the papas and mammas were 
absolutely set aside, and became mere 
formulas and appendages. The old 
people were nowhere ; no one looked 
after their comfort in a crowd, or 
consulted them about any arrange- 
ment till after the arrangement was 
made. They had no influence and 
no authority. When Miss Friskin 
rode a wild colt bareheaded through 
the streets of Oldport, or danced on 
Redowa with little Robinson in so 
very chdteau-rouge a style that even 
Mrs. Harrison turned away, poor 
Mrs. Friskin could interpose no im- 
pediment to the young lady’s amuse- 
ment; and even her father, the re- 
spected senior of the wealthy firm, 
Friskin and Co., who must have 
heard from afar of his daughter's 
vagaries (for all these things were 
written in the note-book of the 
Sewer), seemed never to have dreamed 
of the propriety or possibility of 
coming up to Oldport to put a stop 
to them. When Tom Edwards was 
squandering his fortune night after 
night at the faro-table, and his health 
day after day in eeaseless dissipation, 
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there was no old friend of his family 
who dared to give him advice or 
warning, for there was none to whose 
advice or warning he would have 
listened. Once when Ashburner was 
conversing with Benson on some 
subject which brought on a reference 
to this inverse order of things, the 
latter gave his explanation of it, 
which was to this effect :— 

‘The number of foreigners among 
us, either travelling for pleasure or 
settled for purposes of business, is so 
great, that they become an appreci- 
able element in our society. It is, 
therefore, requisite that a fashionable 
should be able to associate easily with 
foreigners ; and for this it is neces- 
sary that he or she should have some 
knowledge of foreign customs and 
languages, and, in the first place, of 
the French language. Now, if we 
go back a generation, we shall find 
that the men of that day were not 
educated to speak French. Go into 
the Senate Chamber at Washington, 
for instance, and you will not meet 
with many of the honourable senators 
who can converse in the recognized 
language of courts. Many of our 
most distinguished statesmen and 
diplomats can speak no tongue but 
theirown. And to descend to private 
life, with which we have more par- 
ticularly to do, when a foreigner pre- 
sents himself with his letters at the 
dwelling of an old city merchant or 
professional man, it is generally the 
younger branches of the family who 
are called on to amuse him and play 
interpreters for the rest. This gives 
the young people a very decided ad- 
vantage over their elders, and it is 
not surprizing that they have becume 
a little vain of it. And similarly 
with regard to foreign dresses, dances, 
cookery, and habits generally. The 
young men, having been the latest 
abroad, are the freshest and best in- 
formed in these things. It does not 
require any great experience or wis- 
dom to master them, only some per- 
sonal grace and aptitude: for imita- 
tion to start with, and an a plomb to 
which ignorance is more conducive 
than knowledge. Hence the standard 
of excellence has become one of su- 
perficial accomplishment, and the 
man of matured mind who enters into 
competition with these handsome, 
showy, and illiterate boys, puts him- 
self at a discount. ook at Lowen- 
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berg. All his literary acquirements 
and artistic tastes (and he really has 
a great deal of both) go for nothing. 
The little beaux can speak nearly as 
many languages as he can, and dance 
and dress better. The only thing 
they can appreciate about him is his 
money, and the horses and dinners 
consequent thereon. Iflittle Robin- 
son, there, with his ne plus ultra tie 
and varnished shoes, were to have 
the same fortune left him to-morrow, 
he would be the better man of the 
two, because he can polk better, and 
because, being neither a married man 
nor the agent of a respectable house, 
he can gamble and do other things 
which Lowenberg’s position does not 
allow him to do.’ 

This was a great confession for 
Benson to make against the country ; 
nevertheless, it was not perfectly satis- 
factory to Ashburner, who thought 
that it did not explain all the pheno- 
mena of the case. It seemed to him 
that there was at work a radical spirit 
of insubordination, and a principle 
of overturning the formerly recog- 
nized order of domestic rule. The 
little children ateand drank what they 
liked, went to bed when they liked, 
and altogether were very indepen- 
dent of their natural rulers. Benson's 
boy rode rough-shod over his nurse, 
bullied his mother, and only deigned 
to mind his father occasionally. The 
wives ruled their husbands despoti- 
cally, and acted as if they had taken 
out a patent for avenging the inferi- 
ority of their sex in other parts of 
the world. Benson did not like 
dancing: he only danced at all be- 
cause he thought it his business to 
know a little of everything, and be- 
cause society thought it the duty of 
every young man who was not lame 
to understand the polka. But his 
wife kept him going at every bail for 
six hours, during five of which he 
was bored to death. Ludlow, whose 
luxurious living made violent exercise 
necessary for his health, and who, 
therefore, delighted in fencing, box- 
ing, and ‘ constitutionals’ that would 
have tired a Cantab, was made to 
drive about Mrs. Ludlow all day 
till he hated the sight of his own 
horses. As to Mrs. Harrison, she 
treated her husband, when he made 
his appearance at Oldport (which was 
not very often) as unceremoniously 
as one would an old trunk, or any 
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other piece of baggage which is never 
alluded to or taken notice of except 
when wanted for immediate use. 
Ashburner first met this lady a 
ver few days after his arrival at 
Oldport ; indeed, she was so con- 
spicuous a figure in the place that 
one could not be there long without 
taking notice of her. About midday 
there was usually a brief interval 
between the ten-pin bowling and the 
informal dance; and during one of 
these pauses he perceived on the 
smoking-piazza, where ladies seldom 
ventured, a well-dressed and rather 
handsome woman smoking a cigarette, 
and surrounded by a group of beaux 
of all sizes, from men like White and 
Summer to the little huge-cravated 
boys in their teens. She numbered 
in her train at least half-a-dozen of 
these cavaliers, and was playing them 
off against one another and managing 
them all at once, as a circus-rider does 
his four horses, or a juggler his four 
balls. Ina country where beauty isthe 
rule rather than the exception, she was 
not a remarkable beauty—at least she 
did not appear such to Ashburner, 
from that distance; nor was her dress, 
though sufficiently elegant and be- 
coming, quite so artistically put on 
as that of Mrs. Benson and the other 
belles of the set; still there was 
clearly something very attractive and 
striking about her, and he was im- 
mediately induced to inquire her 
name, and, on learning that she was 
areal lady (though not of ‘our set’ 
of ladies), to request an introduction 
to her. But Benson, to whom he 
first applied, instead of jumping at 
the opportunity with his usual 
readiness to execute or anticipate his 
friend's wishes, boggled exceedingly, 
and put off the introduction under 
frivolous and evidently feigned pre- 
tences. It was so uncommon for 
Benson to show any diffidence in 
such matters, and his whole air said so 
plainly, ‘ I will do this out of friend- 
ship for you if you wish it, but for 
my own part I would rather not,’ 
that Ashburner saw there was some- 
thing in the wind, and let the sub- 
ject drop. Ludlow, to whom he 
next had recourse, told him, with the 
utmost politeness, but in very decided 
terms, that ‘ his family’ (he was care- 
ful not to insist on his own person- 
ality in the affair) ‘had not the 
honour of Mrs. Harrison’s acquaint- 
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ance. The next man who hap- 
pened to come along was Mr. Simp- 
son, and to him Ashburner e 
application, thinking that, perhaps, 
the fair smoker might more pro- 
perly belong to the ‘second set,’ 
though so surrounded by the beaux 
of the first. But even Simpson, 
though the last man in the world to 
be guilty of any superfluous delicacy, 
hesitated very much, and made some 
allusion to Mrs. Simpson ; and then 
Ashburner began to comprehend the 
real state of the case,—that most of 
the married women had declared 
war against Mrs. Harrison, that she 
had retaliated upon them all, and 
that the husbands were drawn: into 
their wives’ quarrels, and obliged to 
fight shy of her before strangers. 
It was clear, then, that he must apply 
to a bachelor; and accordingly he 
waylaid Sumner, who ‘was too 
happy’ to introduce him at once in 
due form. 

As Ashburner came up to Mrs. 
Harrison she began to play off her 
= at him, and he then perceived 
that they constituted her chief beauty. 
They were of that deep blue 
which, in certain lights, passes for 
black,—large, expressive, and pierc- 
ing,—the sort of eyes that go right 
through a man and look him down 
to nothing. Indeed, they had such 
an effect on him that he lost all dis- 
tinctive idea of her other features. 
Her manner, too, had something 
very attractive, though he could not 
have defined wherein it consisted. 
She did not exhibit the empressement 
with which most of her country- 
women seek to put a stranger at his 
ease at once; or the erigence of a 
spoiled lady waiting to be amused ; 
or the haughtiness of a great lady, 
who does not care if she is amused 
herself and deigns no effort to amuse 
others. Neither did she attack him 
with raillery and irony,as Mrs. Benson 
had done on their first meeting. But 
she behaved as if she were used to 
seeing men like Ashburner every 
day of her life, and was willing to 
meet them half way and be agreeable 
to them, if they were so to her, with- 
out taking any particular trouble, 
for there was no appearance of effort 
to please, or even of any strong desire 
to please, in her words and gestures ; 
yet she did please and attract very 
decidedly. 
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*So I saw you in Mrs. Harrison's 
train!’ said Benson, when they next 
met. 

*Yes, and I fancy I know why 
you hesitated to introduce me.’ 

As Ashburner spoke he glanced 
towards the parlour, where ‘ our set’ 
— Mrs. Benson, of course, conspicu- 
ous among them — were engaged in 
their ordinary occupation of dancing. 

‘Oh, L assure you, madame is not 
disposed to be jealous, nor am I a 
man to take part in women’s quarrels. 
I don’t like the lady myself, to begin 
with ; and were I a bachelor, should 
have as little to say to her as I have 
now. In the first place she is too 
old , 

* Too old! she cannot be thirty.’ 

‘ Of course a lady never is thirty, 
until she is fifty, at least ; but at any 
rate I may say, without sacrilege, 
that Mrs. H. is pretty high up in the 
twenties. Now, at that age a woman 
ought—not to give up society, that 
would be an absurdity in the other 
extreme, but—to leave the romping 
dances and the young men to the 
girls, who want them more and whom 
they become better. Then I don’t 
like her face. You must have taken 
notice that all the upper part of it is 
fine and intellectual, and she has 
glorious eyes 

* Yes,’ said Ashburner. 

*But all the lower part is heavy 
and over-sensuous. Now, not only 
does this, in my opinion, entirely dis- 
figure a woman's looks, but it suggests 
unpleasant ideas of her character. 
A man may have that ponderous 
chin and voluptuous mouth, without 
their disturbing the harmony of an 
otherwise handsome face. I do not 
think a woman can; and as in the 
physical so in the moral. A man 
can stand a much greater amount of 
sensuousness in his composition than 
a woman. I do not mean to allude 
to the different standards of morality 
for the two sexes admitted by society ; 
for I don’t admit it, and think it very 
unjust ; and I am proud to say that 
our people generally entertain more 
virtuous as well as more equitable 
views on this point than the Euro- 
a. I mean literally that a man 

aving so many opportunities for 
leading an active life, and being able 
to reason himself into or out of a 
great many things to or from which 
a woman's only guide is her feelings, 
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may be very sensuous without its 
doing any positive harm to himself 
or others; but with a woman, who 
is compelled to lead a comparatively 
idle life, such an element predomi- 
nating in her character is sure to 
bring her into mischief.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, then, that 

* and Ashburner stopped short, 
but his look implied the remainder 
of his interrupted question. 

‘Do you ask me from a personal 
motive ?” 

Ashburner coloured, and was pro- 
ceeding to disclaim any such motive 
with an air of injured innocence. 

‘No, I don’t mean anything of 
the sort,’ said Benson, who felt that 
he had gone rather too far, and 
might unintentionally have slandered 
his countrywoman. I believe the 
lady is as pure as—as my wife, or 
any one else. The number of her 
beaux, and the equality with which 
she treats them, prove conclusively 
to my mind that her flirting never 
runs into anything worse. I don't 
think a woman runs any danger of 
that kind when she has such a lot of 
cavaliers; they keep watch on her, 
and on one another. I remember 
when my brother lived in town, he 
once wasaway from home for two or 
three weeks, and when he came 
back an old maid who lived in his 
street, and used to keep religious 
watch over the goings - out and 
comings-in of every one in the 
vicinity, said to him, ‘How very 
gay your wife is, Mr. Benson! she 
has been walking with a different 
gentleman every day since you were 
gone. ‘Dear me!’ says Carl; ‘a 
different man everyday! How glad 
Iam! If you had told me she was 
walking with the same man every 
day I might have been a little scared.’ 
But a woman may be perfectly chaste 
herself, and yet cause a great deal of 
unchasteness in other people. Here 
is this Mrs. Harrison, smoking cigar- 
ettes—and cigars, too, sometimes, 
in the open air — drinking grog at 
night, and sometimes in the morn- 
ing; letting Tom Edwards and the 
foolish boys who imitate him talk 
slang to her without putting them 
down; always ready for a walk or 
drive with the last handsome young 
man who has arrived; and utterly 
ignoring her husband, except when 
she makes some slighting mention of 
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him for not sending her mone 
enough ;—what is the effect of 
this upon the men? The foreigners 
—there are plenty of them here 
every season ; I wonder there are so 
few this time: instead of one decent 
Frenchman like Le Roi, you usually 
find half-a-dozen disreputable ones ; 
Englishmen many, not always of the 
best sort; Germans, Russians, and 
Spaniards, occasional ;—they all are 
inclined to look upon her—especially 
considering her belligerent attitude 
towards the rest of the female popu- 
lation—as something trés légére, and 
to attempt to go a little too far with 
her. Then she puts them down 
fast enough, and they in spite say 
things about her, the discredit of 
which extends to our ladies generally 
—in short, she exposes the country 
before foreigners. Then for the na- 
tives, she catches some poor boy just 
loose upon the world, dances with, 
flatters hin—ter she has a knack of 
flattering people without seeming to 
do so, especially by always appear- 
ing to take an interest in what is 
said to her,—keeps him dangling 
about her for a while; then some 
day he says or does something to 
make a fool of himself, and she ex- 
tinguishes him. The man gets a 
check of this sort at his entry into 
society that is enough to make him 
a misogynist for life. And the little 
scenes that she used to get up last 
summer with married men, just to 
make their wives jealous !’ 

‘Which, I suppose, is the reason 
none of your wives will let you 
speak to her ?’ said Ashburner, who 
began to feel, he hardly knew why, 
asentiment of partisanship for Mrs. 
Harrison. ‘But granting that her 
face, as you describe it, is an index 
of her character, I should draw from 
that exactly the opposite inference. 
I believe that the women who make 
mischief in the way you mention 
are your unsensuous and passionless 
ones—that the perfect flirt, single or 
married, must be a perfectly cold 
woman, because it is only one of 
such a temperament who can thus 
trifle with others without danger to 
herself. I speak hesitatingly, for all 
women are a mystery, and my ex- 
perience is as yet very limited; but 
such opportunities of observation as 


have fallen to my lot confirm me in 
the theory.’ 
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Somewhat to Ashburner’s surprize 
his friend made no attempt to con- 
trovert his argument. He only 
turned it aside, saying, — 

* Well, I don’t like her, at any rate. 
If I had no other reason, the way 
she talks of her husband would be 
enough to make me.’ 

‘Oh, there is a Mr. Harrison, 
then? One hears so little of 
him 

* And sees so nothing of him, you 
may say.” 

* Exactly—that I took him for a 
mythological personage—a cousin of 
our Mrs. Harris.’ 

‘ Nevertheless I assure you Mr. 
Harrison exists very decidedly —a 
Wall Street speculator, and well 
known as such by business people, a 
capital man behind a trotter, an ex- 
cellent judge of wine. Probably he 
will come here from the city once or 
twice before we leave, and I shall 
find an opportunity to introduce you 
to him, for he is really worth- 
knowing and considerable of a man, 
as we say—no fool at all, except in 
the way he lets his wif bully him.’ 

‘If he made an ursuitable match 
that does not show his wisdom con- 
spicuously.’ 

‘It was an unsuitable match, 
enough, Heaven knows! But when 
he proposed he was in the state of 
mind in which sensible people do the 
most foolish things. He was a great 
man in stocks—cuntrolled the market 
at one time—had been buying largely 
just before the election of °44, when 
we all expected Henry Clay would 
get in with plenty ‘o spare. When 
Polk was elected, great was the terror 
of all respectable citizens. My bro- 
ther caught such a fright then that 
I don’t think he has fairly recovered 
from it to this day. How the stocks 
did tumble down! Harrison had 
about nine millions on his hands; 
he couldn't keep such a fund, and 
was forced to sel! at any price, and 
lost just one third. Just as he was 
beginning to pick himself up after 
the shock and wonder, like the sailor 
whom the conjurer blew up, what 
was to come next? Mr. Whitey of 
the Jacobin, now the Honourable 
Pompey Whitey — and one doesn’t 
see why he shouldn't be, for after all 
an editor is not, generally speaking, 
a greater blackguard than most of 
our Congress-men—Whitey, I say, 
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who for our sins is nominally at- 
tached to the Conservative party, 
conceived the bright idea of over- 
bidding the enemy for popular fa- 
vour, and proposed —no, he didn’t 
actually propose in so many words, 
but only strongly hinted at the de- 
sirableness of the measure — that 
there should be no more paying 
rent, and a general division of pro- 
perty. I am not sure but there 
were some additional suggestions on 
the expediency of abolishing the 
Christian religion and the institution 
of matrimony, but that has nothing 
to do with politics. This last drop 
in the bucket quite overflowed poor 
Harrison; so, as if he had said to 
himself, ‘Let us eat and drink and 

et married, for to-morrow we shall 

ave a proscription and nove tabule,’ 
he rushed off and proposed to Miss 
Macintyre.’ 

‘Then, if she accepted him after 
he lost his fortune, it shows she did 
not marry for money, at any rate.’ 

‘There you have missed it. He 
lost the whole of a fortune, but not 
the whole of Ais. He must have a 
million of dollars left, and a man 
with that is not poor in any country 
—certainly it was a great catch for 
Miss Macintyre, without a red cent of 
her own. She jilted a Frenchman 
for him: the unfortunate, or fortu- 
nate cast-off had ordered much jew- 
ellery and other wedding presents, 
and when left in the lurch he oor 
proposed that, as he had no longer 
any use for the articles, Harrison, 
who had, should take them off his 
hands ; and this offer was accepted. 
Very French in him to make it— 
don’t you think so?—and rather 
American in the other to take it. 
Well, I hope Harrison will come 
this way soon; I should really like 
you to know him.’ 

One or two days after this con- 
versation Ashburner met his friend 
walking up and down the intermi- 
nable piazza of the Bath Hotel, arm- 
in-arm with a middle-aged man, who 
presented as great a contrast to Ben- 
son’s usual associates, and to Benson 
himself, as could well be imagined. 
The new-comer was short of stature 
and square-built, rather ugly, and 
anything but graceful ; he wore very 
good clothes, but they were badly 
put on, and looked as if they had 
never undergone the brush since 
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leaving the tailor’s hands; he wore 
no gloves, and in short had altogether 
an unfashionable appearance. But 
though indubitably an unfashionable 
man, he did not give you the im- 
pression of a vulgar one; there was 
nothing snobbish or pretentious in 
his ugliness, and his cavernous black 
eye could have belonged only to an 
intelligent and able man. Benson 
was joking or pressing him upon 
some matter which he seemed un- 
willing to explain. 

‘But do tell me, said Harry, as 
they passed Ashburner, ‘what have 
you been doing toyourself? Sprained 
your finger by working too hard the 
night before last packet day? or 
tumbled down from running too 
fast in Wall Street, and not thinking 
which way you were going ?’ And he 
took in his own delicate white hand 
the rough paw of the stranger, which 
was partly bound up as if suffering 
from some recent injury. 

‘ If you must know, said the other, 
stopping short in his walk, ‘ I broke 
my knuckles on an Irish hackman’s 
teeth. Last week the fellow drove 
me from the North River boat to 
my house in Union Square, and I 
offered him seventy-five cents. He 
was very insolent, and demanded a 
dollar. If I had had a dollar-note 
about me I might have given it to 
him, but it happened that I had only 
the six shillings in change ; and so, 
knowing that was two shillings more 
than his legal fare, I became as posi- 
tive as he. At last he seized my 
trunk, and then I could not resist 
the temptation of giving him a left- 
hander that set him clean down the 
steps into the gutter.’ 

* And then ? 

‘He made a great bawling, and 
was beginning to draw a crowd about 
the house, when I walked off to the 
nearest police-station ; and asit turned 
out that my gentleman was known 
as a troublesome character, they 
threatened to take away his license 
and have him sent to Blackwell’s 
Island if he didn’t keep quiet: so 
he was too glad to make himself 
scarce.’ 

‘By Jove, you deserve a testi- 
monial from the city! I once got 
twenty dollars damages from an om- 
nibus-driver for running into my 
brougham, knocking off a wheel, and 
dumping my wife and child into the 
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street ; and I thought it was a great 
exploit, but this performance of 
yours throws me into the shade.’ 

Just then Benson caught sight of 
Ashburner, and excusing himself to 
the other, rushed up to him. 

‘Let me tell you now, before I 
forget it. We are going over to the 
glen to-morrow to dine, and in fact 
spend the day there. You'll come, 
of course ?” 

‘With great pleasure,’ said Ash- 
burner ; ‘ but pray don’t let me take 
you away from your friend.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s only Harrison.’ 

‘We’ meant, of course, our set, 
with such foreign lions as the place 
afforded, foremost among whom stood 
Ashburner and Le Roi. - Benson, 
Ludlow, and some of the other mar- 
ried men.undertook to arrange it, 
always under the auspices of the 
Robinsons. 

These Robinsons were evidently 
the leaders in every movement of 
the fashionables, but why they were 
so was not so clear—at least, to 
Ashburner, though he had abundant 
opportunities of studying the whole 
family. ‘There was a father in some 
kind of business, who occupied the 
usual position of New York fathers ; 
that is to say, he made the money 
for the rest of the family to spend, 
and showed himself at Oldport once 
a fortnight or so—possibly to pay 
the bills. ‘There was a mother, stout 
and good-humoured, rather vulgar, 
very fussy, and no end ofa talker: 
she always reminded Ashburner of 
an ex-lady-mayoress. ‘There were 
three or four young men, sons and 
cousins, with the usual amount of 
white tie and the ordinary dexterity 
in the polka; and two daughters, 
both well out of their teens. The 
knowing ones said that one of these 
young ladies was to have six thousand 
a-year by her grandfather's will, and 
the other little or nothing; but it 
was not génerally understood which 
was the heiress, and the old lady 
maneuvred with them as if both 
were. This fact, however, was not 
sufficient to account for their rank 
as belles, since there were several 
other girls in their circle quite as 
well, or better off. Nor had their 
wit or talent any share in giving 
them their position; on the con- 
trary, peopled used to laugh at the 
bétises of the Robinsons, and make 
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them the butt of real or imagi 
good stories. And, in point of birth, 
they were not related to the Van 
Hornes, the Bensons, the Vander- 
lyns, or any of the old Dutch settlers ; 
nor, like White, Ludlow, and others 
of their set, sprung from the British 
families of long standing in the city. 
On the very morning of the pro- 
posed excursion Sedley was sneering 
at them for parvenus, and trying to 
amuse Ashburner at their expense 
with some ridiculous stories about 
them. 

‘And yet,’ said the Englishman, 
‘these people are your leaders of 
fashion. You can't do anything 
without them. They are the head 
of this excursion that we are just 
going upon. Benson tells me ‘the 
Robinsons are to be there,’ as if that 
settled the propriety and desirability 
of my being there also.’ 

‘ As to that,’ replied Sedley, ‘ fa- 
shionable society is a vast absurdity 
anywhere, and it is only natural that 
absurd people should be at the head 
of it. The Robinsons want to be 
fashionable—it is their only ambition 
—they try hard for it; and it is 
generally the case that those who 
devote themselves to any pursuit 
have some success in it, and only 
right that it should be so. Then 
they are hopelessly good-natured 
folks, that you can’t insult or quar- 
rel with.’ Sedley had so little of 
this quality himself that he looked 
on the possession of it as a weakness 
rather than a virtue. ‘Then they 
are very fond of good living.’ 

* Yes, I remember hearing Benson 
say that he always liked to feed Mrs. 
Robinson at a ball,—it was a perfect 
pleasure to see her eat; and that 
when Lowenberg, in the pride of his 
heart, gave a three-days’ déjetiner, or 
lunch, or whatever it was, after his 
marriage, she was seen there three 
times each day.’ 

‘And he might have told you 
that they are as liberal of their own 
good things as fond of those of others. 
Old Robinson has some first-rate 
Madeira, better by a long chalk than 
that Vanderlyn Sercial that Harry 
Benson is always cramming down 
your throat—metaphorically, Imean, 
not literally. The young men like 
to drop in there of an evening, for 
they are sure to find a good supper 
and plenty of materials ready for 
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punch and polka. Then they always 
manage to catch the newest lions. 
When I first saw you in their car- 
riage alongside of Miss Julia, I said 
to myself, ‘That Englishman must 
be somebody, or the Robinsons would 
not have laid hold of him so soon.’ 
But their two seasons in Paris were 
the making of them,—and the un- 
making, too, in another sense; for 
they ate such a hole in their fortune 
—or, rather, their French guests did 
for them—that it has never recovered 
its original dimensions to this day. 
They took a grand hétel, and gave 
magnificent balls, and filled their 
rooms with the Parisian aristocracy. 
My uncle, who is an habitué of Paris, 
was at the Jockey Club one day, and 
heard two exquisites talking about 
them. ‘ Connaissez-vous ce Monsieur 
Robinson ?’ asked one. ‘ Est-ce que 
je le connais!’ replied the other, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘ Je mange 
ses diners, je danse a ses bals; vila 
tout. Voila tout, indeed! That is 
just all our people get by keeping 
open house for foreigners.’ 

Just then Benson and Ludlow 
came up, the former under much 
excitement, and the latter in a sad 
state of profanity. As they both 
insisted on talking at once, it was 
some time before either was intelli- 
gible; at length Ashburner made 
out that the excursion had met with 
a double check. In the first place, 
all the bachelors had demanded that 
Mrs. Harrison should be of the party, 
in which they were sustained by 
Lowenberg, who, though partly na- 
turalized by his marriage, still con- 
sidered himself sufficiently a stranger 
to be above all spirit of clique. All 
the other married men had objected, 
but the Harrisonites ultimately car- 
ried their point. Of the two prin- 
_ opponents, Ludlow was fairly 

ked off his feet by the voluble 
patois of Léwenberg, and Benson 
completely put down by the laconic 
and inflexible Sumner. So far so 
bad, but worse was to follow; for 
after the horses had been ordered, 
and most of the ladies, including the 
Robinsons, bonneted and shawled 
for the start, the lionne, who had, 
doubtless, heard of the unsuccessful 
attempt to blackball her, and wished 
to make a further trial of her power, 
suddenly professed a headache, where- 
upon her partizans almost unani- 
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mously declared that, as she could n’t 
go, they did n't want to go; and thus 
the whole affair had fallen through. 
Such was the substance of their me- 
lancholy intelligence, which they had 
hardly finished communicating when 
a dea ex machina appeared in the per- 
son of Mrs. Benson. She declared 
that it was ‘a shame,’ and ‘ too bad,” 
and she ‘ had never, &c.; and brought 
her remarks to a practical conclusion 
by vowing that she would go, at any 
rate, whoever chose to stay with 
that woman; ‘and if no one else 
goes with us I’m sure Mr. Ashburner 
will:’ at which Ashburner was fain 
to express his readiness to follow her 
to the end of the world, if necessary. 
Then she followed up her advantage 
by sending a message to Sumner, 
which took him captive immediately ; 
and as she was well seconded by the 
Robinsons, who on their part had 
brought over Le Roi, the party was 
soon reorganized pretty much on its 
original footing. When. the cause 
of all the trouble found herself 
likely to be left in a minority her 
headache vanished immediately, in 
time for her to secure beaux enough 
to fill her barouche, and Mr. Har- 
rison was put into a carriage with 
the musicians. Mrs. Benson’s ve- 
hicle was equally well filled; and 
Harry, who, by his wife’s orders, and 
much against his own will, had lent 
his waggon and ponies to a young 
Southerner that was doing the ami- 
able to Miss Vanderlyn, had nothing 
left for it but to go on horseback ; in 
which Ashburner undertook to join 
him, having heard that there was a 
good bit of turfon the road to the 
glen. 

‘If you go that way,’ said Mrs. 
Robinson, when he announced his 
intention, ‘you will have another 
companion. Mr. Edwards means to 
ride. 

Ashburner had seen Edwards 
driving a magnificent trotter about 
Oldport, but could not exactly fancy 
him outside of a horse, and con- 
jectured that he would not make 
quite so good a figure as when lead- 
ing the redowa down a long bail- 
room. But the hero of the dance 
was not forthcoming for some time, 
so they mounted, Benson his pet 
Charlie, and the Englishman the 
best horse the stables of Oldport 
could furnish, which it is hardly 
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necessary to say was not too good a 
one, and were leaving the village 
leisurely to give the carriages a good 
start of them, when they heard close 
behind the patter of a light-stepping 
horse, and the next moment Tom 
Edwards ranged up alongside. The 
little man rode a bright bay mare, 
rising above fifteen hands, nearly 
full-blooded, but stepping steadily 
and evenly, without any of that 
fidget and constant change of gait 
which renders so many blood-horses 
anything but agreeable to ride, 
and carrying her head and tail 
to perfection. He wore white cord 
trousers, a buff waistcoat, and a very 
natty white hair-cloth cap. His coat 
was something between a summer 
sack and a cutaway,—the colour, a 
rich green of some peculiar and in- 
describable shade. His spurs were 
very small, but highly - polished ; 
and, instead of a whip, he carried a 
little red cane with a carved ivory 
head. In his marvellously- fitting 
white buckskin glove he managed a 
rein of some mysterious substance 
that looked like a compound of indian- 
rubber and sea-weed. He sat his 
mare beautifully—with a little too 
much aim at effect, perhaps; but 
gracefully and firmly at the same 
time. Ashburner glanced at hisown 
poor beast and wished for Dare- 
devil, whose antics he had frequently 
controlled with great success at 
Devilshoof; and Benson could not 
help looking a little mortified, for 
Charlie was not very well off for 
tail, and had recollections of his 
harness-days, which made him drop 
his head at times and pull like a 
steam-engine ; besides which, Harry 
—partly, perhaps, from motives of 
economy, partly, as he said, because 
he thought it snobbish to ride in 
handsome toggery—always mounted 
in the oldest clothes he had, and 
with a well-used bridle and saddle. 
But there was no help for it now, so 
off the three went together at a fair 
trot, and soon overtook most of the 
party, Edwards putting his spurs into 
the bay mare and showing off her 
points and his horsemanship at every 
successive vehicle they passed. 

The piece of turf which Benson 
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had promised his friend was not quite 
so smooth as Newmarket heath, but 
it was more than three-quarters of a 
mile long, and sufficiently level to 
be a great improvement on the heavy 
and sandy road. So unaccustomed, 
however, are Americans to ‘ riding 
on grass,’ that Edwards could not be 
persuaded to quit the main path until 
Benson had repeatedly challenged 
him to a trot on thegreen. As soon 
as the two horses were fairly along- 
side they went off, without waiting 
the signal from their riders, at a pace 
which kept Ashburner at a hand- 
gallop. For awhile they were neck- 
and-neck, Benson and Charlie haul- 
ing against each other, the rider with 
his weight thrown back in the stir- 
rups and labovring to keep his ‘ fast 
crab’ from breaking, while the mare 
struck out beautifuily with a mode- 
rate pull on the rein. Then as Ben- 
son, who carried no whip, began to 
get his horse more in hand, he raised 
a series of yells in true jockey fashion 
to encourage his own animal and 
break up Edwards's. The mare 
skipped—Tom caught her in an in- 
stant, but she fell off in her stroke 
from being held up, and Charlie 
headed hera length ; then he gave her 
her head, and she broke—once, twice, 
three times ; and every time Benson 
drew in his horse, who was now well 
settled down to his work, and waited 
for Edwards to come on. At last, 
his mare and he both lost their tem- 
pers at once. She started for a run, 
and he dropped the reins on her 
neck and let her go. At the same 
instant Benson stuck both spurs into 
Charlie, who was a rare combination 
of trotter and runner, and away went 
the two at full gallop. Ashburner’s 
hack was left behind at once, but he 
could see them going on close toge- 
ther, tooling their horses capitally ; 
Edwards’s riding being the more 
graceful, and Benson’s the more 
workmanlike ; the mare leading a 
trifle, as he thought, and Charlie 
pressing her close. Suddenly Ed- 
wards waved his cane as in triumph, 
but the next moment he and his mare 
disappeared, as if the earth had swal- 
lowed them up, while Benson's horse 
sheered off ten feet to the left. 
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LOUIS DE SAINTAINE. 


— Bohemians, Zingari, or Gipsies, 
are said to have arrived in France 
in the year 1427; and their tricks, 
their thefts, and more serious crimes, 
soon attracted the attention of the 
police. They still, however, con- 
tinued to infest the land, and more 
than one of the authorities were 
suspected of secretly favouring this 
wandering wizard tribe. At last 
Louis XIV. was roused, and fulmi- 
nated against them his crushing 
ordonnance, directing the officers of 
justice and police ‘arréter ou faire 
arréter tous ceux qui s’appellent 
Bohémes ou Egyptiens, leurs femmes, 
leurs enfans: de faire attacher les 
hommes @ la chaine des forgats, pour 
étre conduits dans les galéres, et 
quant aux femmes, filles, et enfans, 
de les conduire dans les hépitaux, si 
on les trouvent faisant le métier de 
Bohéme; le tout sans forme, ni figure 
de proces.’ 

One of the principal causes of this 
rigorous edict, which, like all ex- 
tremely harsh laws, was very imper- 
fectly executed, was a transaction 
which had all the air of romance; 
and illustrated the saying, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

The Count de B., a man of high 
family, basking in the sunshine of 
the court, where his wife held even 
a higher place than himself, in con- 
sequence of the attachment which a 
— of the royal house had formed 

or that lady, had a country cousin, 
whose riches made amends with no 
small co of his acquaintance for 
his lack of nobility. Great as is the 
deference shown to titled birth by 
the common herd, there is something 
so dazzling in the money power, that 
all bow down and worship the golden 


ell, this wealthy provincial in- 
habited a solitary chateau buried in 
the deep woods of Berri, where M. 
Guillaume Georges de Saintaine, in 
which name he rejoiced, was held in 
great respect; while he himself looked 
upon his connexion with the noble 
family of B.asa high honour. More 
than once had he mentioned to the 
Count his intention, if he, Saintaine, 
should die unmarried, of leaving the 
whole of his property, both land and 
personality, to him. As M. de Sain- 


taine was known to possess more 
than a hundred thousand livres de 
rente, and diamonds, plate, bonds, 
and moveables of the value of at least 
twelve hundred thousand francs, his 
noble relative watched the years as 
they came and went leaving M. de 
Saintaine in single blessedness, with 
some degree of interest. 

The Count de B., who was daring 
and violent, enjoyed no very good 
reputation. It was darkly whispered 
that he had a hand in taking off a 
ay princess by poison. But he 

eld his head high with all the air 
of the grand seigneur; and if men 
did not respect him, they feared him. 
A most eloquent speaker and an un- 
flinching partizan, he had long ex- 
ercised over a great prince a despotic 
sway. 

Such a character was not likely 
to be arrested in his march towards 
his object by compunctious visitings, 
nor even by the fear of the law. 

M. de Saintaine came every year 
to Paris, where he passed the four 
winter months in the hétel of his 
cousin in the Rue Payenne; and 
there, at each visit, either actuated 
by gratitude for his good reception, 
or by the baser motive of fear in- 
spired by the character of the terrible 
Count, the promise of making him 
his heir was renewed. The Count, 
on his part, took good care to pay 
court to: his rich relative, not for- 
getting to call him cousin at the 
brilliant réunions where the Princes 
of Lorraine, Rohan, and Bouillon, 
mingled with marshals of France, 
cardinals, prelates, and other persons 
of distinction, met him in the splen- 
did saloons of his relation’s hétel. 

Half a century had passed over 
the head of M. de Saintaine, and he 
had rejected every proposition of 
marriage. Good, simple, polite, a 
religious observer of his word, pious 
to excess, if piety can ever be ex- 
cessive, he was greatly beloved in 
the country where his estates lay, 
and where, according to custom, his 
good neighbours gave him credit for 
a fortune four times greater than he 
actually possessed. He kept a noble 
establishment, a fine kennel of hounds, 
a well-filled stable and crack hunts- 
men, following the chase ardently 
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over the vast extent of territory 
which belonged tohim. With every 
external element of happiness around 
him, beloved by all, holding the 
talisman which puts everything sub- 
lunary, except that peace which the 
world cannot give, in the power of 
him who grasps it, the days of M. de 
Saintaine passed pleasantly ; and if 
at times the longing for immortality 
in the flesh by perpetuating his race 
crossed his mind, he repelled it as a 
suggestion of the powers of darkness. 

igh as his position, his nobility 
(such as it was) was too new and 
too lowsto divert him from steadily 
attending to his own affairs; and 
he thought it wiser to be his own 
steward than to make the fortune of 
a comptroller. So, during the eight 
months which he passed in the coun- 
try, he was to be seen at fair and 
market, selling his crops and per- 
sonally dealing for his flocks in the 
true spirit of the hobereau campag- 
nard. 

An annual fair was held at Chatre. 
Thither came our hobereau. Much 
property changed hands, and about 
the middle of the day it was whis- 
pered through the fair that M. de 
Saintaine had well sold a large flock 
of sheep and a thousand sacks of the 
best wheat for good hard money told 
down on the nail, to say nothing 
of the receipt of a heavy sum also 
then paid to him according to con- 
tract. 

At the fair was a curé, in no very 
good odour with his brethren of the 
church ; for his enemies said of him, 
that though he was a doubtful priest 
he was an undoubted brigand; and 
the more knowing would name the 
very band of robbers with which he 
was connected. ‘Two stout burghers 
were known to be his associates. 
One of these was a usurer, the other 
a coiner. All three either had, or 

retended to have, business at the 
air, and closely watched M. de Sain- 
taine. How much he had actually 
received they did not know, but they 
made such good use of their time 
that they satisfied themselves that 
he had with him in good plump 

istoles, or in notes payable to the 
arer, the sum of twenty thousand 
livres at least, with which he in- 
tended to return that night to his 
chateau. 
The curé, with many bows, ap- 
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proached his ‘honourable neighbour,’ 
and ascertained from. the unsuspect- 
ing country gentleman the hour at 
which he intended to depart. While 
he was occupying the attention of 
M. de Saintaine, the usurer found 
occasion to enter the stable where 
the horses of the rich proprietor and 
his servants were put up and dis- 
cussing their provender, walked up 
to the mangers, caressed the animals, 
and went out. 

The summer had followed the 
spring to the tomb where all bygone 
seasons rest, and the days were be- 
ginning to shorten rapidly. Five 
leagues lay between M. de Saintaine 
and his home, but he relied on the 
blood and condition of his horses. As 
the last rays of the setting sun threw 
the lengthened shadows of the elms 
across the road and fields he mounted, 
and, followed by his two servants, 
turned his face homewards. A rapid 
trot had brought the party two 
leagues from Chatre, when they 
overtook the curé. Greetings passed, 
and he joined the cavalcade. Night 
was now darkening. M. de Saintaine 
had still far to ride, and some large 
drops, accompanied by distant thun- 
der, gave warning of a storm. The 
curé, whose house was near, begged 
M. de Saintaine to take shelter for 
the night, promising him a good sup- 
per and a comfortable bed. M. de 
Saintaine politely declined the offer, 
stating his anxiety to reach home 
without stopping. The curé, with 
equal politeness, ceased to press his 
invitation. 

Accordingly, én they rode, when 
suddenly down came the horse of 
one of the servants, as if the animal 
had been shot, and threw its rider, 
who instantly set about to get it on 
its legs, but in vain. A few shivers, 
one strong convulsion, as if the crea- 
ture were grappling with death, and 
the good horse was carrion. Before 
they could recover from the surprize 
of this fatal accident, their attention 
was called to the horse of the other 
servant, which was kicking, plung- 
ing, and madly neighing, and then 
set off at such a violent rate and with 
such spasmodic swervings that his 
rider was thrown out of the saddle 
as if he had been discharged from a 
mortar, and lay dashed upon the 
road with both thighs broken. The 
horse rushed on like a whirlwind for 
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some five hundred paces, and then 
fell dead. At the same moment M. 
de Saintaine found the favourite 
hackney which had carried him so 
long and so safely, reeling under him 
with all the symptoms of vertigo. 
He instantly dismounted, and whether 
this creature was blessed with a 
stronger constitution than the others, 
or it had sustained a less overwhelm- 
ing attack, the issue was in its favour, 
and there were hopes of saving it. 
While they were losing themselves 
in conjectures as to the cause of this 
triple accident, one inquiring whether 
any poisonous plant could have been 
among their provender, another 
whether the horses could have been 
bitten by any reptile, and a third 
suggesting poison, the result of some 
infernal machination, the curé drop- 
d some sentences on human ma- 
fignity, and asked what enemies M. 


de Saintaine had? The worthy man 


replied that he was not aware that 
he had one in the world; but he 
showed evident symptoms of anxiety, 
and at last turning to the curé, said, 
‘If you will not think me trouble- 
some, and will allow me to ask for 
what you so kindly offered just now 


and I declined, I shall be thankful to 
avail myself of your hospitality.’ 
The curé expressed his delight at 
having it in his power to oblige so 
estimable a gentleman, advised him 
to send back the servant who was 
uninjured to Chatre with the horse 
that remained alive; and, with re- 
gard to the unfortunate servant 
whose limbs were broken, undertook 
to get him admitted, as he was in no 
condition to be carried far, to the 
house of a brother clergyman hard 
by. There the wounded man was 
taken and left in the care of an old 
army surgeon who had retired to the 
neighbouring village, from whence 
he and others had come forth on 
hearing the news of the accidents. 
M. de Saintaine was thus left alone 
with the curé, who placed the valu- 
able portmanteau, well stuffed with 
treasure, on his own horse, and 


mounted M. de Saintaine on another © 


which he had procured from his 
reverend brother. It was now dark 
night, and they took the road to the 
curial-house, where it was deter- 
mined that they were to sleep. 

This was an ancient dwelling 
formed out of the remains of a castle 
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built in the time of the Crusades, 
One wing had been patched up to 
serve as a house, and communicated 
by corridors and subterraneous pas- 
sages with the rest of the edifice. 
The chapel had become the village 
church, and many of the rooms in- 
habited by the curé opened iato this 
holy place. The cemetery was what 
had once been the pleasance, where 
shrubs and garden-flowers were still 
growing wild. A fine sheet of water 
reached up to the very walls, occupy- 
ing the space where the ditches for- 
merly were. <A bridge of planks 
traversed this moat at its narrowest 
point, and on the other side gave 
entrance to a vast forest, which had 
formerly been the park of this noble 
barony. On the side opposite to the 
cemetery and church was the kitchen- 
garden. 

When the curé and his guest had 
alighted, a man-servant, who was 
cook, groom, gardener,— 

Parish clerk and sexton too, 
in short, a factotum, came forward, 
took the horses, received the orders 
of his master with a sufficiently inde- 
pendent air, examined the guest at- 
tentively with his eyes, and then de- 
parted to his duties. 

The curé then bade M. de Sain- 
taine welcome; and immediately re- 
freshments were served by an old 
woman, whose hideous ugliness and 
uncleanly appearance were absolutely 
disgusting. Of this Gorgon the 
clergyman inquired ‘ whether made- 
moiselle was returned from church ?’ 

‘Be not, sir, I beseech you,’ he 
added, addressing M. de Saintaine, 
‘be not scandalized at hearing me 
speak of a niece. She is really and 
truly the daughter of my deceased 
brother. She is an orphan, and 
would be homeless if I did not stand 
in the place of her father.’ 

The words were hardly uttered 
before the niece appeared; a lovely 
girl of eighteen, with a frank but 
somewhat embarrassed air. Her 
form was faultless, her neck charm- 
ing, her complexion fresh and ra- 
diant. Her flowing hair had never 
felt the torturing iron, and her 
white arms were bare to the elbow, 
after the fashion of the country. 
At the sight of the stranger she 
appeared troubled, changed colour, 
and when her uncle, with some bru- 
tality of tone and manner, desired 
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her to entertain their guest, her eyes 
filled with tears. 

The curé appeared to have got 
into a fit of abstraction, when Jean, 
the man-servant, entered and made 
a sign to his master as soon as M. de 
Saintaine’s back was towards him, 
but that gentleman saw the signal 
reflected in a small Venetian mirror 
before him. The priest immediately 
excused himself to his guest, saying 
that he was obliged to go out to visit 
a sick person. 

‘ But, uncle,’ said the niece, timidly, 
* who is sick >? 

‘Pierre,’ replied the curé. 

‘Why I saw him pass by just 
before I came in.’ 

‘You are mistaken. Jean, who has 
come to give me notice, knows better.’ 

The tone of these words was so 
husky and embarrassed, that it was 
clear he was not speaking the truth, 
and the guest for a moment regretted 
that he had accepted a bed in the 
house of such a man. But M. de 
Saintaine was benevolent, his con- 
science was clear, and such men are 
not apt to be suspicious. 

The curé went out, as he said, to 
visit his sick ; and as soon as he was 
gone, in came the horrible old woman 
to keep company with M. de Sain- 
taine and the pretty niece. 

The conversation was not very 
agreeable, and M. de Saintaine, not- 
withstanding his politeness, found it 
necessary to walk to the window for 
lack of interest. He looked out on 
a scene which Vanderneer would 
have chosen. The moon had risen 
over the wide, unruffled water; the 
forest lay beyond in dark shadow, 
save where the glades opened out 
under the moonlight. It wasacalm, 
a holy scene, and his spirit was 
soothed ; when suddenly three figures 
appeared. In one of none he recog- 
nized his host; the other two he 
could not clearly distinguish. These 
two gesticulated strongly. Then all 
three joined in an animated conver- 
sation, which terminated in one of 
the unknown drawing from his bosom 
three poignards, one of which he 
handed to the priest, who accepted it 
with an ominous shrug, and the 
other to his companion, who seemed 
to take it as a matter of course: the 
third, after whispering into the ears 
of his confederates, he hid in his own 
bosom. 
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M. de Saintaine was a bold man, 
an unsuspicious man, but this scene 
convinced him that he had witnessed 
a criminal compact. Then, in a mo- 
ment, rushed across his brain the 
bad reputation of his host, the sud- 
den accident to his horses and ser- 
vants; and, like a brave soul, he 
made up his mind to do or to suffer. 
Suspicion once aroused sharpens the 
faculties. The moon shone bright, 
and M. de Saintaine now felt certain 
that in the two men who had formed 
the triad with the curé he beheld 
the usurer and the coiner whom 
common report made the secret com- 
panions of this suspected priest. 
Then the good Saintaine thought of 
the large sum- which he had with 
him, and which to his excited ima- 
gination took the form of a magnet 
to draw those three daggers to his 
heart. He thought of the abstraction 
of his servants, and how he had been 
left alone. But then again came his 
good and unsuspecting nature. He 
was in the house of a clergyman. 
His honest mind rejected the possi- 
bility of such treason as the scene 
had indicated. He retired from the 
window, and drew his chair near the 
pretty niece. 

This charming person —for she 
was very beautiful—after the de- 
parture of her uncle, had been appa- 
rently intent upon the needlework 
on which she was engaged, under 
the watchful observation of the ugly 
old woman, who as long as she could 
keep an eye open never withdrew it 
from her charge. But the almost 
monotonous silence—for M. de Sain- 
taine could get no answer beyond a 
monosyllable from either the old or 
the young woman —did its work, 
and at last the hideous old head 
nodded, and the owl-like nostrils 
snored. 

M. de Saintaine drew his chair 
still nearer to Julienne, the niece. 

The beauty raised her head, and 
with all the eloquence of eyes and 
gestures, which, innocent as she was, 
she knew well how to use, gave 
M. de Saintaine to understand that 
he was in great peril, that she was 
determined to save him, and that he 
must obey her in all things. 

At this moment the curé again 
entered. The noise of the opening 
door awoke the old woman just in 
time to prevent the possibility of 
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detection that she had slept on her 
watch. She arose, and the priest 
excused his absence with the most 
admirable sang froid. Then, as if 
he were speaking of the most indif- 
ferent thing in the world, he said,— 

‘My good sir, the storm has sent 
usanother guest, M. Jacomé, burgher 
of Bourges, who, like us, was at the 
fair of Chatre. He supplicates for a 
place by the fire, and at the table.’ , 

This Jacomé was the usurer. 

For a moment M. de Saintaine 
was taken off his guard. 

‘Is he alone?’ he inquired. ‘I 
thought I saw him at the fair with 
his inseparable Combons.’ 

Combons was the coiner. 

‘Oh! said the imperturbable curé, 
‘as to that, his reputation is so very 
doubtful, that it would not permit 
me to admit him willingly; and I 
am happy to say that he has not 
made his appearance.’ 

Then Saintaine felt that there 
could be no longer doubt. He had 
fallen into a trap : this very Combons, 
who, his host declared, had not 
made his appearance, was the man 
who had distributed the poignards. 

The silence was broken by the 
niece, who, raising her voice, said,— 

‘Uncle, will you not conduct 
monsieur to his chamber? He will 
find a fire there, and he may wish to 
take a little rest before the supper is 
served.’ 

Then, passing before the stranger, 
she made a sign to him to shut the 
door carefully as soon as he had 
gained his chamber. The priest, de- 
lighted to be free, acquiesced in Ju- 
lienne’s ee and with two 
wax-tapers lighted M. de Saintaine 
to his apartment, where he left him. 

As soon as he was alone, M. de 
Saintaine commenced his operations 
by driving the bolts of his chamber- 
doorhome. Then he drew his trusty 
sword, and examined the priming of 
his pistols, which he had, provi- 
dentially, drawn from his holsters 
and placed in his pockets when he 
changed his horse. It then came 
into his mind that the curé had 
twice been most polite in his endea- 
vours to relieve him of his arms, and 
as he thought of this he tried the 
flints, brought them to a sharp edge 
with a few blows of his gold tobacco- 
le and commended his soul to 
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Five minutes — ten minutes — 
twenty minutes, which appeared to 
him to be so many ages, passed. 
Nobody came: all was silent. Pre- 
sently he heard a noise over his 
head, started up, cocked his pistols, 
and raising his = saw a small 
trap-door in the ceiling open, through 
which a delicate white hand appeared, 
dropped a paper, and then was with- 
drawn through the trap-door, which 
closed after it. 

M. de Saintaine took up the paper, 
approached the tapers, which in the 
antique oak chamber looked like 
lights in a sepulchral vault, and 
read :— 

Your gold and your life are coveted : 
my uncle is in league with robbers. At 
supper they will bring you a draught, 
which will throw you into a lethargic 
sleep if you take it, and at two o’clock in 
the morning you will be numbered with 
the dead. Now, mark. Jean has told 
me all: he is determined to save you, 
and so am I. You must dissemble: 
whoever or whatever you see show no 
alarm. No attempt will be made on you 
before you sleep. You must take the 
draught—ay, and drink of it too, or you 
are lost. At supper I shall offer you an 
apple ; eat it, and when you find it bitter 
in your mouth, continue to eat and show 
no sign of disgust. It will contain the 
antidote which will neutralize the effect 
of the draught. I feel an irresistible 
impulse to stand between you and death ; 
and God, I hope, will not abandon me. 

JULIENNE LAMEAU. 


On the other side of the paper was 
this postscript :— 

When you return to your chamber ex- 
pect your liberators, and be not surprised 
if they come to you otherwise than by 
the door. Burn this, and draw back 
your bolts. 


M. de Saintaine had hardly obeyed 
this last behest, when the curé ap- 
peared almost suddenly in the com- 
pany of the usurer. The curé 
presented the latter with an un- 
willing air. 

‘ Sir,’ said the usurer, advancing, 
‘a man who certainly is not well 
thought of, but who is my old friend, 
has also been driven here for shelter. 
I have asked of our reverend host 
permission that he should share the 
bed appropriated to me; but the 
curé has answered me by stating, 
that, in consequence of your presence, 
he declines interfering, and that he 
shall do what is most agreeable to 
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you. To you, then, sir, I address 
my request that the Sieur Combons, 
of Bourges, our fellow-citizen, may 
obtain an asylum here to-night.’ 

M. de Saintaine made a brief 
answe:; but prudence forbade a 
negative. 

As soon as the table was covered, 
the third malefactor was introduced, 
made his compliments, which the 
curé cut rather short, and the whole 

sat down. 

rth supper was good, nay, it was 
apparently gay, and never was a 
better example of the saying, that 
language was given us to conceal our 
thoughts. A double sign from Jean 
and Julienne indicated to M. de 
Saintaine the boitle which contained 
the somniferous beverage. The curé, 
commending the vintage, poured out 
a bumper to his honoured guest, 
who took it, drank part, managed to 
get rid of the rest without obser- 
vation, and all passed off in the best 
manner. The apple was offered, ac- 
cepted, and eaten even to the pips, 
notwithstanding its bitterness. The 
conversation now flagged. M. de 
Saintaine affected to be very drowsy, 
and having comprehended from the 
unobserved signs of Jean and Jul- 
Jienne that he might retire, asked 
permission to go to his chamber, 
which was readily acceded. 

It was eleven o'clock. Should he 
undress? No. 

He looked round the dark pan- 
elled chamber ; thought of the trap- 
door in the ceiling, piled up furniture 
till he reached it, and found it fast. 
His liberators had some secret ap- 
proach if the paper was to be trusted, 
and he immediately ran to the door 
to secure it against any attack. 

The bolts were gone. 

The lock would not have resisted 
long without aid. He turned the 
key, and then dragged to it a heavy 
ebony cabinet, which under less ex- 
citing ‘circumstances he would not 
have thought of moving without 
help, and added a great oak chest by 
way of buttress. Then he looked 
round, and felt all the horror of his 
situation. He again examined his 
pistols. The charges had been drawn. 
The hair of his fiesh stood up. 

A slight noise coming from the 
direction of the alcove in which the 
bed was placed aroused him. He 
drew his sword, and as he rushed 
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forward, a panel, masked by a por- 
trait, moved, slid aside, and at the 
opening appeared Jean and Julienne, 
each holding a dark lantern. 

They beckoned. He had hardly 
joined them when the noise of the 

ey turning in the lock of the door 
grated upon their ears. The door 
was pushed violently from without ; 
and at the unexpected resistance made 
by the piled-up furniture, a furious 
exclamation was heard from the out- 
side. Again the door was shaken, 
= the heavy cabinet toppled to its 
fall. 

There was no time to lose. The 
enemy was there. M. de Saintaine 
took the hand which Jean extended 
to him, followed through the dark 
passage which led to and from the 
panel, which Jean closed and bolted 
on the outside; and the three fugi- 
tives had not proceeded thirty paces 
before a noise, like distant thunder, 
told them that the chamber had been 
forced. Julienne uttered a half-stifled 
cry, which was muffled by the hand ° 
of M. de Saintaine, as they continued 
to fly along subterraneous passages 
and long alleys, till they found them- 
selves in the open country nearly a 
quarter of a league from the cha- 
teau, and on the other side of the 
piece of water, which now shone like 
a sheet of silver under the rays of 
the moon. Here they found two 
horses. M. de Saintaine mounted 
one, Jean placed Julienne en croupe 
behind, and then mounted the other, 
which was less capable of bearing a 
double burden. Off they went, and 
when they had gained the middle of 
the forest, they saw coming down a 
distant hill-side the bandits whom 
Monsieur le Curé was doubtless ex- 
pecting. The fugitives spurred on 
without stop or stay, and never drew 
bridle till day appeared, when they 
arrived at M. de Saintaine’s resi- 
dence. The same day they returned 
to Bourges, and Julienne entered at 
once into a religious house as boarder. 

The curé was furious. He had 
missed his tip, as Jack Brag used to 
observe ; and more than that, he had 
the pleasant prospect of being de- 
nounced. 

Richard III. is made to say by 
one who knew something of human 
nature— 

I do the wrong and first begin to brawl : 
and M. le Curé, as many a rogue 
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had done before him, determined to 
take the initiative. No proofs ex- 
isted against him. The crime, if 
contemplated, had not been com- 
mitted. So he betook himself to 
Chf&tre, and there commenced a pro- 
cess against M. de Saintaine for the 
abduction of a minor; and the more 
effectually to destroy the reputation 
of his niece, averred that she was 
pregnant. 

It is true he lost his cause, and 
was delivered over to the secular 
arm: but the good-natured world— 
especially the female part of it—act- 
ing on the charitable adage, ‘that 
there is never smoke without some 
fire, looked cold upon poor Julienne, 
whose nuptial prospects appeared to 
be ruined. 

Ruined, undoubtedly, they would 
have been, if M. de Saintaine had 
not possessed a heart under his waist- 
coat. Even he hesitated ; there was 
his promise to the Count de B.— 
and some fear of that unscrupulous 
noble, too—on the one hand; on the 
other was Julienne, fair to look 
upon, and the preserver of his life. 
Gratitude, and a feeling very nearly 
akin to love, prevailed. M. de Sain- 
taine led Julienne to the altar. 

Six months had elapsed, so quietly 
had the private marriage been con- 
ducted, before Fame, who, in roam- 
ing about for news, had penetrated 
even to the chateau in the forests of 
Berri, blew the report into the vexed 
ears of the Count de B., who forth- 
with made inquiries, and found all 
his hopes, built on the promises of 
his country cousin, destroyed by the 
state in which his emissaries found 
Madame de B., who, in the tenth 
month after her union, gave birth 
to a fair boy, named Louis. 

But if sorrow be one of the gates 
of death, joy is not unfrequently an- 
other. M. de Saintaine, on receiving 
the intelligence that aman child was 
born to him, was observed to fiush 
in the face. Overcome with emo- 
tion, he walked forth to commune 
with himself. It was the height of 
summer. The dinner hour had ar- 
rived, bnt he did not return. His 
absence began to occasion anxiety ; 
servants were despatched in various 
directions, and at last he was found 
lying in a pleached alley, where a 
mercifully sudden stroke of apoplexy 
had stretched him. 
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Three years had elapsed. The 
widow was bound to life by the link 
of her dear Louis, whom she edu- 
cated as became the heir ofa fortune 
almost regal, when a company of 
Bohemians, which had encamped be- 
tween Saint-Germain and Versailles, 
came to set up their tents in a wood 
in the neighbourhood of Bourges. 
This tribe consisted of nine, men 
and women. They lived peaceably 
enough for some time; but one day 
a fierce quarrel sprung up among 
them, and in the presence of several 
of the neighbouring Berrichons, one 
of the tribe, his wife, and their little 
daughter, were solemnly banished 
by the rest. The outcasts departed 
weeping bitterly. 

That very same evening the little 
Louis Saintaine disappeared. In 
vain did his mother make every 
effort, employing enormous sums in 
seeking him. No trace of him could 
be found ; and the bereaved mother 
was left lamenting for her lost child. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon the 
Bohemians, who protested their in- 
nocence, and declared that the cri- 
minals were the man, the woman, 
and the little girl, whom they had 
banished. It is certain that the trio 
had contrived to render themselves 
invisible. The rest remained a month 
in the neighbourhood of Bourges, 
and then decamped publicly. 

Four years afterwards, a worthy 
priest of Berri, who had been to 
Rome on business connected with a 
change of benefice, related on his 
return that he had, not far from 
Sienna, met with the gang of Bohe- 
mians which all his neighbours had 
remembered as sojourning so long in 
the vieinity of Bourges. He told 
them more, which gave food for 
reflection, for he added, that the 
* Duke’ and ‘ Duchess’ of this troop 
at Sienna, were the identical couple 
who had been expelled with such 
formality. It required no very deep 
sagacity to come to the conclusion 
that this expulsion was a mere ruse to 
turn aside suspicion upon two indi- 
viduals, and so prevent it from fall- 
ing upon the whole of that section 
who were in the neighbourhood 
where the child disappeared. 

While the gossips were busily dis- 
cussing these events, Death gave 
them an addition to the subject. 
Madame de Saintaine, who had long 
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been in delicate health—for, as the 
neighbours truly said, she was never 
the same woman after the loss of her 
little son—was found one morning 
speechless, in her bed; and before 
any aid, medical or ecclesiastical, 
could be obtained, her weary spirit 
had passed away to Him who gave 
it. 

Ten days afterwards the Count de 
B. commenced a suit to obtain pos- 
session of the real and personal pro- 
perty of the late Guillaume Georges 
de Saintaine, until the return of the 
son of that gentleman, his legitimate 
heir. Nearer relations opposed this 
appointment; but the formidable in- 
terest of the B. family, who made 
common cause with the Count, out- 
weighed that of simple country peo- 
ple, unknown to the great world; 
and having engaged to administer 
faithfully and truly, en bon pére de 
famille, using the fruits of the estate, 
but not abusing his trust, he was pro~- 
visionally invested with the princely 
fortune which for so many years he 
had been taught to look upon as 
absolutely his own on the demise of 
M. de Saintaine. 

Madame de Maintenon was at this 
time engaged in bringing up the 
children of Madame de Montespan. 
One day, it was in the year 1681, the 
Duc de Maine, then about eleven 
years old, entered her chamber, lead- 
ing by the hand a boy of his own 
age, beautiful as the day, but clad 
asa Bohemian, and in very ragged 
trim, followed by a true daughter of 
that tribe. Nineteen or twenty sum- 
mers had ripened her rich nut-brown 
beauties, and developed her well- 
shaped but buxom form. 

Madame de Maintenon uttered an 
exclamation of no agreeable surprize 
at seeing the Duke enter her apart- 
ment with such companions; but the 
young prince—he was her favourite 
—said,— 

‘Mamma, you have told me that 
I should be good and generous. Look 
upon this little boy. It appears that 
he has been rich—very rich, and 
that a wicked lord has carried him 
away from his parents, and taken 
away his fortune.’ 

‘Who says so?’ asked Madame 
de Maintenon. 

‘I, noble lady,’ replied proudly 
the courageous young gipsy-girl— 
“I, who accuse the Count de B. of 
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having caused this child to be taken 
away by my father and mother, who 
repented of the crime on their death- 
bed. The unhappy infant was stolen 
from his mother in order that his 
fortune might come to the Count. 
All the tribe will affirm this. More- 
over, the authorities at Venice, 
where my father and mother breath- 
ed their last, are ready to produce 
their depositions then and there 
taken. And here,’ she continued, 
producing from beneath her ragged 
cloak a bundle of papers bound by a 
riband which had once been blue, 
and a child’s sash—‘here are the 
letters which the Count de B. wrote 
to my father. Let him explain them 
if he can; or why he, the great, the 
noble, corresponded with the outcast 
Zingari.’ 

Now it so happened that no lerée 
de litvre could have jumped more 
exactly with the wishes of Madame 
de Maintenon. The intimate terms 
on which one of the female branches 
of the B. famiiy lived with the 
Duchess of Orleans was anything 
but pleasing to her; and it was with 
no small secret satisfaction that she 
found it in her power to wound the 
family of the Duchess’s favourite. 
So far from being vexed that the 
gipsy-girl, who was deeply attached 
to the little Louis, had placed him 
in the way of the young Duke, she 
took up the stolen child’s cause, and 
spoke of it to the king. 

Inquiries were set on foot. The 
power of Monsieur saved the Count 
de B.; but that power, great as it 
was, could not prevent the restitu- 
tion of his heritage to the young 
Saintaine, who was put under the 
guardianship of the intendant of the 
province, under the especial surveil- 
lince of the Archbishop of Bourges. 

The young gipsy never quitted 
Louis de Saintaine as long as she 
lived. But the king’s wrath was 
kindled at the Bohemians, for the 
cruel and audacious part which they 
had played in this criminal affair ; 
and the year after the introduction 
of the stolen child to Madame de 
Maintenon, he fulminated against 
the whole race the terrible law of 
the month of July 1682. 


* Well,’ said Melton, to whom and 
to Walton Tremenheere he had told 
this rather long tale, as the trio sat 
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before a Christmas fire after a day’s 
cock-shooting, which made a very 
good figure in their book, without 
taking too much out of them—‘ Well, 
that is not so bad; and, at all events, 
better than the never-ending talk 
about our sport, our dogs, and our 
guns; but in this season—hark to 
the whistling of the wind, and the 
lashing of the rain against the case- 
ment—give me a ghost-story: none 
of your horrors with everything ex- 

lained at the end, but a downright 

istory of the advent of beings from 
the land where all things are said— 
how truly is another matter—to be 
forgotten.’ 

‘There is your man,’ said Tre- 
menheere, nodding at Walton, who 
had just come from Germany. ‘ Look 
at him, he has the very aspect of a 
ghost-seer. We will just have in 
one more bottle of mulled claret, 
with a dash of curacao in it, and 
then he shall make a clean breast of 
it. Here the goodly old delf jug 
comes. Now, Walton.’ 

‘It does so happen,’ said Walton, 
‘that the German friend with whom 
I was staying during my last trip, 
told me an anecdote that his father 
had heard from the lips of the Count 
de St. Germain.’ 

‘Let us have it, by all means, 
cried both the other young men to- 
gether. 

‘The Count,’ said Walton, ‘ was 
travelling in Bohemia. Night sur- 
prized him not far from Prague. 
One of the wheels of his carriage 
broke suddenly, and the damage was 
so great, that all attempts to render 
it serviceable on the spot failed. 
Being thus brought to a stand-still, 
the Count looked around him for 
some place of refuge, for the night 
was dark and stormy. At last a 
fitful gleam of the moon, as she 
feebly shone out from among the 
driving clouds, showed him a dark 
massive pile at no great distance. 
Thither he bent his steps; and the 
pale moonlight, struggling through 
the drift which swept along like a 
host of children of the mist, enabled 
him to make out the sombre build- 
ing to be an ancient castle. He ap- 
proached, made himself heard, and 
requested shelter. He was informed 
that the Baron was very ill; but the 
seneschal said that he would, un- 
der the circumstances, take it upon 
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himself to introduce the Count. 
After traversing several corridors, 
they entered a long gallery, which 
the Count, by the light of the torches 
carried by the servants, perceived 
was hung with pictures, before one 
of which a black curtain was sus- 
pended. At the end of this gallery 
was an antechamber, where the se- 
neschal left the Count for a few 
moments and entered a tapestried 
door. Presently he reappeared from 
beneath the tapestry, which he held 
up with one hand, while he beckoned 
to the Count with the other: the 
door opened, and the Count found 
himself in the presence of the Baron. 

‘ The Baron was some thirty win- 
ters old, handsome and well made; 
but his commanding features were 
overcast by a grave, melancholy ex- 
pression. He received the Count 
ceremoniously, but coldly ; and by a 
courteous gesture in the direction of 
a sable arm-chair invited the Count 
to be seated. The Count accepted 
the invitation, and on looking around 
saw that the Baron’s spacious bed- 
chamber, in which he had been re- 
ceived, was entirely hung with black, 
and resembled a catafalque. The 
bed, of black velvet fringed with 
silver, and ornamented with white 
plumes, reposed in the funereal light 
ofa lustre of rock-crystal, which was 
suspended from the vaulted roof. 
The Count examined this dreary 
apartment attentively, and then fix- 
ing his eyes on the Baron, who sat 
beside him in another sable arm- 
chair, he suddenly took his hand, 
and said,— 

** Your excellency’s disease is more 
that of the mind than of the body. 
I have devoted myself from my in- 
fancy to extraordinary cures, and if 
you will give yourself up to me I 
flatter myself that I can cure you.’ 

‘The Baron smiled mournfully, 
but somewhat disdainfully, shook 
his head, and replied that his malady 
was incurable. But the Count St. 
Germain won upon his host, espe- 
cially after the latter became aware 
who was his guest, and soon obtained 
the Baron’s confidence. 

**T was left an orphan,’ said the 
Baron, with a sigh that shook his 
whole frame, and a manner that 
vividly showed what agony he en- 
dured in relating the secret that con- 
sumed him,—‘ 1 was left an orphan 
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at an early age, with a splendid for- 
tune. Without vanity, I may say 
that, with my appearance and pos- 
sessions, I was an object of attraction 
to the beautiful daughters of houses 
as ancient as my own. But the 
lovely offspring of my notary eclipsed 
them all in my eyes, and forgetful of 
the laws of heraldry, and notwith- 
standing the entreaties of my family 
that I would not degrade myself by 
such a union, I—married her.’ 

‘ The last words were uttered with 
effort, and after hesitation; and as 
the Baron pronounced them he be- 
came deadly pale. 

* After a pause, he continued,— 

‘* The revelry was at its height 
on the night of the marriage-day, 
when I left the company and ap- 
proached the door of the nuptial 
chamber. I had scarcely raised the 
tapestry which veiled it, when I 
found myself dragged back by two 
icy hands, that froze my very mar- 
row. At the same instant the lights 
in the antechamber were extin- 
guished, and a hollow voice mur- 
mured in my ear,—‘ Refrain: rush 
not to complete a crime. Pass this 

night in prayer. To-morrow pro- 
ceed to the ‘Tower of Archives, search 
beneath the second iron box on your 
left. There you will find papers that 
will reveal to you a fatal secret.’ 

‘¢ The unearthly voice ceased ; the 
icy hands no longer held me in their 
freezing grasp. I called my servants, 
but, after every search and inquiry, 
this horrible interruption remained 
an impenetrable mystery. I dis- 
missed my attendants, and entered 
the bridal chamber. Oh, that the 
Angel of Death had struck me down 
ere I crossed the threshold ! 

**On the morrow I felt reassured, 
consoled myself with the idea that 
excitement had produced an halluci- 
nation, and soon forgot the warning 
and the directions. 

‘* A week elapsed, and all went 
merrily. 

‘* Eight days passed without a 
shadow to darken my happiness. 

‘* On the ninth day—it was Fri- 
day—I was seated in my cabinet at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon. The 
weather was brilliant, the sun shining, 
the birds singing, as I sat near my 
open window, writing to a friend who 
was then in Italy. There was a 
knock at the door. 
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‘ * Enter,’ I said. 
‘*T had hardly — when the 
door opened noiselessly, and the figure 
of a man, clad in a long brown robe, 
guarded with miniver, with a black 
velvet cap on the head, stood before 
me. The face was pale, and void of 
expression ; nor was there any spe- 
culation or motion in the sunken, 
glaring eyes. ‘The visitor glided, 
rather than walked, towards the table 
where I was sitting, and then I re- 
cognized in his pallid features those 
of a keeper of the family archives 
who had been dead two hundred 
years, and whose portrait hangs in 
the gallery through which you 
passed. It is now covered with a 
black curtain. My ancestor caused 
the picture to be painted and placed 
there in recognition of the deep de- 
votion of the original to my family. 

‘* As this mysterious being ap- 
proached I observed a packet of pa- 
pers in his gloved hands. He ad- 
vanced, placed them respectfully 
upon my desk, made a profound 
obeisance, and, without speaking a 
single word, retreated glidingly as 
he had entered, and the door, which 
—< when he reached it, was again 
closed, leaving the room infected with 
the odour of the grave. 

‘*T sat motionless with terror, till 
I felt the creeping shudder that had 
come over me on my wedding-night 
returning, and expected momentarily 
to hear a repetition of the fatal 
words. All was silent, but there 
lay the awful papers, looking to my 
excited gaze like infernal serpents 
ready to fly upon me. 

** At last 1 mustered courage to 
take them up. Spare me the recital 
of their accursed contents. Oh, that 
I had never been born!’ 

‘Here the unfortunate noble be- 
came so dreadfully convulsed with 
agony, that some time elapsed before 
the attentions of the Count, and the 
administration of an elixir which he 
always carried about him, restored 
the sufferer to some degree of com- 


ure. 

‘ * Where did I leave off?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘The Count gently brought him 
back to the point of his narrative, 
and the Baron, with a deep sigh, 
resumed,— 

‘* While I was sitting horror- 
struck, the young bride entered, all 

I 
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smiles ; and, surprized at the deadly 
paleness of my visage, came fondly 
up inquiring the cause. I spurned 
her from me with a horrible cry, and 
rushed out, leaving her senseless on 
the floor. 

‘ * Why prolong the account of the 
scenes thatensued ? At length, worn 
out by tears and entreaties, I told 
her all. From that moment health 
rapidly forsook her, and at the end 
of a month she took refuge from her 
despair in the tomb. 

**I passed the first night of my 
widowhood in prayer, and while on 
my knees I heard a light step behind 
me. I turned, and beheld her clad 
in her shroud : the next moment she 
was kneeling by my side. She spoke 
not, she stirred not, except that she 
moved her lips, which made the ex- 
pression of her deathlike countenance 
still more dreadful. It was mid- 
night. When the castle-bell tolled 
one, she rose and retired. A year 
has since elapsed, and every night of 
that long and terrible year this scene 
has been renewed.’ 

‘The Count heard this statement 
with his usual imperturbable calm- 
ness. 

** Has your excellency ever in- 
quired of the deceased why she 
haunts you thus?’ 

** No,’ replied the Baron; ‘I ne- 
ver permitted myself to interrogate 
her.’ 

** Have you had any one to re- 
main with you during the hour of 
the apparition ?’ 

* * Never.’ 

** Well, permit me to pass this 
night with you; it is possible that I 
may be of service to you.’ 

* The Baron consented. The Count 
ordered in an ebony chest, which 
always accompanied him, took out 
some perfumes, burnt them, and 
fumigated the chamber. 

* The clock struck twelve. 

‘The door opened. The Count 
saw nothing, but he heard the rustling 
of a robe, observed a slight vacil- 
lation in the flickering tapers, and, 
to his great surprize, beheld one of 
the sable arm-chairs move without 
any apparent cause, and place itself 
at the side of that occupied by the 
Baron, who, upon a concerted signal, 
interrogated the phantom, which was 
visible to him alone. A low faint 
voice replied that his wife must ac- 
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company him to his last abode,—that 
he would see her only twenty-one 
nights more, and then his life would 
be ended. 

‘ The unearthly voice ceased. The 
Baron knelt down and prayed fer- 
vently. The Count, who was not 
easily moved, crossed himself, knelt 
down also, and continued to pray 
till the departure of the spectre at 
the hour of one. Experienced as he 
was, he knew not what to say rela- 
tive to what was passing around him. 

‘The Baron seemed greatly re- 
lieved at finding that his life and his 
sorrows were to terminate so soon, 
and he ed the traveller to stay 
with him during the three weeks 
which remained between him and 
death. 

* The Count consented, in the hope 
that he might, by his care and skill, 
save this unfortunate man; but all 
the elixirs, with which he had wrought 
such wonders in other cases, failed 
here. As the hours passed his pa- 
tient drooped, and when the twenty- 
first day arrived he was reduced to a 
mere skeleton. Still, emaciated as 
the wretched man was, the fire of his 
eye was not quenched. He saw the 
sun set for the last time, made signs 
for the illumination of the chamber, 
and when all was done according to 
his directions, waited for the fatal 
moment with a ghastly calmness. 

The castle clock struck eleven,— 
the chimes proclaimed that the first 
quarter after the hour had passed, 
then the half-hour. The Baron 
raised his bony arm and beckoned to 
the Count to come near, but he spoke 
not. Three-quarters now chimed. 
The curtains at the foot of the bed 
were partially undrawn, and upon 
this apparently open space the Count 
observed that the eyes of the dying 
man were riveted. As midnight 
approached he raised himself, and 
still fixing his eyes in the same di- 
rection, said, in a hollow voice, to 
the Count,— 

* * Look there!’ 

‘*T see nothing.’ 

** Do you not see them ?’ 

** See who?’ 

‘+The ancient notary and—— 
Ah! how pale she glares! They 
are waiting for me.’ 

‘The clock now began to strike 
the hour. The Baron, with the 
moisture of death on his brow, sat 
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up, his eyes intently fixed in the 
same direction. 

**T come!” said he. 

‘ And as the iron tongue of the 
bell tolled twelve, fell back a corpse.’ 

‘Humph!’ cried Tremenheere, 
‘that is rather an uncomfortable 
story to go to bed upon. You have 
been lately in Spain, Melton, what 
news from Seville ?’ 

* Oh,’ replied Melton, ‘you must 
have heard of Don Juan de Muraiia 
of terrible memory !’ 

‘ Not we,’ said they. 

* One gloomy evening Don Juan de 
Muraiia was returning along the quay 
where the Golden Tower looks down 
upon the Guadalquivir, so lost in 
thought that it was some time before 
he perceived that his cigar had gone 
out, though he was one of the most 
determined smokers in Spain. He 
looked about him, and beheld on the 
other side of the broad river an in- 
dividual whose brilliant cigar spar- 
kled like a star of the first magnitude 
at every aspiration. 

‘Don Juan, who, thanks to the 
terror which he had inspired, was 
accustomed to see all the world obe- 
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dient to his caprices, shouted to the 
smoker to come across the river and 
give him a light. 

* The smoker, without taking that 
trouble, stretched out his arm towards 
the Don, and so effectually that it 
traversed the river like a bridge, 
and presented to Don Juan a glowing 
cigar, which smelt most abominably 
of sulphur. tan. 

‘If Don Juan felt something like 
a rising shudder he suppressed it, 
coolly lighted his own cigar at that 
of the smoker, and went on his way, 
singing, Los Toros a la puerta. 

* But who was the smoker ?’ 

* Who could he be, but the Prince 
of Darkness in person, who had laid 
a wager with Pluto that he would 
frighten Don Juan de Muraiia, and 
went back to his place furious at 
having lost ? 

‘ If you would learn more of Don 
Juan de Muraiia, how he went to 
his own funeral, and died at last in 
the odour of sanctity, read that most 
spirited series of letters, De Paris & 
Cadiz, wherein Alexandre Dumas 
has surpassed himself. And now, 
Good night !’ 






‘ICH DENKE DEIN.’ 


THINK of thee, when on the shore is dying 
The sun’s last ray : 

I think of thee, when autumn woods are sighing 
At close of day. 


I speak of thee, when in the summer bower 


I sit alone ; 
I hear thy voice, when at 


the midnight hour 


The wind makes moan. 


I think of thee, when maids are out a-Maying, 
And garlands twine ; 
I think of thee, when rustic pipes are playing 


Amid the kine. 


I think of thee, when in the hall are dancing 
The young and fair ; 
1 look around, and see'thy form advancing— 


The loveliest there. 


I sit by thee, in closest bonds united, 


Though far away : 


And oft renew the vows we two have plighted, 


Ay, many a day. 


I long for thee, to call thee mine for ever, 


My joy, my pride! 


Nor time nor space our hearts and minds can sever, 


My spirit’s bride! 














qucur a year and a half ago, two 
articles on Railways appeared in 
this Magazine. Their object was 
stated to be the preservation of some 
record of a period which will add 
another chapter to the next edition 
of the History of imposture and cre- 
dulity ; a period when resses be- 
came share-jobbers; when, so long 
as ‘things were made pleasant,’ no 
questions were asked ; when the no- 
ble, and the simple, and the cun- 
ning, joined in making silver shrines 
for the gilded image which then ut- 
tered the daily cry,—‘ Worship me, 
and you shall have ten per cent,’ 
but is now ‘gone into warming- 
ns.’ ‘ Time is past’ of that Brazen 
ead. 

We are not going to pursue that 
subject. Everybody has had enough 
of it; and everybody has for the 
last three years been blaming every- 
body else for what was in truth the 
will of the people, just as much as 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, or the 
passing of the Reform-bill. Not that 
we are at all inclined to join in the 
common opinion, that if the railway 
schemes of 1845 and 46 had been 
withdrawn from the adjudication of 
parliament, which speaks for the 
people of England, and been sub- 
mitted instead to the decision of a 
Government board, which is sup- 
posed to be free from all popular 
delusion, the results would have been 
much better. Nothing is more easy 
than to contrast the plausible con- 
cinnity and cleverly-set-forth poli- 
tical economy of the Reports of the 
Board of Trade in 1845, with the 
confusion of a black and blue map 
of the railways made and author- 
ized ; and we quite admit that par- 
liament ought to have done much 
more in the way ofa more systematic 
grouping, and consequently a vigor- 
ous weeding out, of many railway 
schemes, after they had been sanc- 
tioned by the separate committees as 
being the best of the group in which 
they were placed, or—the worst of 
all reasons very often—because they 
were unoppésed. But with all their 
blunders, and occasionally, perhaps, 
something worse than blunders, par- 
liamentary committees have one al- 
most immeasurable advantage—that 
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of doing their work openly—over a 
board which works in secret, which 
hears whom and what it likes, and 
whom and what nobody knows, 
which may be deceived by any lie, 
and which may finally issue a Report, 
and give a judgment, either ostensi- 
bly or really founded upon reasons 
and statements, every one of which 
might have been refuted if they had 
been produced openly before the 
judgment was given. It is perfectly 
well known to most people in ‘ the 
railway world,’ that this is not a 
mere imagination; it is known to 
many that there were violent suspi- 
cions of much worse reasons for some 
of those Reports. And if individual 
members of parliamentary commit- 
tees are sometimes too ignorant of 
the subject to understand what they 
hear, or too conceited, or too preju- 
diced, to attend to it, still it is a con- 
siderable check upon the committee 
as a body to know, that the facts 
upon which they profess to give the 
best and fairest judgment they can 
are known to the public as well as 
to themselves. Even juries are some- 
times mistaken; sometimes, it is said, 
corrupt ; but, on the whole, the peo- 
ple of England are very well satis- 
fied with trial by jury, because they 
know that a jury must hear all it 
ought to hear, and that in the pre- 
sence of all parties concerned. And 
as parliamentary committees are ex- 
empt from the nonsense of unani- 
mity—the great and notorious de- 
fect of our trial by jury — we are 
fully convinced that the principle of 
them is, on the whole, much better, 
and more satisfactory to the public, 
even when the working is unsatis- 
factory, than the principle of legis- 
lating by a Government board ; who, 
from mere want of time, could not, 
if they were disposed, hear fairly all 
that ought to be heard before they 
decide on such cases as have been 
submitted to parliament in the last 
five years. 

It will be seen afterwards, that so 
far from being jealous of the au- 
thority of the Railway Commission- 
ers in matters over which it can 
properly and fairly be exercised, we 
think that the public will never be 
effectually protected against the ca- 
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pricious proceedings of these bodies, 
which only exist by the concession 
of large powers from the public 
itself, until an efficient Board of 
Railway Commissioners has much 
larger control over many of the pro- 
ceedings of the companies than they 
have at present : that there is an utter 
absence, and an urgent want, of some 
discretionary power, which may in- 
terpose with some reasonable degree 
of speed and real justice between rail- 
waysand the public, between one rail- 
way and another, and (what is some- 
times as necessary as either) be- 
tween a railway and some large or 
small pettifogger, who is enabled by 
means of a legal technicality to drive 
a bargain out of a railway company, 
which would be a fortune to a per- 
son following the equally respectable 
occupation of a common informer. 
For all these purposes, an amend- 
ment of the law of railways is im- 
peratively required. We shall pro- 
ceed to show, as shortly and as 
untechnically as we can, that the 
present railway law appears to have 
been devised with two objects; first, 
to enable everybody with whom 
railway companies have to deal while 
they are constructing their works, to 
cheat them; and secondly, by way 
of compensation, to enable them to 
deal with the public afterwards 
pretty nearly as they please. And 
this is just what might be expected 
from their origin; for they were 
compiled from the clauses which suc- 
cessive landowners had formerly got 
inserted in the special acts by vigor- 
ous opposition in committees, where 
the companies will concede almost 
anything to get their bill passed ; 
and the deficiencies in them arise 
simply from nobody having required 
them to be supplied, the public hav- 
ing no locus standi in front of a 
committee. 

The principal subject of dealing 
with railway companies while they 
are constructing their works, is, of 
course, the land which they have to 
buy. And to this subject are devoted 
the 153 clauses of the statute called 
‘The Lands’ Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845.’ Now if it had been prac- 
tically found, notwithstanding the 
various defects which five years’ lively 
experience might be expegged to bring 
to light in any Act of this length, 
that public companies did not, upon 
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the whole, pay above a moderate 
percentage more than the common 
market-price for their land, it might 
have been said that there was no 
great reason to cry out; that it is 
only reasonable that people who are 
forced to sell should get somewhat 
more than those who want to sell, 
and so on. But when it is found, 
as it is, that this moderate excess 
above the market-price is on the 
average about 100 per cent, and oc- 
casionally a great deal more; that 
the distinction between those who 
are really forced to sell against their 
will, and those who are perfectl 
ready to sell to anybody who will 
buy at a fair price, has become en- 
tirely obsolete; that this Act is so 
contrived that the whole expense of 
every litigation about land almost 
inevitably falls upon the company, 
and is so great, that, except in the 
most grossly exorbitant demands, it 
is cheaper to pay than to fight—to 
say nothing of smaller inflictions, all 
of the same kind, no one can won- 
der that railway companies should 
say,—‘It is absurd to expect us to 
do everything for the public at prices 
which would be low if we had got 
the ground on which we carry on our 
trade at a fair price, when you will 
give us no protection against extor- 
tion, and will not even let us draw 
back from our proposal to treat 
when we see that the other side will 
not treat on any reasonable terms.’ 
For it will hardly be conceived by 
any one who has not reason to know 
it, that a public company has no 
means whatever of ascertaining at 
what a price a person will sell his 
land without first putting it out of 
their power to say,—Then, if that is 
your price, we decline to deal with 
you. To unlegal readers this state- 
ment will be more intelligible than 
if we pointed out the section of the 
Act, and the judicial decisions which 
have established this result ; and to 
legal ones it would be superfluous to 
do so. Railways have a power of 
deviation for a moderate distance, 
and it is a great absurdity that they 
should not have a much larger power 
of deviation, with the consent of a 
fair proportion of the landowners 
and of the Railway Commissioners ; 
and can any possible reason be given 
why they should not be authorized 
to ascertain, before they finally fix 
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their line, where they could make it 
at the least expense? On one side 
of a hedge may be a landowner, we 
will not say like Mr. Labouchere 
(who, with rare and exemplary ho- 
nesty, repaid to a railway company a 
sum which he had received as com- 
pensation for contemplated but un- 
realized injury to his property), but 
a man who would consider thirty- 
five or forty years’ rental a fair, not 
to say a high, price for his land; on 
the other side of the hedge may lurk 
a Lord Petre, or an attorney who 
can add to the satisfaction of being 
obliged to sell his land the chance of 
his own costs.* ‘The claimant on 
the side of the hedge which they 
have unluckily selected may demand, 
and, if he is only as lucky as many 
landsellers have been, may obtain, 
a hundred years’ purchase. Is this 
beneficial to anybody except the one 
person who profits by it, at the ex- 
pense of every shareholder who loses 
by it, and of every traveller by the 
railway whose fares are aggravated 
by the undue cost of construction of 
the line? or is there in it any 
shadow of justice or common sense ? 

A rational power of deviation, 
under control of the Railway Com- 
missioners, coupled with a power for 
the company to ascertain how much 
is demanded for the land before they 
bind themselves to buy it, would do 
a great deal towards reducing the 
exorbitant expense attending the pur- 
chase of it under the present system, 
which it would be much nearer the 
truth to call compulsory upon the 
company than upon the landowners, 
who are generally too glad to sell, 
as well they may be. 

But this is very far from being 
the only thing which causes the great 
expense of railway purchases; it is 
in fact only the introduction to the 
other provisions in the Act for com- 
pelling railway companies to pay 
twice as much as they ought. We 
do not mean to say that every land- 
owner gets twice as much for his 
land as it is worth, though they 
always get a great deal more from a 
company than from anybody else, 
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and though there is probably no 
railway company which has not 
= at least twice as much for its 
and as it is worth. Two or three 
good-sized ‘residential’ jobs of course 
rais¢ the whole average considerably ; 
and, moreover, a great deal of the 
money goes in merely working the 
machinery. We do not speak of 
the law expenses, properly so called ; 
though, of course, these are consider- 
able in this as in all other convey- 
ancing, but probably less in this 
than in ordinary purchases, because 
the same strictness is not requisite in 
investigating the title to land which 
you know cannot have to be sold 
again, and for a great deal of which 
the company are absolved by paying 
the purchase-money into the Court 
of Chancery. Moreover, railway 
conveyances are, or ought to be, 
generally shorter than others. But 
the law expenses of a railway con- 
veyance are by no means the whole, 
or the worst part of it, in a great 
many cases. If the estate, of which 
a piece is taken, is settled, as nearly 
all large estates are, or if it is so 
encumbered or affected that there 
is no person who, but for these rail- 
way acts, would be able to sell it 
and give an effectual discharge for 
the purchase-money, it has to go 
into Chancery; and when it gets 
there it has to be invested, first in 
the funds, and afterwards, whenever 
the owners have a fancy so to have 
it, reinvested in land, and that in as 
many separate bits as they choose ; 
and these investments frequently in- 
volve ‘references to the master,’ to 
inquire into all sorts of things which 
(as in most other references to the 
master) everybody knows perfectly 
well, or might easily ascertain with- 
out any reference at all; and all the 
‘costs, charges, and expenses,’ of 
everybody, ‘ of and incidental to’ all 
these performances, have to be paid 
by the company, except in the very 
rare case of the Court thinking that 
for some very special reason the 
landowning party are not entitled to 
some particular costs. 

Not only is there all this subse- 


* When will some of the law reformers attempt to put attorneys litigating on their 
own behalf on a level with the rest of mankind, by only allowing them, when they 


receive costs from their adversary, to receive ‘costs out of pocket’ ? 
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of suits instituted by a class of attorneys which a provision of this kind would effectually 


abate, and which nothing else will. 
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quent expense in taking a piece of 
Jand of which there is no absolute 
owner, but a tenant for life is not 
even trusted by the Act to make his 
own bargain. We do not mean that 
he is not allowed to make such a 
bargain as to job a certain quantity 
of the purchase-money into his own 
pocket against his successors; for it 
18 - right that this should be 
prohibited, and it would be still 
more right if the prohibition was 
always effectual. But the appre- 
hension of the makers of the Act 
is that he will not ask enough. And, 
therefore, in all sales by trustees, 
tenants for life and others, who are 
technically called ‘persons under 
disability, the Act has carefully 
— that the price shall not be 
ess than is determined by the va- 
Iuation, not of one valuer agreed on 
by both parties—that would be doing 
it too cheap—but there must be two 
valuers, one on each side, and an 
umpire if they cannot agree. Luck- 
ily, however, for railway companies, 
in this respect at least, land-valuation 
is a remarkably elastic art ; and when 
the valuer of a tenant for life knows 
that the offer of the company will 
satisfy his employer, the unanimity 
of the two valuers may be predicted 
as confidently as their difference may 
in cases of an opposite kind. 

But when cases of that opposite 
kind do occur, and the valuers really 
go to work in good earnest, one 
(who is probably forthwith ap- 
pointed an arbitrator, such is the 
practical meaning of the word ‘ arbi- 
trator’ now) demanding 5000/., and 
the other (of course appointed co-ar- 
bitrator) offering 500/., with another 
land-valuer as umpire, and three or 
four more of the same profession for 
witnesses on each side, then the 
company begins to know the full 
meaning of ‘costs, charges, and ex- 
penses ;’ even the counsel’s fees (if 
any are employed) appear, we are 
told on good authority, as nothing, 
and occasionally the value of the 
land itself is a smaller item in the 
account than its valuation. Of course 
no trials can be made cheap where 
there are many witnesses to be paid, 
of a class whose time and skill is 
valuable. But est modus in rebus, 
as Lord Kenyon used to say. Par- 
liament has certainly no right to 
interfere with professional free trade, 
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so long as the public are free to 
employ that profession or to leave it 
alone. But the costs of lawyers of 
all kinds, the allowances of witnesses, 
the salaries of judges, are all from 
time to time settled by law; and in 
like manner, when parliament makes 
the employment of any other class 
of persons compulsory or inevitable, 
it has a right to provide some reason- 
able scale of payment for them, as in 
fact it has done in various instances, 
but not in this. Every now and 
then one sees in the papers a resist- 
ance to some enormous charge for 
‘ taking up an award,’ that is, for the 
fees of the arbitrator or umpire; 
which always fails, and the company 
are told they may bring their action 
to recover back the excessive charge. 
Who does not know how such an 
action would end? Everybody who 
reads newspapers knows that not one 
action in a hundred, in which a 
trading or professional charge of any 
kind is tried by a jury, ends in any 
but one very natural way, consider- 
ing what the evidence is sure to be. 
Solicitors would give a very different 
account of the general result of a 
* taxation,’ from which the most rea- 
sonable bill seldom comes out look- 
ing as well as it went in. 

But the reader may say, Well, 
but all this expense of arbitrations 
and juries to assess the value of land 
is, like the expense of any other law- 
suit, as dangerous to one side as the 
other. Isit? Ifa man rushes into 
an ordinary lawsuit for a frivolous 
claim, he knows he has a much 
better chance of having to pay the 
costs than of gaining his cause. But 
a landowner making an exorbitant 
claim upon a company knows that 
he is quite certain to have to pay no 
costs to the other side, and is very 
nearly certain to receive them, what- 
ever the verdict may be. This 
looks rather startling, perhaps; but 
the inexperienced reader has to learn 
that railway justice is a kind of 
justice sui generis. Large companies 
are no doubt powerful, in the few 
cases where mere weight of money 
will do to bear down an opponent ; 
and wherever they are caught tryin 
to avail themselves of this weight o 
metal they ought undoubtedly to be 
pulled up, and almost invariably are, 
with a very strong hand. But it 
does not follow, as most lawmakers 
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and some judges* appear to think, 
that against a railway company no 
wrong can be done. Of judges we 
are not going to speak, as we wish 
to call attention only to defects 
which it is practicable to amend. 
But it is not easy to conceive a more 
open legislative avowal of the prin- 
ciple that there is to be one kind of 
justice for companies and another for 
individuals, than this provision of 
the Lands’ Clauses Act, that though 
a jury, or an umpire, gives less than 
half or a quarter of what a claimant 
demands, yet if they give a farthing 
more than the company has offered, 
the company is to pay all the costs; 
and even if they should award not 
this farthing more than the company 
has offered, still the company pays 
half the costs. The result of which 
is, that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the company has to 
pay all the costs of a litigation, 
which is very frequently caused by a 
demand which the verdict authorises 
them to call exorbitant ; for however 
much the company may offer, it is 
tolerably certain that no juryman 
will think of giving less; and, con- 
sequently, in that process of ave- 
raging by which the glory of the 
British law, an unanimous verdict of 
twelve men, is finally attained, there 
is a very nearly mathematical cer- 
tainty that the verdict will be for 
something more than the offer, 
though it may be a great deal nearer 
to the offer than to the claim.f 
Again, in every other disputed 
uestion of fact which can arise in 
ngland between two parties, the 
law has said from time immemorial, 
after the written pleadings have done 
their utmost, ‘Therefore let a jury 
come.’ But secus in railway claims. 
It has been for some time well- 
known that the arbitration of land- 
valuers generally answers the pur- 
poses of land-sellers better than a 
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jury; we leave the reason to the 
speculation of the ingenious reader, 
but of the fact there is no doubt. 
Therefore it is thought proper that 
the ordinary course of the law of 
England should be set aside, and that 
in this instance at least judicium 
parium should no longer be lex 
terre, provided the landowner prefers 
an arbitration to a jury; and this, 
notwithstanding the company, and 
not the landowner, suffers by the 
difference of expense (if any) be- 
tween a jury and an arbitration. 
We are no extravagant admirers of 
trial by jury, but we do verily 
believe that no jury ever gave a 
verdict for 6000/. after nearly all the 
claimant’s own witnesses, consisting 
of land-valuers and architects, had 
said they thought 5000/. was the fair 
sum for the company to pay ; and of 
course all the company’s witnesses 
ut it a great deal lower. It is but 
justice to the land-surveying pro- 
fession to add, that the arbitrator in 
this case was not a member of that 
profession, but of the House of 
Commons, whom the claimant had 
been allowed by the company, with 
more liberality than prudence, to 
nominate for himself without any 
interference by them. The company 
afterwards tried to set aside this ex- 
traordinary award in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, but of course failed, 
as they must have done if it had 
been for 20,0001. instead of 6000/7. 
There has been lately a curious 
illustration of the notion which this 
general result of arbitrations has 
taught people to entertain, in a suit 
in Chancery instituted for the pur- 
pose of stopping a reference to an 
umpire appointed by— whom does 
the reader suppose ?—by the Board 
of Trade, which has to appoint when 
the arbitrators cannot agree on an 
umpire; and the reason given for 
this modest application was in sub- 


* Lord Cottenham was a most valuable exception. With all his strictness in 


maintaining legal formalities, some of his most judicious reversals were made for the 
purpose, or at least had the effect, of protecting railway companies from real injustice, 
if it could even be asserted to be technical justice according to some possible con- 
struction of these railway acts. 

+ There has been a curious incidental proof lately of the kind of justice which 
railway companies are considered entitled to, even in legislation, in the ‘ Railway 
Abandonment Act’ of last year. We have had no particular occasion to examine it, 
but we understand it was said publicly not long ago, by a railway solicitor of great 
experience, that the provisions of it were so unjust, that no company would volun- 


tarily avail themselves of it ; and this was an Act intended for the relief of railway 
companies. 
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om that the steno we was 
usu appoin the Board was 
seaent Mo have ee upon va- 
luation not sufficiently favourable 
towards landowners. As it hap- 
pened, the company, apparently 
not agreeing in this opinion of his 
character, though they would never 
have thought of such a thing as ob- 
jecting to him because they considered 
his awards too high—and it is not 
difficult to imagine the kind of lan- 
guage that would have been bestowed 
upon them if they had—consented to 
this unparalleled application, and to 
some other umpire being appointed. 
We venture to say that such an 
application ought not to have been 

lowed to be consented to, as it was 
by the Court, and with full know- 
ledge of the nature of it; for that 
inveterate notion that justice to a 
railway company is presumably in- 
justice to somebody.else could not 
fail to be encouraged by a court of 
justice allowing a man to come and 
say, of a most respectable and expe- 
rienced land-surveyor, largely em- 
ployed by a Government Board to 
whom the selection of an umpire in 
certain cases is given for the very 
purpose of securing an independent 
appointment, that he ought not to 
be allowed to act, because he had not 
given satisfaction to one side in some 
other cases. 

Of course the verdicts of juries 
and the awards of arbitrators cannot 
be regulated by Act of Parliament. 
But, nevertheless, there never sits a 
land-valuing jury who are not in- 
structed, or allowed as a matter of 
course, to act upon a rule laid down, 
not by pmeeens for the purpose of 
fixing the value of land by some pro- 
portion to its rental, or in some other 
reasonable way, but by one House 
of Parliament, for the very simple 
pee of adding from thirty to 

fty per cent to the highest value 
which the jury may determine to be 
the market-value of the land. It is 
true that the committee of the House 
of Lords, to which we refer, did not 
profess (as they would have no right 
to do) to lay down a rule that this 
thirty or fifty per cent for what they 
call ‘compulsory purchase ’ ought to 
be added to the market-value of the 
land ; but they spoke of it in such a 
way that it is now perfectly vain for 
any counsel for a company to con- 
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tend against it. We have heard a 
slight attempt made to break down 
this outrageous and indiscriminate 
pe of extortion, by asking the 
and-valuing witnesses on what prin- 
ciple they added this percentage, in 
cases where there was no pretence 
that the purchase was compulsory, in 
the sense in which the word and the 
percentage were originally applied; 
and the answer has invariably been 
that it is always the practice in 
railway purchases so to do; and 
generally the jury, to make all sure, 
are charged to the same effect by the 
under-sheriff. Of course there are 
cases where it is proper that a man 
should be paid something beyond the 
bare value of his property for being 
turned out of it. But to apply a 
rule adapted to and invented for 
that particular case to all cases, to 
sales of bits of land miles from any 
landlord’s residence, to sales by 
trustees for sale under an order of 
the Court (which has actually been 
done), is, we repeat, to adopt, under 
a pretence of a semi-legislative sanc- 
tion, a rule for outrageous and indis- 
criminate extortion. 

We need not remind any one who 
is at all experienced in these things, 
that this addition for ‘ compulsory 
purchase’ is not at all to be con- 
founded with the addition for ‘ seve- 
rance and damage’ to the remaining 
lands of the owner: items for which 
very extravagant demands are gene- 
rally made, and frequently obtained. 
For these, however, there is some 
colour: for the compulsory purchase 
percentage there is none, except in 
residential cases of a particular kind ; 
and the legislature clearly ought to 
interpose to ‘declare that the prac- 
tice of allowing a percentage for 
compulsory purchase, except in cer- 
tain cases to be specified, was not 
intended by the Lands’ Clauses Act, 
and ought not to continue. It has 
now become too inveterate, and too 
many people have an interest in 
keeping it up, for it to be cured in 
any other way. 

This article is not intended merel 
for legal readers, or to point out all 
the defects in the general Railway 
Acts, with suggestions for amending 
them, but only to show that those 
acts do greatly want amending; and 
therefore we shall content ourselves 
by calling attention to a few of the 
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prominent defects and absurdities in 
them. And perhaps there is none 
greater than the provision for com- 
pelling companies to sell what the 
Act calls superfluous lands, ¢. e. lands 
which turn out not to be actually 
required for the purposes of the 
railway; which the 127th section of 
the Lands’ Clauses Act requires to 
be resold within ten years after the 
completion of the undertaking. If 
public companies were in the habit of 
getting land for less than it is worth 
(as the framers of the Act seem 
throughout to have fancied that they 
were), it would be very proper to 
take care that they did not keep any 
more than is strictly requited for 
their works. But as that is not 
exactly the fact, it is not very easy 
to see why they should not be 
allowed to do as they like with what 
they have bought for about twice as 
much as they could sell it for again. 
No railway company buys land, 
either for the mere pleasure of buy- 
ing or possessing land, or with the 
idea of making a good thing of it. 
The only possible reasons for which 
they ever can buy a yard more than 
they really want are these: first, 

they may think it probable that they 

will in a few years require more for 
enlarging a station, or some such pur- 
pose; and of course the expense of 
one purchase, with all its appendages 
of lawyers, land-valuers, orders of 
the Court of Chancery, and so forth, 
is less than of two; and, moreover, 
they know, by painful experience, 
that it has become the settled doc- 
trine, that if they have raised the 
value, or speculative value, of land 
by building a railway-station near 
it, and they afterwards want some 
more of it, they must pay according 
to that increased value which they 
have themselves imparted to it—a 
most abundant reason for buying as 
much land as they can possibly want 
at once. Secondly, companies some- 
times privately agree to buy the 
whole of a small property of which 
they require a considerable part, 
simply because they find that it will 
probably cost them less than the 
litigation, damage, severance, and 
other expenses of settling the price 
to be paid for the part they actually 
want; and where that kind of ar- 
rangement happens to suit the owner 
as well as the company we don't 
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know who need interfere with it. 
A third reason is, and this is parti- 
cularly deserving of attention as a 
specimen of legi slation, that railway 
companies are " obliged to buy pieces 
of land less than half an acre, which 
they sever from the owners’ other 
lands, and are also obliged to buy the 
whole of any premises which the 
owner can make out to be a ‘manu- 
factory,’ and of which he refuses to 
let them have a part. So the Act 
first of all says to the company, You 
shall be compelled to buy this land 
which you do not want; then the 
company have to pay for it as a 
‘compulsory * purchase, because they 
pay for nearly everything in that 
way; and then, the very same Act 
turns round upon them in a few 
years, and says, Here is a piece of 
land which you don’t want for the 
railway, you must sell it forthwith 
for what it will fetch; and if you 
don't sell it as we require, before ten 
years are out, it is then to become 
ipso facto the property of the adja- 
cent owner, who may possibly be the 
very man who originally sold it to 
the company! As the newspapers 
say, ‘comment is superfinous’ on 
such legislation as this. Will not 

tatoes. and cabbages grow, or 
houses let, on land of which the 
title-deeds happen to lie in a railway 
company’s offices, as well as if those 
title-deeds were transferred to some 
other place? Everybody has seen 
these bits of ‘ superfluous’ land, em- 
ployed in the innocent and respect- 
able occupation of growing a few 
potatoes for the poor men who are 
employed upon the line; but how 
many of the millions of people who 
have looked at them have the least 
idea that in a few years the railway 
company will have to move their 
fences from the outside to the inside 
of these slips of ground, and that 
they must either sell them for what 
will hardly pay the expenses, or let 
them fall, by the cheaper conv eyance 
of the law, into the possession of 
some fortunate neighbour? Some 
of the companies have lately ven- 
tured to solicit from parliament, and 
have obtained, a moderate extension 
of the period of ten years, within 
which this piece of ipso facto convey- 
ancing would otherwise have taken 
place. They seem not to have pre- 
sumed to ask for the indulgence of 
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being allowed to keep what they 
have paid for as long as they please ; 
for committees of late appear to have 
been smitten with a perfect dread of 
doing anything contrary to the tenor 
of any general act of parliament, or 
of anything which has, or is sup- 
posed to have, the sanction of a 
government board. 

It would be easy to write twice as 
much as we have already written 
about this Act, all tending the same 
way, and showing that the turn of 
every scale, whether in selling or 
buying, paying costs or receiving 
them, in short, in every possible 
dealing between them and the rest 
of mankind, while they are con- 
structing their works, is given against 
them. But it is time we should say 
a few words upon the companion of 
the Lands’ Clauses Act, viz, ‘The 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845.’ 

The first thing that oceurs to us to 
mention under this Act is the strange 
blunder of omitting to enact that, 
except where otherwise provided in 
the ‘special Act’ of each particular 
railway, the company should be 
bound to do, and of course also be 
allowed to do, whatever they have 
stated as to be done on their plans 
and sections. The mere railway 
itself is indeed to be made in the 
line, or within the limits, lateral and 
vertical, specifigd in the plans and 
sections, and in the Act. But several 
cases have occurred in which it has 
been decided, on one hand, that so 
long as they keep within these 
limits, the company are not bound 
to do anything they have promised 
to do on their plans, which are re- 
quired to be deposited as notice to 
everybody concerned of what is in- 
tended to be done ; and on the other 
hand, that they are not to be al- 
lowed to do what they have in like 
manner given notice of their inten- 
tion to do, unless they have taken a 
special power in their Act to do it. 
It is very probable that neither of 
these results was intended; and 
several of the judges who have 
given those decisions have expressed 
the very reasonable opinion that it 
was a great hardship upon the par- 
ties who trusted to the plans, and 
abstained from appearing in com- 
mittee, to insist on special clauses. 
Of course nobody will suppose that 
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any such opinion was expressed 
where the hardship happened to be 
the other way, and where, for instance, 
a@ company was obliged to spend a 
large sum in building a bridge for 
an almost abandoned lane, which 
they had, with the concurrence of 
the whole neighbourhood, described 
upon their deposited sections as 
‘to be stopped up,’ because they 
had followed the usual practice of 
not inserting any special power for 
that purpose in their Act of Par- 
liament, and an attorney in the 
neighbourhood availed himself of the 
omission and filed an information 
against them. 

It is to be observed, that railway 
plans, which are merely required to 
show the works to be done upon, or 
in immediate connexion with, the 
line itself, are no way analogous to 
those plans of laying out property in 
streets, and so forth, to which they 
have been compared, and which, of 
course, are not binding on the parties 
who exhibit them when they sell 
particular portions of such building 
grounds, except so far as there is a 
special agreement to make them 
binding. It is perfectly reasonable 
to say that I am not to be bound to 
build other houses on other land in 
a particular way, merely because I 
exhibit a plan showing how such 
houses may be, or are, even intended 
to be built, when a man buys land 
of me on which to build a house of 
his own. But it is perfectly unrea- 
sonable, when persons intending to 
execute a public work, to every yard 
of which the consent of individuals, 
or of the public, or of parliament on 
their behalf, is required, deposit 
plans in order to show the particular 
works to which the particular con- 
sent is required, cither that they 
should afterwards be allowed to de- 
part from what has been so con- 
sented to beyond the specified power 
of deviation, or that they should, on 
the other hand, not be allowed to 
act upon the consent so given, or 
implied, from the absence of all 
objection. ‘This is so plainly con- 
trary both to good faith and to com- 
mon sense, that we can hardly im- 
agine that if the Government ever 
deemed it their duty to devote any 
consideration to the amendment of 
railway law, they would not propose 
to amend it in this respect. 
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The fact is, the whole of the law 
of deviation requires to be remodel- 
led. It is impossible in laying down 
a line in the first instance, and get- 
ting plans and sections ready for a 
given day, to ascertain the best way 
of doing everything, either for the 
company or those whose property is 
to be interfered with. It is quite 
right that the great features of the 
work, whatever it is, should be sub- 
mitted to parliament ; but it is the 
greatest practical nonsense that if a 
company, even at the request of the 
landowners, want to deviate a few 
yards beyond their prescribed limits, 
or to make any other small alter- 
ations in their work, they cannot ven- 
ture to do it without giving a year’s 
notice, or it may be nearly two years, 
end all the paraphernalia of a com- 
plete railway bill. The consequence 
is, that in nine cases out of ten the 
thing is done first and legalized 
afterwards, the company remaining 
in the meantime exposed to the ra- 
pacity of any common informer who 
may be inclined to take advantage 
ofthe violation of their Act.* There 
are, indeed, some powers in this Rail- 
way Clauses Act to vary the works 
in certain respects with the consent 
of the Railway Commissioners, where 
a strict compliance with the Act 
would be impossible, or inconvenient 
to the company, and without ade- 

uate advantage to the public. And, 
therefore, there can be no reason in 
principle why those powers should 
not be extended ; and considering 
the opinion which so many persons 
now entertain (though we do not), 
that the whole functions of railway 
legislation ought to have been de- 

uted to a government commission, it 
will hardly be denied that an efficient 
railway or public work board might 
be usefully and beneficially for all 
parties entrusted with very consider- 
able powers of varying the details 
of the works, of which the general 
features have been discussed and set- 
tled in parliament. Among other 
things, it would often shorten mate- 
rially the length of parliamentary 
contests about trumpery questions, 
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which an intelligent commissioner 
would decide on the spot in five mi- 
nutes; and it would in many cases 
save the expense of applications to 
parliament altogether. Of course it 
ought to be provided, that the com- 
missioners, in all cases of dispute, 
should hear both parties in the pre- 
sence of each other, and in no other 
way; and it is needless to say, that 
if this board were not really an effi- 
cient one, consisting of members in 
whom both the engineering and legal 
world felt some degree of confidence, 
it would soon come to be regarded 
as a general nuisance. 

There is one purpose especially for 
which such a provision is required ; 
viz. in order to decide according to 
some general system, and not to 
leave it to the toss-up of a jury, or 
the balance of affidavits, whether 
particular cases fall within the mean- 
ing and intention of particular words 
in these Acts. What court of justice 
is fit to decide whether a deviation 
ought to be ten yards or a hundred, 
when it is a question whether the 
land is what the Act means (if any- 
body ever knew), by ‘land continu- 
ously built upon?’ Is a row of villas, 
with gardens or paddocks between 
them, ‘continuous building?’ or a 
block of half-a-dozen cottages a mile 
from any town? It has been even 
contended, and is, we believe, not 
yet decided, that a railway may not 
deviate out of, and still less across, 
continuous buildings into open fields 
more than ten yards off. Then there 
are questions of much the same sort, 
about ‘ plantations,’ ‘ parks,’ ‘orna- 
mental grounds, ‘ manufactories,’ and 
sundry other words, to which one 
jury or one judge may give one 
meaning, and another jury, or even 
another judge, a meaning exactly 
the opposite, and perhaps both of 
them producing a result which is 
practically absurd, and contrary to 
what was intended, with reference to 
the circumstances of the case. 

These cases of an intermediate 
character, in which it is little better 
than a chance whether the opera- 
tion of the law produces practical 








* There was an amusing instance of this in Lincolnshire a short time ago. An 
attorney caused a railway company to be indicted for a nuisance in making a bridge 
partly beyond their limits ; and it was said he had a body of men ready to commence 
the demolition, in case he got a verdict: but, unfortunately, the jury found that, 
whether within the limits or not, it was not a nuisance. 
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injustice to the company, or to those 
with whom they are dealing, natu- 
rally lead to the second division of 
our complaint against these Acts; 
viz. that when once the railway has 
got to work, the company, that is, 
the directors, are allowed to do pretty 
nearly what they please. They can- 
not, indeed, exceed their statutable 
charges ; but as the complaints which 
are from time to time made by the 
public appear to be very often in 
cases where the charges are even less 
than they legally might be, the only 
conclusion must be, either that com- 
petition is a better check upon over- 
charges than legislation, or else, that 
for certain articles the charges al- 
lowed by Act of Parliament are still 
too high ; as for others they appear 
to be too low, if we may judge from 
the numerous and successful appli- 
cations to parliament to allow them 
to be raised: a matter, by the way, 
on which some of the Railway Com- 
missioners’ Reports look as if they 
had thrown together premises and 
conclusions by a sort of haphazard. 
However, even on this point, if the 
Railway Commissioners were author- 
ized to legislate, upon proper appli- 
cation to them, either by the com- 
pany or by individuals, and proper 

earing of all parties who appeared 
before them upon notice duly given, 
it is not improbable that both the 
companies and the public might be 
better served, than by leaving the 
companies without any power of 
raising charges which do not pay, 
except the expense and delay of 
going to parliament, and the public 
without any power at all of getting 
charges which are too high reduced, 
where there happens to be a mono- 
poly, or what is as bad, or worse—a 
combination. 

And this power and disposition to 
combine with each other for various 
purposes, some useful and others 
mischievous, is one which requires 
control, perhaps more than any that 
railway companies possess. Direct 
amalgamation has been, to a certain 
extent, and after some of the most 
scandalous amalgamation bargains 
had been made, restrained. No 
doubt parliamentary committees were 
very nearly as much to blame as 
directors (except, of course, those 
directors into whose private share- 
holding pockets every amalgamation 
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turned a stream of premiums), for 
sanctioning bargains which the small- 
est amount of consideration must 
have shown them were not, and 
could not be, as was pretended, for 
the real interest of the helpless 
shareholders in the companies which 
bought up, or leased, on the footin 
of 10 per cent interest, lines whic 
produced 6, 4, 0, and even less than 
nothing, per cent upon their cost. It 
is true they required the consent of 
three-fifths of the shareholders to 
these arrangements. But members 
of parliament must have known that 
much more than three-fifths of any 
body of shareholders are quite inca- 
pable of judging of the expediency 
of the measures proposed to them on 
that or any other such subject. They 
must have seen by the newspapers, 
that any one who attempted to resist 
these arrangements was almost inva- 
riably—in the companies under one 
dynasty quite invariably, up to the 
very hour of its downfal—put down 
almost by force, and by the outery 
that the resistance would damage the 
value of the shares in the market. 
And so, for the sake of the jobbers 
and schemers, who only look upon 
shares as cards to play with, all the 
quiet, and helpless, and ignorant 
holders of shares for investments, 
the very people for whose protection 
parliamentary committees ought to 
have interposed mero motu, were 
thrown overboard, and left to find in 
a year or two their dividends sunk to 
half or a quarter of their former value, 
or perhaps vanished altogether. 
There is no doubt that the amal- 
gamation system did more towards 
sinking the value of unguaranteed 
and unpreferential railway shares, 
and of many guaranteed and pre- 
ferential ones too, than any one thing 
in the days of the railway mania, 
not only by the direct and simple 
consequence of buying a business for 
more than it could ever be worth, 
but by causing many useless railways 
to be made, which would have been 
abandoned if they had been left to 
themselves. But the days are now 
come for another kind of combination, 
that is, for combinations about traffic, 
for the purpose, first, of avoiding 
competition among those who com- 
bine (which, under proper restric- 
tions, is perfectly fair and reasonable), 
but also for the purpose of thereby 
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enabling one of the combining par- 
ties to damage somebody else who is 
out of the bargain; which is both 
unfair and objectionable in every 
point of view. But first let us give 
an illustration of the system, by way 
of making it intelligible to those who 
only now hear of such things for the 
first time; and we will take an in- 
stance which the instability of human 
affairs had actually converted into a 
mere matter of history before the 
contrivance was ripe for execution. 
There was a time, as most people 
know, when the same king reigned 
supreme over a series of rails from 
Rugby to York. After a war which 
raged for two years and more, a rival 
power succeeded in obtaining do- 
minion over a territory extending 
straight from London to York ; and 
it was evident, and indeed notorious, 
that the object of this invader was to 
get possession of as many as possible 
of the people and goods which had 
hitherto fallen into the hands of the 
owner of the Rugby and York line 
from the north; and, moreover, that 
for that purpose the new line would 
hold out the strong inducements of a 
great saving both in money and in 
time. Consequently, it became of 
primary importance to the owner of 
the old line to acquire such hold of 
the lines north of York as to enable 
him, as he correctly expressed it, to 
* hold the key at York,’ and thereby 
to be able to turx on all the traffic 
flowing southwards through York 
into the old pipe, without suffering a 
drop to pass into the new and im- 
proved one. All which he under- 
took and accomplished — on paper ; 
for, behold, before ever the new line 
was finished, the owner of the old 
ones had become an exile from his 
own dominions, which had been 
revolutionized, and broken up, and 
are now, it is said, only waiting 
for a new Napoleon to unite them 
once more in some gigantic league, 
to enable him to defraud the public 
of the advantage which they, by their 
parliament, had determined to secure. 
Now it is evident that a combina- 
tion of this kind, by which the owners 
of an indifferent and properly im- 
partial line are induced to exercise a 
rtiality in favour of one of two 
ines, even supposing them both to be 
equally adapted to receive its traffic, 
is a direct fraud upon the intention 
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of parliament in establishing the 
competition. But when the partiality 
is required to be exercised in favour 
of that very line, the length and dear- 
ness of which induced Parliament to 
establish a shorter and cheaper one, 
it is not only depriving the public of 
the benefit of a fair competition, but 
actually compelling them to use a 
worse thing instead of a better. 
People say, ‘ Passengers will take care 
of themselves.’ That depends upon 
the amount of inconvenience they 
have to suffer in doing so. Com- 
panies which have been established 
by the concession of the public ought 
not to be allowed to put the smallest 
obstruction in the way of passengers 
availing themselves of the best mode 
of performing their journey. The 
* dodges’ by which this is done are va- 
rious; nebody who has travelled 
much by railways can be ignorant of 
them. When trains are run so as 
purposely to avoid suiting those of 
another line; when through tickets 
are given for one line and refused for 
the other, which is equally a continu- 
ation of the original one ; when pas- 
sengers are made to change their 
carriages if they persist jn going the 
wrong way, but allowed to retain 
them if they go the right one; when 
what are called ‘ facilities’ are given 
for one company to run over some 
part of a line, so as to shorten their 
journey, and refused to another ; and 
when engagements are made by one 
company with another not to give 
facilities to some third company, not 
to mention other contrivances : what 
is all this but allowing one company 
to work another, no matter by what 
kind of bribery or intimidation, for 
the purpose of preventing the public 
from obtaining the benefit which 
parliament —that is, themselves— 
bargained for? 

Then again (for our pages warn us 
that we must be summary), leaving 
the question of international law be- 
tween different companies, and look- 
ing at the question as between rail- 
ways and the public directly, instead 
of indirectly, who does not see that 
some control is wanted, and is daily 
becoming more wanted, to compel 
railway companies to do both what 
they promised originally when they 
got their acts, and what they promise 
now by their published announce- 
ments. One hears people say, ‘ ‘Time 
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and Railways wait for no man;’ no 
more they do, when they do not 
choose; but it would be a more 
true a proverb to say, Every man 
has to wait for railways. Inthe course 
of last summer we, that is to say the 
writer of this article, not having fol- 
lowed the world along Belgian rail- 
ways and up the Rhine, had occasion 
to perform a good many journeys on 
various railways in this kingdom; 
and it is literally true, that in only 
one instance in all those journeys 
(except on some small local lines) did 
the railway perform its promise, ac- 
cording to Bradshaw, within half-an- 
hour, and sometimes more. In some 

laces, indeed, towards the end of a 
ine, the trains are so invariably late 
one way, that the people in the neigh- 
bourhood take for granted that 5.30 
means 5.50, andso on. And all this 
time they keep up the affectation of 
precision and punctuality in such an- 
nouncements as 11.59 and 6.1; and 
by way of frightening people out of 
sueing them for their delays, frequent- 
ly wilful and slovenly delays, they 
take care toadd a note that they donot 
guarantee the punctual arrival of the 
trains; a warning which we under- 
stand the people of Manchester and 
Liverpool, to whom time is literally 
money, do not allow to avail them 
when they suffer by the delay. The 
consequence of all this is, that not 
only is everybody living in the coun- 
try, who has to send perhaps ten 
miles to meet railway travellers, kept 
waiting an indefinite time, but if you 
have to make acomplicated journey 
on different lines in geographical con- 
nexion, but which are ‘not on friendly 
terms, you may take for granted 
that, il Bradshaw shows you a 
clear interval of half a» hour be- 
tween the arrival of the train on one 
line and the starting on the other, you 
will not catch it. Both at Birming- 
hamand at Rugby, afew years ago, be- 
fore the Midland andthe London and 
North Western were on good terms, 
this used to take place constantly ; 
indeed, if you took the trouble to ask, 
the railway people would tell you 
you had better not rely on being in 
time for the other train. 

Now that all this is mere cheating 
of the public it would be waste of 
time to argue, and it is becoming 
worse as every new line or branch is 


opened. And it is equally plain that 
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it all arises from the companies not 
keeping sufficient power of either 
men or steam to do what they pro- 
fess todo. Of course, we know very 
well the excuses the companies could 
make, such as, that they would dis- 
appoint more people by never wait- 
ing for the trains on branches, or 
lines in connexion with them, than 
by waiting; that no ordinary staff 
can work an extraordinary press of 
business such as sometimes comes, 
and so forth. The first excuse an- 
swers itself, because the branches and 
other lines ought of course to be 
made to keep time just as much as 
the main lines, and then they would 
not want waiting for; and as to the 
second, these extraordinary flushes of 
business seldom come without notice. 
It is not our business, or anybody's 
business, to instruct railway compa- 
nies how to do their own work ; but 
they will not easily persuade any man 
of common sense that, if every pas- 
senger was allowed to recover back 
his fare whenever he was brought to 
the end of his journey more than, say 
five or ten minutes late, the railways 
would not very soon find out that it 
was perfectly possible to be punctual, 
(barring, of course, bund fide acci- 
dents, which are very rare). For the 
frequent delay in the forwarding of 
parcels there is manifestly no excuse 
but mere carelessness, for which also 
they ought to be mulcted in the 
fare of the parcels at least ; even that 
would be often an inadequate com- 
pensation tothe owners, but it would 
probably be a sufficient excitement 
to punctuality in the carriers. 

Only one other thing we must 
mention. We have several times 
discovered, quite accidentally, in the 
course of the journey, that we have 
paid too much for railway tickets: 
the money has always been refunded 
on application, though our friends 
have not been so fortunate. But 
it is obvious that the public 
in general have no security what- 
ever against the systematic cheat- 
ing by the ticket clerks, unless 
there is at every station a con- 
spicuous list of the fares from that 
station to everywhere (the fares be- 
ing occasionally altered makes it in- 
convenient to print them on the 
tickets); and the companies should 
all be required, as most of them do, 
to print a full list of their fares in 
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their time-bills, which are copied by 
Bradshaw, and also to publish those 
bills in time to let that indispensable 
companion to travellers come out 
several days before the beginning of 
the month: it is always dangerous 
to travel upon the faith of an old 
Bradshaw about the beginning of the 
winter and the summer months, and 
you can seldom get a new one before 
the changes are actually made; as 
we once found to our cost, having to 

forty miles round late at night on 
the 1st of October. 

For all these things, and for many 
others which we could mention if 
space permitted, we say that a much 
greater amount of control, and a 
much greater amount of legislative 

wer, over, and between, and on 

half of railway companies, ought 
to be vested in some efficient and 
active board of railway commission- 
ers. Everything that goes wrong on 
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a railway, or in a railway company, 
affects the public in the end,—that 
is, some large body of individuals 
who cannot protect themselves. 
Truism as this is, it is perpetually 
forgotten: not only common people, 
but members of parliament, and even 
judges, still talk of railway compa- 
nies as if they were steam-engines 
and carriages driven for or over 
mankind by a set of spirits called 
‘directors,’ and not a collection of 
human beings, as real and as capable 
of being cheated by their directors 
or by others as Pickford and Co. 
(who are not waggons and ware- 
houses, but men and women, though 
privately rejoicing in other names 
than their conventional one), or as 
Lord Ellesmere with his canal ; and 
long may he and it flourish against 
the attempt of the railway company, 
first to ruin it, and then to set up 
their own monopoly in its place. 


A CAROL FOR THE TIMES. 


OYEZ! O oyez! 


od folk that have read 


In many a querulous page 


How all things are senseless, and soulless, and dead 
In this utilitarian age. 

*Tis Young England that bids us remember 
How Christmas, that jovial time, 

Is bereft, like the woods in December, 
Of the honours it wore in its prime; 


No mummeries in church, or out of it either, 
Good Christian folk moping to death, 
While Religion and Romping are vanished together, 
And Fun made its exit with Faith. 
‘ Die traffic,’ chirp Parsons in chorus, 
As the scion of Rutland hath sung ; 
‘ Die learning and laws, but restore us 
The days when Old England was Young ; 


* When the serf pledged his lord to the same loyal toast, 
And drank from the same bonny bowl ; 
And the baron’s hall-fire was sufficient to roast 
An ox—or a heretic— whole. 
And gaily the mistletoe threw they, 
And the maidens were kissed by the men, 
And dreamed not of mischief, for knew they 
No prurient prudery then. 


* Seek mistletoe, boys, in the bright winter's morn, 
Through orchard, and forest, and dell ; 

Or at least gather holly —the girls, I'll be sworn, 
Will take to the kissing as well. 

And we'll fetch for this festival season 
From Downing Street Lords of Misrule, 

From St. George's our Abbot Unreason, 
And —— shall be privileged Fool.’ 





